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Preface 


During a confreace held at the University of Manitoba im May 
1990, repeatedly heard comment was tht was lef wo ocigners" 10 
‘envision and organize a muuch needed roment of exchange among 
varios levels of government, indus, searchers, non-governmental 
‘organizations, and affected people over what is happening ia the Noth 
‘The Conference an People and Land in Northern Manioba was the 
‘ran-<hild of ¥. Georg Litman ofthe University of Stockolm and 
Visiting Professor of Anthropology atthe University of Manito, 

‘But why Georg? Many would recognize tht his fiiasty with the 
{issues of mortem Manitoba, and his reputation among tho interested 
‘in pontbern issues, were crucial ingens inthe succesful vtcome of 
this conference. Yagve Georg Lithnan recruited another distinguished 
Norther hand ~ zoologist Rick Riewe ~ to asi in the conference 
effort, AS Georg eminded me, Rick could aso be sen a “Toreiner” 
(along with many oter University of Manitoba colleagues), with ogias 
in Detroit. A perspective fom afar may bea factor, but whatever the 
imix of ingediens, these individuals deserve rch credit fora timely 
even andthe recruitment ofan outstanding roster of conibutr, As the 
fommenatons hive put it (Stager and Turpe, this olume), “This 
conference. was a beginning i the deedon of informed public 
scussion ofthe forces behind, and implications of, development and 
land issues in toner Maniob 

“This bookis the direct outgrow ofthat succesful meeting of minds 
andthe exposure of vast ferences. Its been our hope to reflect the 
{all aiversty of the conference, even ftom conflicting perspectives. 
Included in the volume ae those who speak with sight on the foe of 











business, government policy, non-governmental terest groups, 
academics, nd Aboriginal communities. 

The production ofthis volume hasbeen delayed beyond the oiginal 
good mentions. Many of the paicipans with their multiple 
‘commitments esponded more slowly to our rogust fr revised papers 
than we had oped. Then Georg Lihman had to tur to Sweden, and 
Rick Riewe took a poston atthe University of Alberta, Commit 19 
see the project though the Department of Anthropology appoined 
Rober Wagly as manuscript and layout eto, and Sharon Geaux to 
assist with manusrpt preparation. In piling the long-delayed projet 
together, I enjoyed the able ssitane of Ma, del Sele Cortes, Avis 
Mysyk and, ofcourse, Jackie Melnye, who supervised all aspects of 
the project prepared the several manscrps returned lat, aanged 
‘ets wih the prime, and contended withthe marpoal iancing of 
ceverexpunding projet ~ all as overoat, of course 

Since the pepers were ween neal two years ago, Native ie used 
‘by many ofthe authors despite a widespread preerece for the word 
Aboriginal While uying to sehive overall stylistic consistency, we 
‘etsned he characte ofeach contrition to preserve ole, cocupatonal, 
and scipinary sys. 

‘The University of Manitoba Anthropology Papers as been «frum 
forthe presentation of working papers, selected theses, and projets of 
‘eglonal interest Te bead ofthe present volume i truly inthe spt 
of amthropoogy 


Raymond E, Wiest 
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Introduction 


‘Yngve Georg Lithman 
(Centre for Research in Intemational Migration and Eniiy 
‘Stockholm University and 
Deparnent of Anthropology 
University of Manitoba 


[A man purpose of this book Is 10 let tention to the many 
fascinating, comples, and sometimes worsome ‘saves related 10 
rnonheen Mantoba. At he stne time, i als tert to draw attention 
'o ur lack of knowledge about the kinds of lives poopl ive ther, what 
the consequences have been of the socalled developmen that have 
passed over tin the postwar era, and about what the future massive 
forest and plp operations now being contemplated wil mean for people 
and the environment. The same concer hold for the coming 
Inydo-lecte developments. We know very litle abot the longterm 
Implicaions of the tremendous population Ineeases over the las 
<ecades(ltough the population fn absolute namibers sill moses). 
‘The inte-stroctural developments in roads, houses, anc the Hk, wil 
have her consequnces for the fture ofthe North ands envionment. 
cs easy to realize that soca, economic, cultural and ecological 
issues are tightly intemwined in an environmentally senstve sting soch 
as that ofthe Manitoba Noth, The systemic explosion of ths ish, 
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however, hus been extemely tinted, The sme hol tre for attempts 
to predict wha the future consequences will be of whi 8 presently 
being done inthe Now, Are we devastating this repon if we go abead 
withthe already existing plas for Industral, forest and hydroelectric 
eeepises, or are we simply creating wealth with marginally accepable 
Social, cultural and ecological impacts? 

[A is evident aso in this book, there are many answers 4 these 
question. His also striking how litle research and dchue these 
questions have generated, notwitistanding the tresiment of few 
Parca issues in oe example, environmental hearings. However, t 
‘may well be argued that discussion on a comprehensive level about 
the ture of monte Manitoba is now urgent if important 
‘developmental options ar ot tobe frelosed, Suc discussion shold 
‘clog to what extent the Noh ean be allowed to be something else 
than a weal creator forthe South, It shuld also include wheter ~ and 
in that case, how ain what ways ~ we should respect the northern 
environment and refun from purposefl and massive changes tit We 
‘st also be abet ind a meaning way of eicussng people ses 
Jn the North, Native Poopes have lived there fr thowsandsof yeas, nd 
thei present plight sa call upon all of us. though there has been an 
expansion of the welfare stat Include hese communities within its 
real, thee future place undefined, Many non-Natves now ve inthe 
[Nod aswel, working in goverunent apd indus as businessmen, an 
Im a plethora of other ocupation, To many of tm, the North is no 
Jonge frontier, bt a pemanent home. Thei communities, however, 
ae oftentines perlovsly dependent upon a single activity such as 
‘ining 

For many, the overshadowing conor with regard to the North is 
the envronmeatal dimension, Indeed, a umber of the other concerns 
ae also included therein. Many would argue that we have already done 
far too much ham, as witnessed by mercury plluion, devastation of 
wildlife, mining elated contamination, reshaping of waterways for 
hhydeo-lectrcal purposes and forestry operations. The developments We 
have een so farhave been designed primary for wealth extction for 
southem meres; the quay of the nohern environment hat not 
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figured prominently in these activites. More and more we reais that 
‘here are limits to what we can do in northem Marita, snd that each 
ddional activity in larger or saller measire will serve o restrict what 
an be done inthe fue, 

ow the environmental iswes are closely rated 1 people esos 
sof course, most easily and dramatically ilostrated with ference 1 
the station of Nave People. So fa, nothem developments have 
largely served to marginalize them, instead of including them in the 
‘cconomic well-being ofthe coun. Rather than proving employment 
and other opportunites for Aboriginal Pople, nothem developments 
have hd, a one significant effect, an incresed on Native presence in 
the Non. the presented in development continues, the options for 
[Native People to seach for models oe than the souern-derived ones 
‘will ao be foreclosed. Nother Manitoba is nota nies resource, 
and one use wil end to impede or init the ues. Atte very Kat, 
this is what many would argue, and i 6 an issue which must be 
adress 

‘This book contains contbutons rom peopl of many walks of ie, 
such as academics, busines peopl, government officals, and others. is 
‘hemes inode economics, the romanticism ofthe North, the cultural 
revitalization of Native commoniies, the fate ofthe boreal fore, cv 
evelopment in mining towns, and nohern wife, Si ti not 
Intended as some post-modern "lung of genres" oes meant tobe 
2 dso eoletion of papers with a vague common Genominator 
‘alle "people and land in northem Manto Tnsea, iis intended 
to show how the issues tobe faced in a escusson of the future of the 
Manitoba Nor ae manifold, complex spd ruit-iciplinay, 

The contbutons to this volume sem from a conference, but they 
should not be read asa se of proceedings. Each paper was solicited 3s 
to contributor and topic, and te conference was stactred 30 that 8 
defined set of issues and perspectives was to be represented. The 
selections made by the conference organizers ae of course open 9 
icussion; however, the resuking conference, and now this volume, 
reflect our intentions to create a reasonably mult-staned presenttion 
ofthe dificult need ses, 
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‘Norther Maitoba isnt a given ey, In this volume tis wed in 
1 sigh itive sense 1 designate that part of Manitoba which is 
suse roughly not fine sloping from Dauphin to Sapkoong (Fon 
Alexander) ~ Pine Fall, la this sense, the north i fil co-teminus 
With the boreal forest bolt nd becomes tat pt of Maaitoba where 
There is basically no faring. But this in itself i not a sufcene 
‘elineation of Manitoba's North, Depending upon perspectives, it may 
slko be defined, for example, with reference to economic prs, 
‘modes of communication an if styles, Nor should one make too much 
of the determination "Manioba"; it cerinly defines three of the 
boundaries of nonhem Manitobs, bt atthe sme time i shares much 
fits history, shape, problems and future with other pars of the 
‘Canadian North To the things that alo the Canaan North shares and 
‘which wil most significantly shape is future, belongs the Canadian 
South — a poles! and comorste structure for which provincial 
boundaries are of reduced significance 





To Ahvriginat People, the image ofthe No is ofteines divided 
Ito two phases One ofthese relates to those times when Native People 
fetta they sl had considerable control over her own destiny. Te 
ler relates to the times they are now living through, when thelr 
situation is characterized primarily by powerlessness and contol is 
loge with outsiders the Southemers, Winnipeg, Toronto boanrooms, 
and Ouawa. The opening chapter contbuts & personal account by 
Doris Young of how the fist phase tured into the socond. The hyde 
development that eed where she spent some of her childhood, nds 
‘uta ake metaphor Forte cultural and economic impoverishment of 
he people 

‘To Southerners, as witnessed in the following chaser by Ruth 
MeClery about images of the Nom in Canadian erature, the image 
ofthe North almost he contrary, potayed ater as a place to which 
the Individual goes, oF makes a journey. ‘This Joumey ents the 
shedding of eats baggage and he individual hs to survive northern 





1 
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rigours in an indivdoatised, exisemiaist way. To the Aboigaal 
Pepe, the North isthe seat be ultred, andthe arial ofthe South, 
a8 though a Nooding, signifies the decltration, The Southerner, on 
the oer hand, se the North as non-culure~ as nature ~ and a place 
10 g0 1 shed ones cultural bagsage 

‘Nohem Manitoba has, ofcourse, been he homeland for Aboriginal 
Poopls for thousands of yeas. Looking back in more recent history, 
however, itis easy to Hustate how the Manitoba North hus been 
heavily affected by both Aboriginal and nom-aborigina activites for 
cenfurs, Iwasa ey area in far harvesting, but is importance forthe 
furtade lnfasucture was also fundamental, The shipping through 
Hudson's Bay creted a nonk-souh communications network, the 
Winnipeg River an easterly one, andthe Red River stlement, atthe 
conjunction of the Red abd Assiniboine rivers (where Winnipes i 
today), was the largest setement inthe Canadian West util the bter 
pat of te 19th century. And i is well worth remembering that history 
hows the Manitoba Now nt tobe someting oly now beginning 19 
be explored and exploited. Rather, the Noh may’ be seen a the ial 
Vehicle though which the South was explored 

'A couple ofthe paper in his volume, those by Jean Friesen and 
Gerald Friesen, both history professors atthe University of Manitobs, 
eal with these and oer thenes relted to nonthern Manitoba's pas. 
(One thing they share — and inthis they set a common theme for the 
conference at 2 whole ~ isan inisence tht “the Nod" 16 19 be 
understood as a cultural, socal and historical construct, It not the 
North by isolation throvghoot history and tay, bat as one part of 
cefury-old sets of inleretonships, 

‘A irae theme, although presented from avery lifren 
perspective thn the historical one, is evident in economist John 
LLavey’s (professor of economics at the University of Manitoba) 
tdscursion of northern under development, Noternunderdevelopmen, 
{8 triced motto a Tack of developmental options in Ube North, which 
would serve to include economically marginalised people ia & more 
prosper situation, but rather 10 how the poical and economic 
Jason life fn the South prbibits such option 1 be realized. 
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‘The discussions in this book are all taking place agains the 
backdrop of environmental and ecological concems. William O, Prt, 
8 professor of zoology atthe University of Manitoba, sss concrete 
‘recommendations about what prudence dictates us todo today inorder 
to protect the boreal forest Robert Newbury, «consulting hydroloist, 
and former profesor of engineering atthe University of Maniobs, 
relates the shape and magatue of hyde developments in the Not © 
the powerlessness of many sotomers, nd demonstrates how lite we 
‘cae about the consequences of revamping the waterways. In bth these 
‘contbutons, the fundamentals behind our resent ways of exploiting 
the norhem caviroament are being questioned, and the links between 
environmental and people sve ae clea, 

Present-day activities inthe Noth ~ industrial and thers ~ are 
entrenched in a web where the opportunites for change will be coupled 
with very signiint consequences. Tens of thousands of jobs the 
‘xitence of whole towns and large expor incomes from paper abd 
Inyo sales south of tbe Borer are some ofthe contemporay elites 
[A Native population, largely dseftanchised from the opportunites in 
these economic fel and fgg forthe creation of is own resource 
tse, is moter, The fourth pan of this book sans out with & 
resentation by Paul A. Richards providing & prominent idustiali's 
‘lew of northem enterprising. . Philp Fontan, lade ofthe Assembly 
of Manitoba Chiefs, argues thatthe Noh has always been and will 
allays be the home tothe Native Peoples; but how wilt be possible 
for them to cliim a fir rengnton of thelr ine-honoared presence 
‘when thir interests compete aginst large-scale development projets? 

‘One way in which Native People yo assert their presence in the 
‘Noh is through a pursuance of Aboriginal land gh. This isthe ope 
‘of Paul Chanran's conibaon. Chantand, a jut and professor in 
Naive Stoties atthe Univesity of Manitoba, makes the soggestion that 
the seling of land rights i vehicle trough which Aboriginal People 
‘ill be able ojo the rest of Canada in principled and fair manner. 

This section of the book concludes with two papers discussing 
Native tandase pater and their symbolism. Rick Riewe, «profesor 
‘of zoology a the University of Manitob, shows how extensively Native 
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Peoples vile, or wise, the land. Te ignorant tourist may see an 
ply waste, the Aboriginal perion an intensively used resource. Jl 
(aks, a proiessor of clothing and exes atthe University of Albena, 
caries the theme of poople-and relationships ino a disosson of is 
symbolism in clothing. (During the conference, Ms, Oakes contibution 
vas lostated by a highly acclaimed "Norte Fashion Show") 

“The next part ofthe Book dels witha very diferent kind of Id 
se These fie ales on norter resource extraction begin with the 
ndostalist Alsat Walker's presentation ofthe Hudson's Bay Mining 
na Smelting operations in Manitoba. George Chuchman, a profesor of 
cobomis a the Univesity of Manitoba describes how the preseat way 
Of defining and cosing hydro-lociic needs creates an insatiable 
‘demand forthe future wtlaton of the northern hydro-electric potential 
DMichae! Anderson, executive director of an organisation created by 
fourteen nother Aboriginal communities concerned with how Native 
People get squeezed by esouce-xtraction developments, and how these 
fmpede vpon or prohibit eter allermaive pursuits. An ensronmental 
‘onoem which has moved high upon the agenda —emissons related 19 
‘meter operations ~ i dscused by Michael Duton, zoologist atthe 
University of Manitoba, The ial paper inthis section, by Dave Young 
from the Nonhem Flood Commies, deals withthe Norther Flood 
Agreoment, the vehicle dough which damage assessment and 
‘compensation rtd to hydro developments since the mid-1970s are to 
te handle, 

Pant six consis of three aneles about node community: 
‘evelopment strategies. Being active on a day 1-day bassin such work, 
David M, Shelford and Adrian DeGeo in their espective presentations 
of econonic-development natives in the city of Thompson and local 
fnaves fo community planning, testify 0 the insight that nonbern 
(Gon-aborpina) communities will ave to diversify ther economic 
activites in onder to reduce their exposure to vagaries of particular 
‘esource-extatiom indies, In Oscar Latin’ ale, sina concer 
fe dscused from a Native pepective by the Chie of The Pas Fst 
Nation ll these aicles demomseate the cagemess with which 
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represenuatves of nonher communities engage in attempts to secure 
and improve what the fare may bol 

Part seven conuins thee articles providing some attempts at 
sketching atematives in the Noa Y. Georg Litman outlines the need 
fora curl revitalization of the northern Native comnts though 
4 renewed relationship to the land by way of envionment rented 
‘economic development. Campbell Mackie makes a snilar argument 
‘when he attacks sereotyped moons of what new jobs and economic 
development mus enti today. Harvey Nepinak and Harvey Payne, the 
Chief of Wateten Fist Nation and x wildife specialist from the 
Province of Manitoka, respecively, present one of the succesfal 
attempts totum the management of wile resources overt — in his 
ase ~ the Native People who ae also one of is pie wien, 

"The volume conlides with two papers with wider scope than he 
‘thes. DE. Malley (Deparment of Fisheries and Oceans), M. Smith 
(KBM, Forestry Constants Inc) and PD. Watts (a professor of 
biology at Lakehead Universi), offer a report from the workshop on 
“lesiyles and sustainable development” which took place during the 
‘conference. This theme was present throghou the conference — hat the 
Jnsues of the Manitoba North indod raise fundamental questions 
‘conceming ou future. More geneall, 1K. Sager geographer with 
a wide experince ofthe Non, and now with the University of Baitish 
Columbia, and MB. Turpel, «law professor at Dalhousie Universiy 
‘witha Native background, provide a resume of some of the items they 
found most worthwhile o remember from the couference 


tis obvious tha there are few ready answers tothe many questions 
that can be asked about what the four will be like forthe Nothin 
Manito, Calta, social, ecoaomie, environmental and ecological 
Issues jon each eter in complex ways. At the same time, itis obvious 
that considerable atenton hss o be given to both the beterment of the 
human contton and the protection ofthe northern envionment, This 
will not be easy for a numberof reasons. One is our relative lack of 
Knowledge about the North. Ano, snl at less as important i not 
‘mors, is hat there are competing interests in how the Noch should 
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change. The conbutoas t this volume, however, would tend 12 
suggest that there ae not only wide difrencs in his regard, bt als 
areas of mutual concer. To most, its obvious that new care has 0 be 
devoted to the way we interact with nem ecosystems, lest We 
jeopantize oar own future. This is, ofcourse, what the discussions of 
‘stainable development are all about. "Sustainable development” my 
te libel with some drawbacks - some would argue that we shout 
search for ways tat focus onthe creation of sustainable societies rather 
than soggest that we can cary on with development, In any case, the 
‘dys when human hubris ed us to belive that we were masters ofthe 
‘universe are gone. Maybe out ofthis will come the humility necessary 
{or the eae of he northern environment. 

‘These themes pecreate all the extays and transform them fom 
being a random collection sbout Manitoba's North o something which 
has, in al its sprit, something ofa unity ofits own. IF tere sone 
furor theme which aso bind his colecton together, tis tha al the 
atcpans atthe conference were united in thei overall ambition 19 
protect the Manitoba North, to recognize that there are valus i is 
frxstence which vastly transcend those having to do wih dlls and 
‘cans, Thre may have been considerable difference of opinion a tothe 
nats of defensible resource exploitation, There was, However, the 
shared recognition tat the North eotains something that rant be 
strogly proceed, and that wo do this ncesiaes an euitabe position 
for northemers in the decisions forthe fue. It was alo obvious that 
senile approach for he future wil have to bald onan informed and 
‘hough debate of the environmental, socal, economic and cull 
fates associated withthe North Tis volume, iis hoped, wil be one 
contbtion tt 
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Northern Manitoba Hydro Electric Projects 
and Their Impact on Cree Culture 


Doris Young! 


1 wil be speaking about the cual values ofthe Cree Nain, the 
socialization proces, the economy, spray, snd heal. To conneet, 
‘these impotntistiotons to the culture, it will be necessary to show 


how the participation ofthe people was necessary to the survival of 
the community: 

~ the intenependcnce of the land and people, as well a to one 
another, 

= how people and nature ae an integral pat ofthe whole; 

~ ow roles ae define by necessary aces 

‘hat all persons mst be respected, egaress of age 

that work is dae according to physical ability, an 
~ that water isthe fe giver ofthe Case nation, and has special 

Significance for woman, who i also a life giver, 

Firs of all, he Cree Nation occupies the northern regions of 
Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, Saskatchewan, and small portions of 
nother Bish Columbian the Nonivest Testo, The Cee the 
largest Aboriginal nation in Canad 

My community, The Pas Reserv, has «population of about 2,000 
people and Cree was ou st language. Our economic base was nly 
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‘haracterzed by hunting, sing, tapping ad gathering. Our cultural 
ales were trsmited though our hs, story telling, ad daily 
living. 

(Ouc lnd was vital to our wellbeing. Everyone participated inthe 
seonomy of our community and there was onder 1 this activity. For 
example, the women and cilren gathered the ears abundsnt harvest 
ithe fal. The en trapped inte wine, hunted in spring and fl nd 
fished inthe summer All the members of my community were useful 
and valuable, cluding women and chlden, Our interdependence on 
‘one anther was an on-going ie process. The eath was What gave ot 
‘our if, breath, energy, and food. Ov ood was plentiful and oor lives 
were meaningful and ordedy. I all of our activity, we practised oar 
‘tational valves of sharing, ccing and respecting one another and oat 
suroundings 


My cattest chithood memories are the lessons that my 
‘grandmother tnght me, She took care oteach us the sprtual ches of 
‘my cur. She malnined that all fei sacred. She tavght us hat the 
arth, the fsb, as well s plan and anil fe, were a8 portant 23 
‘men, women, and children Inmy cli there was no hierarchy sym. 
We wer all important, 

1 remember my grandmother's fest and las function of each day 
were to pay. She was thankful for life. She woul put her scat om bet 
head and tow her head 10 say hee prayer. This spiritual outlook 
fflsced me ina deep and meaniagil way. I knew that my 
randmsher was sacred, usta he earth was sacred oved them both 
in a very special way. Today, I too am conscious ofthe sacredness of 
i, 





‘My mothe, onthe eter hand aught us the practical things about 
Ife = how to work and ow to relite to one another in a Kind and 
‘especfl way Her teachings wer also centred around cating, sharing, 
‘lndess, and beng respect of one another 
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‘This socializing process could be sen clearly daring the gathering 
season, Every fall, he women and children of my community woul! go 
‘oto gator he abundant harvest of erties abd moss in preparation for 
the winter season, Women and children were the gatherers and we 
worked side by side, a co-operative way. Gathering season was als 
the time when we caught up on the summer's news. My mother and 
suns enjoyed each other's company and daring ach break thy would 
exchange sts about life in ger, There was an onde othe way in 
‘which the work was card out. We all conbuted to the tery pt. 
Bach person, even he young children, was expected to put heir Beries 
Imo the po. At the end of the day we would feel that we had made a 
‘bstanalcontibuion to our fad supply. When we were allowed 9 
pay, we did so knowing that our jb had been done. We enjoyed 
fumes. 

Berry picking season was always atime for working, learing and 
Iuving fun, Prayer were std ant tobaceo was offered before We 
picked. My moter taught ws discipline and diligence in our work, as 
well as giving back to Mother Bah, When we worked, we worked, We 
were not allowed to be nosy nl out fb was done. I learned that it 
as nt good fo ealessly rab a hand of bere and shove them to 
nay pall. We learned 1 be clean picker. When I pick beres now L 
think abot how the plant fel fT were opal ts branches oo harshly, 
We were tght at a very early age to be clean pickers and to be 
resect othe plans 

‘We wer also taught silence, My mosher would tel ust sit dow 
nd jus listen, bo gult fora whi, siento what is going on. Throvgh 
silence, we leamed the value of being ateaive to ou suroundings, 10 
fest the inte-comectedness of Mother Earth and tothe universe. 1 
Jeamod how to look and see how much life the bush actually ha, 1 
leamod oe respect o the plants an to be kind. 

The berypickng season also gave us cilren a chance to climb 
tres and Rave lots and lots of fon. Swinging from te very top of the 
tres was great. Sometimes we werent heavy enough 0 being the tee 
allthe way down tothe ground, so an older ster of brother would have 
to sue us and bing us safely tothe groond, We leaned to gt along, 








and (o eae fr one another Tis was a valuable teaching because the 
‘eny-picking rea was also lled with danger We were always mindful 
‘of bears, or ofthe fact that one of us might wander off i the wong 
econ and get los. always remember being tld to ake car of one 
another and we did. If we wer fighting and qvareome, someone 
aliays fold us tht his was not good behaviour. I remember the 
kindness wit which we were tld, and we listened. Today, I now tel 
ry children to take cae of one ance, 

Every fall we alo gathered moss to keep the babies dry and warm, 
and to prevent duper rash as well Once the moss was picked, it was 
Thang on the tes to dry. The chien would then have time to play 
azsin. Moss picking was 2 very inportat job and everyone was, 
expected 10 contbut to this actly. The moss wa ef om the shaibs 
for afew wecks and when we weat back io pick up our mos, it would 
always be there, Noone everonkit We always seemed to know which 
was ours and which wasn't. We were respect of others and did not 
touch theie moss. My mother taught us to respect somone eb’s 
propery. She always knew just how mich inos 1 gaher, as we had 
‘enough fo lst ws lth net gitering seson; 0 more, Wo Fess. S 
know how to conserve and pasted this knowledge down tous, 

‘Water sa very important and sare item to Aboriginal People nd 
is component of our spiriual exemopes, Sone significant reasons are 
these 





all iving tings ar dependent on water 

= human beings are mainly made up of water 

= life begins by the breaking ofthe water, just before a baby i bom; 

= women are life givers and. are crucial to the survival and 
<contaatin of our culture, 

Te herefore follows that in my culture, women are the caren and 
Protectors of water. Atour ceremonies, women bes the water and arty 
it around to each person o deak so that we ae all blessed by this 
sore gf 

| now understand why the women i my fay cari the water 
from the steams and svers for our cooking, diakng and washing. The 
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pails were heavy and | would often complain sbout this. My mother 
would help me by tking some of te water out of the pil but she 
ld’ take avay my responsibility. sil had to do ray share an cary 
Some water. Before we tok the water, my mother would be sie in 
prayer Se gave thanks tothe Creator forthe git ofthe water that we 
‘woul be using. Today 1 pive thanks to the Crestor whenever Ise the 
Fiver oe the takes 





‘When I was young, my community was 2 safe and heathy place to 
live, We were reaively happy sod coniéet people because we Wem 
ale f sustain ourselves fom the land. The land from which we 
reesved our food supplies was also the place where we lared cur 
trations values of caring, sharing and respecting. The socialization 
‘rocess in which we learned and acepted these wondertl vals was 
50 evidet in everything that we did. We letmed tose these tol in 
‘ue work and in oa ply 


‘The Moding of ou land altered our cule and changed our ives 
forever. Our economy, as well as our pyscal and situa eat, has 
teen drastically affected. The land where my mother gathered cur 
berries and our moss was destroyed. Te land where my father tapped 
was flooded. The lakes where my father fished ae now contaminated, 
‘The hunting i ess and les pei 

First of al, when my father lost his tapping aca, big part of eur 
economy was gone. I's been about 30 years now since the flooding 
‘ook pice, and only receaty has my reserve reocived. some 
compensation for this los. The lucrative summer fishing i all but 
‘memory. Hunting his heen affected in thatthe moose have moved 
fer and fuer away We ind tat it may now be dangroas to eat 
moose hecabs they loo appear tobe contaminated, Ii met distressing 
'o read notices not to eat moose, paclaly the fiver because of 
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‘mercury contamination. Te ver wat the dicacy tat we all ook 
forward to eating. Gathering bees or moss asa vital economic activity 
ofthe community is a dim meoy. 

‘Our physical eal hus been affected because we no longer ext 
balanced meals We have not been ale to bldg the costs between the 
{cd we harvested rom the Ia and store-bought food. Te expense is 
too much for many commity members who are now unemployed. 
People buy whatever thy ean afford and sometimes i's not always 
hit's heal. As well, we have not adequately Iarned to convert the 
rutiion of ovr former iets ato the present way of shopning at 
convenient sires and shopning cenres. Both my mother and 
‘indmoter had diabetes, and so have many, many others in my 
‘community, My mother and grandmother both died from diabetes 
complications, 

Many people came welfare recipients. This postion broke their 
‘ride and their generous spss. My community sueed, as fumiles 
‘became quamesome and agitated with one another. The welfare ysem 
does ot encourage sharing; in fact Ihave seen people being che 
cause they hd shared her store-bought fod wih ters, Besides, the 
‘wef money can never be stretched adequately to share ov groceries 
‘with other members of eur comunity. Many people have nt come 1 
‘ems with this sivation. Shopping from a grocery stor also does not 
provide the same station to a hunter in providing a meal forthe 
family. The hunter is, i fact, moved entirely from the proces, 

‘Our connectedness to the euth became less and less because Ws 
hard to feel connected to the earth when one i picking vp focd fom 
store shelving or when one tums on te tap foe water. 

‘Ourspirialiy was alo atened because we no longer practised the 
‘ales we learned when we were out om the ld. Going Io the re for 
food doesn't teach us shout the universe i which we live, or how to 
care fori. 

‘There's a gap in out generation with respect to ou culture. My 
sfilden don't know what living off the land means, Ub living 
prevents my chien from knowing how tobe connected 0 the earth. 
Plcking emesis now a fon day, andi wally no diferent from going 
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to ly pak fora pen W's noe the same s knowing that our winter 
soply of food is dependeot on that activity. The wily of picking 
teres isnot he same ty. The generation gap isin fact, substantia 
whence considers the scialieton process thats lamed rom living 
‘ofthe Ind. I's had for my children to havea humanistic view of 
the land 





‘Ther is saying that when you destoy nature you ae destroying 
youself [believe ha this tre. When our land was destoyed, my 
falar was immeasurably aleed. The lesons that my family taught me 
out ie, when I was young, were lessons that were related direct to 
Mother Earth: the plans, the animals, the fish, the water Our 
socialization process was thus connected 1 out relationship wih the 
universe. We leamed to be respetul and to care for Motber Eat and 
fone another. We leave to shire the abundance that she provided. Yes, 
the flooding of oar finds akered our culture and changed cur ives 

Tn spit fal of or best eons, there a gap between mse and 
iy children. The waged of this gap is that we will never share the 
sane kind of understanding abou life fromthe wives that my mates, 
fvanmotber and gret-grandmother were able to share with thet 
ciilten. There is alo a age gap in my own fe knowing that that pac. 
‘omy cate has been destroyed. My generation appeared be the las. 
to kaow what living off the land relly means. For this, we are 
Immeasuably poore. 

‘The Aboriginal People have paid high pice for these mega yo 
‘jects. Our spirituality hs been weakened. Our communis were 
‘aly, confident and economically independent. Today, many members 
are on Welfare and fel biter and angry. Te dams and the eleticty 
have ot made life beter. Although we ae working hard 0 restore what 
we have lost, the job i dificult when cur land are continually being 
serge 




















‘Going North’ in Canadian Literature: A 
Journey into Our Last Frontier 


Ruth McCleary! 
‘Winnipeg Adult Education Centre 


1am going to begin this paper with the assumption that everyone 
herhas gone North ad an experience that he or she ell stories about, 
but inspite of hese stare, sl misses the lnd's beauty, the peole’s 
hospitality, the adventure of leasing a new wa’ of ie, Since tam a 
Southerner, I was surprised that thre years in Labrador could give the 
South ~ myhome ~ so foreign an appearance when I retuned 0 i. 1 
a forgotten, for instance, that people used garages. Te size of them, 
especially the ones for two and tree ers, were Targer than ext 
sorter homes. Thad also fogoten abou the trafic. Wie skidoos ae 
unbearably noisy, they ae fender machines tha cas ~ people op 
‘hem anywhere f0 visi. The most imponant thing I had forges, 
however, was mone. In the city one never goes without for even the 
smplest of things ~ cup of tea ~ must be pid fo, 

"From my culture shock, I began to realize that ‘gong Nor had & 
very profound effect om me.I had been more thin a dee-ye fling 
‘with ‘Toughing it in the bush’ Oersouthomers who had gone North 


cio ey tl i eos a a ak 
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shared my nostalgia, They 100 wished to retum, but for oe reason or 
another oould't. When T decided wo try and name why the North had 
beenso affective an expeence, I began to read northem lterture, Then 
"ound a radical citference between my experence and what characters 
in the novels had experienced. Unlke the protagonists of The White 
Dan by tunes Housion, White Eskimo by Harold Horwood, sad Dhe 
White Shaman by CW. Nico ~ thee tes alone suggest that ‘oing 
[Nontis significant "White! joumey — 1 was sil alive; 1 had not 
fronen; | had not downed I had not been atacked by polar beat. 
Instead, had rewarding thre yr eschng schoo, leaning from the 
studeat how ile I kxew aboot what it means to ive inl and off 
‘and hai in the test Sense their home. The North, they taught me, 
had something todo with being a Canaan. 

History, however, provides fatal bass forthe ‘Sealy’ view that 
popular northern Iterature (writen by southermers elects, Many ofthe 
‘alors, fr instance, ded in the search forthe Noth West Passage. In 
the volumes that describe tht journey (tok centuries) and the novels 
that describe the adventures of fiona heres, there 4 a common 
tread: everyone was looking fr a mythic place. The explores wand 
{o find the gateway 1 Cathay; the heres were looking fr & new land, 
new Lif, new Self Although the explores found the Pasig, it 
‘was as rewarding a ing Cathay self would have been. Sina, 
the heres did not, by the mere fet of their presence im that land, 
‘come new human Beings, 

oth these views ofthe Noth, the historical and the fictional, teat 
‘as foatir which falls moe than it succeeds. The young student in 
‘he White Shaman, for instance, goes North asa research asian He 
ives up his sclentiic ronal mind, undergoes a shamans 
transformation and creates anew Sef At the end of the story, however, 
hei shot Uinately, the author x saying Pete canoe become anew 
person. The old ode, therefore, srestored inthe novel's conclusion 

‘While none of us has heen shot for retuming to the South ith 
tered values, the novel describes the Kind of loss oF ‘ath we 
experience wien we do retum to the ordered and controled southern 
world, Nae, for instance, i becoming ieevant inthe ety, In the 
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supermarket, tsa has: all the vegetables are always in season, 
Consequently, there sno natural order ef to what we eat and when we 
ati In contra, if onthe land fetes the ime ofthe Ind think 
that a god name foe anonher shot story Would be: “It must Be Api, 
there's acai in the freeze” 

‘Conary tothe popular southem notion tht inthe Noth anything 
oss, mating in my expedence went unless the weather ofthe season 
allowed i. There was order, defintely, but twas usualy ot made by 
humans. And tht, | speculate, sth feedom that tracts those of 
who like to escape now and agin ffom the restraints that organized, 
Instwdonalized urban Ife and work represent. In hat sense ‘going. 
Noni an escape, a flight into a weoraphicalfromier wher fe i 
simpler ~ and haber ~ than iin the South, If tha escape, bowever, 
Is only a escape, then the freedom i represcns i false. One cant 
lake I¢ home when ne leaves. It isa feedom that is dependent on 
lice, That is one reason why so muy heroes are kiled-ff athe end 
other tinal joomey. Their author doesn't know what to Jo with 
them in the South In researching a thesis that would explain the 
Canadian fascination for our last geographical fomer, I realized thst | 
had to leam the diference between the fronce myth andthe frome 
fac. 





In Amesica, it was the West where one went to escape from te 
Fast and convensona living. lawless land, the individual was literally 
fe to Kl to aset independence and to protect ie. Unlike the setler 
who broke the land and with neighbors began to Build a commenity, 
thetroatertype had to keep moving. As log a he coud Kil, belly, 
he id ot ave to conform or sureader any of his Self, his sense of 
Individualiy, ro be new common 

In Canada, however, the West was no as wild and kiling was a 
criminal act. Like his American counter pas thouph, the Canadian 
fomirsype desired more freedom than the average person. To find it 
he went North It became his escape ~ the frontier that gave him as 
‘much feedom as could be had without discovering what twas nse 
that made him keep minning avay, A. novel that explins ow this 
escapist or tansient mentality works Is Bur We are Euler by Robert 
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Kietsch Inthe sory, 4 young man, Peter Guy, an omtinary guy, 
htchhikes West wo meet his fan n anf. En out, hes picked up 
by another young man, Homyak who, a8 his ame visily suggests, is 
‘old enough tobe sexually expetienced. Together, the two make their 
way across the pra, with Homyak acting ax Pet's mentor. When 
they artve in Banff, however, and Peter walks into his fancte’s 
bedroom and ses that Horak gt tere fist he ses his flection and 
‘is lances inthe mimo) he pasively leaves the room and stats 1 
‘90 Nom, A nice Canadan boy, he'd eather switch than fight. He ets 
job as a navigator on the Mackenzie River and for six years spends 
the summers running the iver andthe winters minding bis own business 
Ina nonnem communi. He des not return South, nor communicate 
with his family, and foe six years he lives as if his past had never 
‘exited, When Homyak suddenly reappear asthe new owner of Peter's 
oat, Peer filly ats, Sul ance Canadian boy, he des nt Kil him 
‘uty insted, he engineers an acedeat AL fit, even Pte is mit 
really aware hate is 4 maudcrer, When Hornyak’ body fally 
surfaces, 9 does enough evidence that Peter's gull becomes obvious 
‘Ten be is obliged wo ada, ye, he did Kill Homyak. He also ads, 
least (himself, that he his wanted to Kl im ever since he saw his 
reflection inthe micor in Banf 

Inthe novel's conclusion, it lar tat what Peter actualy saw in 
‘he mior was the man that he Nims had Become during bis pai 
joumey fom innocence to experience. Because sexvil iniiation Is a 
foo of death ~ one gives hiner Self 1 an othee ~ what Peter ran 
vay ftom was his fear of death and gulk. He wat afraid to affirm 
‘esponsibility foc having killed his own innocent Self. By going Not, 
hh not only repressed that wth, he blamed Homa for bis fll nto 
experience. He also blamed Hornyak for stealing his anos when Pett, 
in fact, gave her to him because he didnot wan the responsibilty that 
love and mariage — also fonns of selsurender~ represent. 

‘A realistic sory of the transient inthe Nowh, Ketch does offer 
8 solaton to Peers fear of death and gui, In the novel's conclusion, 
Per symbolically tows Homyak's boy overboard a takes his place 
In the canoe ~ what was Homyak's temporary eatin, He i ready, bs 
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scsi suggests, t0 Ge alo; this time, to ve up oF to il his fle 
innocent Sef and eee a new one ~ one that i eapable of besrng guilt 
a personal responsibility 

“The nove paints a prety grim picture for those of us who "go Now 
simply because we enjoy its physical raul and ety. We don't 0 
ther to escape from anything but he ety. Ye the Norh shocks us at 
east it id me) imo seeing the city an the South more cleat than T 
ad before, Death, for instance, s much move visbe tn the North than 
fn the South, Life there is occasionally violent he law is sometimes 
taken ino people's ow hands. As wel, & deat in 8 sll community 
tovches the whole community. No one escapes from is realty. 
Ironically, going Nort wil probably take the southemer closer to deat 
than ever Deore. And tha, in my opinion, i pecsely why the Nor 
{8 30 imponant an experience. Us brutal honesty cannot be ignore. 

‘What Krossch’s novel points out, thea, is how destructive the 
soubern Canaan fear of death and gut is. 1 inbiitsprohibits 
petsonal change, Who oe what Peter Gay wil become from his sel 
Surrender we don't know, for tbe story ends at that moment ia his 
other journey 

But We are Exiles talks about ‘going Non from 3 ‘macho’ 
transco's point of view, Margaret Atwood's nove Surfacing aks about 
it frm avictin’ female's point of view, He heroine, whose idemiy is 
so ambiguous sbe bas no name, i ao aid of death, although sbe 10 
doesnot iniialyhnow i She goes Nor (iste to the near-Nox) 
eros the Ontario border wo Quebec 1 ind her missing fuer. He has 
Jet series of dawings that she nly gues out ae copies of Indian 
rock puntings. When se dives into the lake 0 find them, a dive that 
symbols hor sear for the past, she finds her father's downed by. 
‘hough she doesnot recognize Instead, she confuses its ditoned 
shape wih a foetus that she aborted years eater, but had forgotten 
Like Peter Guy, she too ha tried to repress tt se dl not want 
face, Again ‘going Non forced het se 

‘Atwood treats the Canaan problem of false innocence’ more 
comprehensively than Kroeich Her heoie blames her abortion on her 
lover, women’s sexual exploitation on men, and Canada's economic 
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pollcal weskneswes on America. No one but no one in Canad is 
‘esponstle for anything. We areal somone eke’ victim, Once the 
heroine ‘ses however, that she i a guilty as anyone cls, her false 
Innocence is shatered, ber vitim theory collapses (she slops blaming 
her ex-Jover), and like Peter Guy, sei ef facing the problem of whit 

‘What i of panicuar interest in Atwood's treatment of the North 
‘hat her berwine undergoes the psychological death that Peter Guy only 
begins atthe conclusion of But We are Exiles. Copying the pattem of 
escent thatthe shaman makes when he enters the wold of the dead, 
‘Avood illustrates what it means w die paychotogiclly. Her eroine 
Stops thinking. That, she dies, th source of man’s destrctveness, 
He kills because his mind kes contoing ‘the lives, She begins to 
Init ll ht she should do, She removes her clots inthe Ike and 
watches her ase body’ ot away. Sho ets plants in the wood he 
‘cannot et fom the garden cause human lope crete. Her porpose 
In transforming hese fo an animal isto become a truly innocent 
‘creature ~ a victim ~ as opposed to & gity human being. While she 
has, in effet, interalized the Foner, let the Nowh a8 place, and 
tered the North in man! the psychological fonir, she i stil ying 
to escape from th fact that humans 6 kill, What i sgnificant about 
her atemped escape his time is that sin the right det 

‘As the brekown between ee and ordinary realty propeses, she 
‘ceases to identity even with animals, Se becomes re, then the place 
that grows te te. She becomes the Noah in her own mit, er 
Imaionaliy reducing her to the spiritual condition tht the shaman 
achieves when his trance takes him ato the word ofthe de. When be 
perceives his body a8 a skoeton, he is psychologialy dead. Then the 
spits speak to him. When Atwood’ heroine reaches that poi, she oo 
ses the dead, frst her mother, then her father, In contrast with the 
shaman, however, her ancestors do not speak to her, nr does she with 
them, Atwood's point, I assume, i that dey have moshing to tll ber 
‘because the heroine rst esate their meaning for hers. First of al, 
however, she must create heel 
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Her confit ~ how to iterate who she was inthe past with who 
she might become inthe present ~ isthe problem that we also face 
‘when we rum South The North doesnot each us what todo withthe 
tauhs we discover there, it merely poins them out. When Atwooi's 
rine decides at the end ofthe novel to rem to the South, se 
decides (ke us) to lve in a technological, unnatural, and often 
Jndferent human world She cannot become an animal oa spit. Ske 
{s caught aso Uke us) as a human being who must choose continually 
tetwoen two realities, Sometines her mind and its lle will win: 
sometimes her feelings and intulon will et er. Whatever ber new 
Self wl eit il be complex andi will demand tat she be fee and 
‘reatve enough to make compromises. She will not, therefore, be the 
same person she was a the begining of er journey 

So far have discussed ony the Nonth and its effect on individuals 
{would ike ls to pot out how valuable the North's truth reo out 
Canadian idem aa whole. Just a the novels characters were afd 
to face thei past, 80 is there a reluctance in our national character to 
face our county's past How far back time the Canadian mind can 80 
or wants go i 4 question hat Peter Such explores in his novel, 
Riverran, 

Through a metho of sorytling that combines history with the 
tuthor’s own deans, Such Becomes shamans who tell the sory 
of the Bocthls’ exincdon trom their point of view. His novel's 
Purpose isto take the Beothks out of government files and pat them 
int the Canaan merry = tring them back to ie. His dreams are 
hisjourmeys nt the word of he dead, There he meets his it parent, 
his Beodk ancestors, jst as Atwood’ heroine me her biological 
penis, Like her, he {00 must crete their meaning. Extn, because 
they could nether escape noe adap to the arial ofthe Europeans, the 
Beothuks’ sory challenges the Canadian fear of the past. To accept 





esponsibility fo hei exnsin so po oneself in Peter Guy's place, 
ooking at Horaya’s hoy. They also represent est part of ourselves 
‘iverrur Is an important oem story because st lustates how 
erature ean absolve guilt creatively 
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‘By remembering the fist poop thatthe Europeans met an ile 
when they came to Canada, we Become more honest Canadians than the 
falsely imocent ones we often claim o he. Our identity need rounding 
‘out. We ned to stop running fom ourselves and pay the past what we 
‘owe it~ a place in our preseat lives. Riverrun shows us how to do that 
Walbo shows ws how the psychological fone ~ the Nort in man and 
the froner Ut we tke with us when we lave the geographical Noth 
~ is an extng from to explore, How well we use It depends on car 
cfullenging ou indvial earofdeth and our abit o change current 
‘values. What Such’s journey fto the Nor of his mind eevee to him 
1s not necessarily what our persoal journeys there will reveal us, 
Everyone has his an her own note tuts to discover 

‘To conclu, 1 would lke to read a poem from a volume entitled 
‘North of Summer by Al Purdy? The collection deserbes the post's 
joumey to Baffin Islnd in 1965. His journay was perhaps more smile 
ours than the cer exatpls Ihave been using. He did't become a 
Shaan; he ied but his mind was far too mona. Nelther dd he meet 
any dead Beathus oH! any bodes that be ad wanted to forget. He 
Aid see the Non realistically, however, an atthe en of his jourey he 
Felt confused by the meaning of his experience. The volun’ 
‘comeing poe, "The County ofthe Young’, describes his persona 
‘esting AY. Jackson in Pangnimung. Alwady an old ma, Jackson 
‘nos tht to know ‘the Non wel he pet wil have to go home and 
thin boat 


THE COUNTRY OF THE YOUNG 


‘AY. Jackson for instance 
33 year old 

hatway up ¢ mowntain 
standing in a patch of stow 

1o pain a picture that says 
"Look here 

‘You've nove sen this country 
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1 ot te way you thought was 
Look agai" 
‘And boory traders 
tos ina dream of money 
crows of homesick seamen 
‘Moore toa Chin-vsion 
huotng the Noth West Passage 
they dda se tether 
‘The colours I mean 
for they're not bright Gauguin 
corblazing Vincent 
ot even Breughel’s "Hunters in the Snow" 
where yo ean get los 
sd fund in $ minutes 
‘but the original colours 
that after a glans beanbeat 
lighted the maple forests 
‘in the county sou, 
You have 1 9p tile 
‘bend over and then Yok up 
= doll angen a cif face 
that sys iam deposits 
‘lve leaves ofthe ground willow 
with grey ser catkins 
‘minute wild lower beacons 
sea be asthe world’s eye — 
‘Aid you cant be looking fo something else 
‘money cet nights lodging on earth 
2 stepping stone to death maybe 
for you'l ever find the place 
haan old man's voice 
‘in dhe county of he young 
that sys 
"Look hee 
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1. Oxo Rank, “Life and Creation” n The Myth ofthe Birth of the Hero 
‘and other writings, ed Pip Freund (New York: Random Hout), 
Pp. 140-142, Rank also discusses the diference between the 
‘eure’ andthe exmina’s espoase oie a death in "Lie Feat 
and Death Fear in the same eon, p. 275. Ia "Self and Leal” 
Rank explains bow the eure personality (ype creates an ‘eal 
Self, This essay explains the psychological process that he naratae 
fof Surfacing wil experience if she chooses to continue. het 

2. From Norh of Summer (1967) by Al Purdy. The poem also appears 
In Collected Poems by Al Pardy by Al Pony. Used by pension 
ofthe Canadian Publishers, MeCllind and Stewart, Toon, 
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PART II 





HOW THE NORTH BECAME THE NORTH 















































River and Bay: Interpreting Manitoba’s North 


Jean Friesen! 
Deparment of History 
University of Manitoba 


Most of us think of out country, Canada, in linear sense. We sce 
‘ta stretching from east to west rather thin encompassing half 
inet and reaching fom sea tose to sea. We have all commonly 
sorbed ahistorical founding myth which views the Hudson River and 
the St Lawrence River as the great entrances 10 the new continent, We 
ive ltd thought 1 the historical place ofthe Mackenzie and Yukon, 
nd the welcome they offered othe fist peoples Indeed, we follow an 
sorial narrative which ooks tte Nor ney, and then only in he 
‘immediate late 200hcemury terms of Arctic sovereignty, a8 the 
Sorchouse of national resource wealth and ocasinally in tems of 
‘what might be called a “muscular wildemess nationalism” whee the 
[Non serves 3 the testing ground of Canadian ‘mantond 

“Manitbans toy probably share many ofthese percplons, but in 
their history they have teen offered a rater different sense of 
‘hemelves. [propose (within the constants ofthe Hex ten ites) © 
‘examine the work of seceding generations of Manitoba historians ad 
to look at their perceptions ofthe Nothin Manitoba's past. For those 
who are not hisorians, 1 shoul underie that one of he common 
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working assumptions is tht all history is ideas; all history is 
fmterretton, The historian secs facts, a process which has been 
likened to the work of «fisherman. Since thee are as many historical 
face 8 there ae ish a the ake, the job ofthe historian isto choose 
whore ose the nets (hat 8, define top), to select facts from the 
‘many caught in the nets, and o earange them into the ‘try. Bach 
historian will develop a story in hs or her own way. History does and 
should change with the generations and aconding othe place and cass 
‘ofthe historian, The history we eam in school will not be necessarily 
‘hat which wl susan us i od age 

‘Manitob's fist generation of Fuopean or non-native sora was 
largely Seos edvcated ~ Alexander Ross, J. Hargrave and Donald 
Gunn, They were retired for traders (or eonneted tothe Hudson's Bay 
Company) who wrote from the experience of long careers in the 
Norwest. They sw litle distinction between Noah and South. The 
‘Allamic and Hudson Bay were their geographical references. They came 
from an ert when Norway House, For Prince of Wales, and York 
Factory had been the seats of government and the souee of economic 
“ection for mich ofthe wesem woodlands, plains, bd sobarte, They 
sv Manitoba's Noah asthe heartland of a empite which suetced 1 
the Pacific, which had defeated a Prench economic invasion at the Bay 
fn he 17h and 18h entries, and by ver ad land from Montreal 
tho 18h and 19th cents, Manitoba history for them was the history 
ofthe furtiade and of  victogous inpeial company the Hudson's Bay 
Company. ft was an economic system ted to London, of couse, but 
aso 10 a recopnisably new society of Orkney traders, Métis and 
‘Aboriginal hoor, Highland seers, and European missionaries 
Which evenly found is focus at Red River, but which existed in 
‘merososm acs the Noh at Fort Alexander, Cumberland House, o¢ 
‘Norway House. The basa of Lake Winnipeg, ts noi-souh outs for 
‘canoe, York bat, and eventually steamboat, gave a uniy of economic 
Interest of communication ink, andof kinship tes which was elected 
in the historical interpretations of the “st” generation 

‘ter Confederation in 1870, Manitoba shrank, The old rade 
rire was divided into Keewatin andthe North West Terres, while 
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the Red River Seulement and the Potage Plains became the posape 
stamp province ~ merely a stepping stone in Ontario's westwant 
parson. The sump® of Ontario could be seen (and indeed i til 
‘sl in he call landscape ofthe stone courthouses and moxfied 
hic buildings of Carman, Neepawa, Poaye, and Brandon, which 
‘ow became visibly diferent rom the thatch, wood al bat ofthe fot: 
‘d-mitsion architecture that characterised The Pas, Grand Raps, of 
erens River 

‘Similar the historians of this age, Rev. Dr. George Bryce, Chester 
“Maria, and the Mantoba Historical Society, were concemed with nation 
building and wit rating in Manitoba the foundations of «province in 
‘he mage of exhes~ Bes, apricot, modem an industria? They 
‘reo the ieanograpyof Lord Selkiek ad the fr rads, but in ealisy 
the Nonh to them became dstast and even racially and cultually 
isin. The main communtaton route was no longer Lake Winipes, 
tacts iver, but the Canadian Pacific Raw. Eoonome diecton 
came from the East andthe historian’ poltical atenton was fused 
‘om Winnipeg and its commercial ambitions to dominate a westem (act 
2 nonhem) agiculral empire. The influence of this generation of 
historians endured in schools andthe popular imagination until te 
second World Wa. 

"From the 1950510 the 19705 the nterpeetation of Maob’s past, 
‘vas dominated by W.L. Moston, native hom and educated here and at 
Oxford. His one-volume sty on Manioda, writen inthe 1950s and 
revised and reprinted several times, begins withthe European view of 
the northern and maritime freer of Manitobs, with the work of Jens 
Monk and ether European explorers, and it emphasises the importance 
of Manitoba's fortrade empire* But Moron himself tok great pride 
‘in having walked behind the plough and welcomed the impriat of 
gic ad civilisation he equated the two) onthe landscape. Thee 
Js, im a seas, a comeadicion in Moson's work, for although he 
‘epanded the North and South in moral tems, be song eer the 
significance of what he termed the unity ofthe Bay andthe Plan in 
Manitoba's past And in his other writings, Morton, more than other 
‘Canadian historians, envisioned a nortbern identity which eifereaated 
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us from Americans or Europeans, and which gave the strong rhythm of 
the nother seasons 19 Canaan ife* It was aot a view that found 
‘much favour in Toronto, but tis sking example of & partion 
Manitoban interpretation of historical experince 

‘The thin generation of historians, fom the 1960 to the 19805, i 
more mumerous and diverse. Few are Manitobans, but all have aed 
‘immeasurably tour understanding of nother Manitoba i the 17h and 
‘th centuries. With the releation of the Hudson's Bay Company 
archives to Winipes, AJ. Ray, Jennifer Brown, iene Spry. Fis 
Pannckoek, Sylvia Van Kick, John Foster, and hers eteated an 
scatemic eld of far trade sues with ts own intemal debates, journal 
and scholarly confereces® Through the creation of Lower Fort Gary, 
‘he National Fi Board, and other erative works, some ofthis mera 
found its way iat the poplar mapnation.’ In Sense these hitoians 
took the fur ade andthe Nort out of Manito and placed ti ts 
‘own academic world. But ther most significant contnbation has been 
{o uncover he historical expeience of many ordinary northerers ince 
the aval of Baropeans Indians became labourer, trader, interpreters, 
‘wives, consumers and produces. In European eyes they took on a 
iferemation of language, economy and tentory, and became either 
partners of European ders orthe epitome of economic man, depending 
‘pon te historians interpretation of the massive documentation ofthe 
fur trate 

In he 19805 we can dlcern a transon to new nother history. 
Paul Thiste’s work on The Pas, John Milloy onthe Cree the new 
Fislorical Alls of Canada, Rick Enns on the economic context of 
Treaty 5, Matha McCarthy's istry of Grand Reps, an Leo Petipas' 
Otdimers share some common assumptions? All take as & given that 
hei foes is note and Native: mest lve in Mantobs but work 
‘outside the framework of academe and ate responsive 40 the new 
Imperaives of nothemers themselves. They have contbute tothe 
‘Native History of Manitoba Series!" and produced bbtogrpbies and 
reports Two years ago Tony Luser, President of Keewatin Community 
Coleg a The Pas, rpanse a succesful nortem history conference 
‘whose proceedings were suhsequemly published in Manitoba History. 
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‘This year there willbe two nonhem-histry conferences, bh at The 
Pas; one to commemorate Rev. Henry Budd, the fist onained Indian 
ninister of the Church of England, the eter to celebrate the life and 
times of Henry Kelsey. And perhaps even more significant ae the 
‘community and family histces from Puktawagan and Norway House. 

‘Yet argued tat these were tasional works, for I believe at 
there isa new northern history yet to be weten ~ one which will tum 
‘he word upside down It will begin in the North, perhaps with Glacial 
Lake Agassiz atthe "People of he North Wind" began wo ccupy what 
is now Manitoba, It will concentrate not on the fragments ofthese 
culures but on ther achievements. It may fllow the ‘songlins' (a 
Aboriginal Australians might sy) they created as they imprinted their 
‘sins and names on the rocks, vers and inland seas of he tndra and 
oes fret Here dhe Europeans wil be portrayed 8 being absorbed 
fato the polical framework of Cree, Assiniboine, Ojbwa, and 
Chipewyan in the 17dh and 18h cemures. The role of alcool and 
European disease may asume a mich greater significance, while the 
message of Christin missions wil be viewed from the perspective 
‘of an Aboriginal religion, which was intied by the new mythologies, 
bot resisted the racial iseriminaton and Chasm imperialism that 
accompanied the Chistian gospel. Aboriginal and household economies 
wil remain paramount this Ineretation of the pre-1870 pid, 
though changes in furtrde ongansuion and the intodveton of 
Steamboat wil suggest the transitions to be made inthe employment 
and daly eof many nonheen peoples. 

[As northern historians recreate theives ofthe 19th century, psp 
they wil se the Treaty Pesiod (whether in the 1870s or ae) as he 
Sigifcam transition of modem tines. Although peeved by Talans in 
Symbolic ems and form of poliica alice, the tweaues and later 
the Indian Act) were used by Europeans to open the way to a Jong, 
Period of forced change, which involved wemendous less of rsouress, 
selt-goveroment, elipious freedom, and fly cohesion 

‘This the kind of history Fanipate could emerge, and it sone 
which ke all story, wil be «form of empowerment for nonerer 
"a willbe more than that, aH will amy a wider significance. 
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{is story which has an ntermationa context, Totes pares withthe 
experience of exer Abodginalscities who saw sina invasions by 
European merchant, Chita pis an paternal governments and 
‘wo, inspite of resistance, were tse periods of great los 8 di 
‘hose in Maniota’s Nor. It places Canadian history in the broader 
lbal context ~ not an inconsequential development for a discipline 
hich, since the 1960, has teen increasingly turned inward. 

Secondly it offers a far richer and more Hneletally complex 
vodertanding of our past. The child of Manitoba who can r-unte the 
Bay and the Plain, who can eccunt the legends of Nanabovjow, who 
<elghs equally in an understanding ofthe Aboriginal spiival work, 
the politcal ideas of Louis Riel, andes, even the intiaces of the 
‘Manitobe School Questo, ithe hilt of afar rcher inheance, And, 
if we Took a the dramatic demographic shits that wil occur In 
‘Manitoba in the next two decades. we should recognise that ts this 
historical and intellectual perspective that will enable that child 10 
understand the new world of Brandon and Winnipeg as well as The Pas, 


NoTes 


ELH Catt, What is History, New York, 1962, 1s the classic 
expression of this perspective 

‘Alexander Ross, The Red River Setlment; ls Rise, Progress and 
Present State np, 1856, 1. Hargrave, Ked River, Monta, 187; 
Donald Gunn, History of Manitoba From the Earls Setiment 0 
1835 and From 1835 tothe Admission of the Province into the 
Dominion, Ouawa, 188, 


George Rryoe, A History of Maniob its Resources and People, 
‘Toronto, 1906, Fr the Manitoba Histoeal Society, se the artic 
by G.A. Friesen, “The Manitoba Histocal Society: A Centennial 
History.” Manitoba History, no. 4 1982, 


W.L. Morton, Manitoba A History, Toronto, 1957 
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WL, Moron, Te Canadian Identity, Toronto, 1961 
“The Hudson Bay Company magazine The Beaver functioned in the 
1970s he journal ofthe fur rade, The North Amelean Fur Trade 
Conference meets regularly and pubishes its proceedings. 

Soe particularly the sees Daughters of the Country, which was 
largely writen and produced in Manitoba and als with the 
histo experience of mixedlood women, 

(One of the signiicant debates in furrade history has been among 
formaliss, characterised by the work of AJ. Ray, who argue that 
Indian trading practices quickly came to resemble those of the 
‘cconomic man’ of asic economic theo. That i, they responded 
ina European manne o the dictates of supply and demand. 

Paul Thistle tndian-Ewropean Trade Relations in the Lower 
Saskatchewan River Region to 1840, Winnipeg, 1986; Jobn $. 
Milley, The Plains Cree: Trade, Diplomaey.and War 1790-1870, 
Winnipeg, 1986; The Historical Aas of Canada, vol, From te 
Beginning 10 1880, (ed) R. Cole Haris, Toronto, 1987; R. Enns, 
‘The Fur ‘Trade’ at Norway Howse” 1796-1875: Preliminary 
Considerations inthe Discusion of Treaty 5°, Winnipeg: Thess 
(MA), Univenity of Manitoba, 1989; Martha McCarthy, Grand 
‘Rapids, Mania, Papers ia Mattoba History no, L Deparment of 
‘Cure, Hetape and Recreation, 1988; Le Petipa, People of the 
‘Nortvind, Deparieat of Cote, Hesage and Recreation, 1988 
The Native History of Manloba Sevier is produced by the 
Universy of Manitoba Press, but is governed by a separate Board 
composed of Janet Fontaine, Ejah Harper, Dass Young, Rao 
MeKay, Geny Fisen, Geoge Schult, Emma Larcqve, and 
Wayne Moodie 

Manitoba Hisory, 1989, Speci! Issue, The North. 

CCaent sts indicate hat in the mid-1990s, one in four people 
‘entering the labour fore of Manitoba will be Aboriginal. 





















































Northern Manitoba 1870-1970 — An Historical 
Outline 


Gerald Friesen* 
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Dame Veronica Wedgwood, the great English historian, once 
esesbe her excitement at isoverng tat hee might ea form athe 
seemingly Infinite patems of fuman expen, tht jumbled 
bckprounds cold actually fll into place to create a meaning pice, 
that a period ful of detail might exhibit an architecture. She weno 
sy that dis discovery was accompanied hy he paral eecogltion that 
truth has more than one face’! Her words clarify my own reaction 
the assignment of reviewing the history of northern Manitaba from 1870 
to 1970. Thave discovered forms that wore unknown to me, and that, 
Irth, inded, has more than on face. The following pages wil offers 
trie outne ofthe regions experience and it will emphasize that hee 
tne (vo orem histories, one Aboriginal and the other European 
Canadian, 

ow did the North become the Non? European Canadians would 
reply differently, depending on the age in which they lived. In the 
obs, a pivotal decade inthe history of North America, les pays d'en 
‘haut, the Now, othe Nonhwest (Ie terms were interchangable) 
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offered the seared and divided British colones of central and eastern 
Canada an escape from politcal deadlock and an economic oppontuniy 
‘Therefore, the Noth was nt jst an afer shought in Confederation bat 
‘one ofits central purposes. The North at that point comprised al the 
Jangs wes and north of lakes Huron and Superior it provided Canadians 
with 2 reason o be a maion? 

‘The Lnking of Noah and Wes, a inthe popular erences tothe 
[Nomhwest ended in the 1880s and 18% when the pases, a pote 
‘wheatbelt, seized the popular imagination at home and abroad. Ths, 
fiom then uni the 1940s, the North withdrew othe line ofthe boreal 
forest, For most ofthis tie, it was not central to Canadian thought 
because he great national ask was he Setement ofthe rae. I dis 
enjoy 2 cera reputation, 48 the ataction of the Group of Seven 
Paintings and of Grey Owl demrststed, and it entered Canadian 
consciousness as a rest of economic developments inthe 1920s, bat 
ts postion id ot realy change? 

"believe thatthe location ofthe Non shied once mow as esl 
‘of Word War I, Across Canada, the intodoction of new technology, 
money and people mide a great difeence to northern Canada. In 
“Manitoba, the aiferenes took the form of airbases at The Pas aod 
CChurcil, an elcome communications station at Churchill, new 
weather siations and ado sevies, rods and tse, ad sores and 
wage lout swell athe iasituons ofa growing provincia empire 
These new evens and iasttutons actualy divided the North in two 
fiom the 19405 on: the Middle Nort, oe provincial noth, as in 
Manitoba, which was above 53° laitue, andthe Arcl, which was 
oh of 60* 

‘Aboriginal Canadians probably perceive the evoltion of the 
‘entra tem Nom quite difereily. As early a he 1860s, European 
‘Canadians observed that some Naive fais nan and Mis) were 
‘moving avay fram setled pas, inthis ease Red River, because they 
‘were driven out or Beeawse they wished fo continue & hon-based 
existence.” In 1895, Father Morin dese sina exo from the 
Edmooton area, arguing thatthe Méus preferred the "Teedom” ad the 
“soliude™ of the more nonherly communiies like Athabasca and 
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Mackenzie From this perspective, the Aboriginal Nowh was defined 
by a traitonal economy and commonity. suspect tat, for many, tis 
‘ype of Noth, a place that was teyond the reach of modem 
‘communications, crab o exis at some point between 1940 and 1970 

‘The polica history ofthe North wil in Native terms, focus fit 
on the sighing of treats in the 1870s and the adhesions of 1908-10, 
‘The tty implied a relalonship between relative equal, despite the 
covering sovereignty of the Crown. Native pli! history shied 
‘ranaically in character in 1876 with the Federal Governments passage 
ofthe Tndan Act, which removed Indian autonomy completely, and 
reed Indians othe status of "wands ofthe state” or chile. AS a 
res, the context of the Indian Act consites a second subject of 
study. The tid context of Native pollical history began with the 
Natural Resouces Transfer of 1930. y thi agement, contol over 
pblic lands and natural resources was transfered frm Ona (0 the 
Ppovincal governmens, This was followed by «mich more 
Imterenonist administration of the Nom, incoding dct provincial 
supervision of apie, Fishing, bunting and timber eting. Te fourth 
‘major therein the poial histor ofthe Aboriginal Noth began when 
Indian regained he right to vote (hey had voted in the first Manitoba 
lection of 1870) and to old provincial and federal oie; only 
since 1952 in provincial election, and 196 i federal lecdons that all 
“Manitoba Taian have been able to paipte i this formal proces of 
choosing the governments and piles thi shape thle lives” 

“The European-Canadan version of northern politic history began 
wit he bountary definitions in 1870 and 1881, the 1884 court decison 
‘on Ontario's boundary claim, andthe 1905 creation of Saskatchewan 
During this period, indeed from the 1870s 10 1912, most of the 
Manitoba Nor was known as the Distct of Keown, no hat hs 
Inde mech liference, since it was eued from Winnipeg by the 
Lcutenant Governor of Manitoba, The terstoril definitions changed 
when Robert Borden became Prime Minister To repay Manitoba's 
loyalty to Conservatism, Borden extended the province to 60° Nom in 
1912 thereby adding 180,000 square mile (466 164K) tthe ginal 
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70,00 (181,286 kn), The extension created a province about he same 
size as its western counepa, 

‘A tid phase of Buropean-Canadin political history comprises the 
‘sablihment and operation of local goveraments and municpaes, 
In The Pas, Pine Falls, and Fin Fon, They were created between 1912 
and the 19205, an era when provincial administration of scares 
‘commenced and when an exenive campaign to provide health and 
educational services inthe region was launched 

‘A four phase hasbeen Ibelled by Robert Robson, the age of 
wilderness suburbs". In thi most recent period, goveramen and 
Imusiness have collaborated Inthe creation of" megapojectype 
‘communities, which diffe fom their southem cousins only in 
location, of so twas hoped * 

This bref note represents an outline of two versions of nother 
political history. I is noting more than the skeleton, however, and 
would require much research ofl in propery. Polite i ony apart, 
‘ofa proper history we mast remember, and should be supplemented by 
‘iscussons of economic developments and cultural change. Again 
‘Aboxiginal and European-Canadian versions wil dif. 

‘The remarkable diversi of Native economic adaptations afer 1870, 
1s theft striking tome in Naive economic history. Trapping. fishing, 
Jogeing, feighing, and farming all supplemented te returns of the 
traiional hunting and guherng in the two generations stretching from 
1870 the First World War. The Naive economy was at one separate 
‘or and tegrated with that of Whites and, inthis prio, i sufced 
to ensure survival, hough twas fr fom offering plenty? Moreover, 
the Indians ha ess contol than eve before over ther ives. Aboriginal 
wage labours, of course, might expect to be at the mercy of their 
employers becatse they had litle power to resist, except by walking 
‘ay from their jobs. However, even Aboignal People who followed 
trang hunting and tapping practices were acicing the effects of 
Whit inusions on animal popolaons as was the case along the route 
‘ofthe Huon Tay Railway. 

‘The second phase of Aboriginal economic history extended from 
1914 1940 and was masked by great Moctstions in fortune. Fur 
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prices plummeted in 1920-2, rose sharply ater 1924, and colle 
again during the Depression, The prestre on willfe resources 
Ierewedsubstanially, to the point that depletion of some species 
became a worry. The creation of the muskrat marshes atthe 
Sastatchewan Delia in the lite 1930s was one expresion of this 
concer, and the absence of allermate wage work inthe 1930s afected 
Native ast did White fais in Manitoba, One-hid of al Indians in 
Cana received some form of rele payment in 1937, oflen grudgingly 
‘shouldbe noted, and werculosis approached epidemic proportions.” 
"The thin pera in an Aboriginal economic history extended nearly 
to the present It was distinguished by the continuous weakening ofthe 
traditional mode of houschold-hased economic production and its 
replacement by various fons of goverment transfer payments, along 
‘with Aboriginal involvement in wage labour inthe growing setlements 
{in both the mid-Nonh and inthe South. Government-nspired economic 
experiments, from tourist camps, fisheries and handicrafts om the one 
hand o timber cuting and local construction on the othe, marked the 
Inston to Native dependence om the state asthe source of ecoomte 
iovation, but the lack of polical commitment and of bureascratic 
continty didnot serve either administrator or administrated wel” 
How different would the European-Canadian economic history 
appear? Is possible to base such a naraive on transportation 
technology, so fundamentalist inthe other history of European 
Canadians. One might hepin with the canoe and York bot, both of 
hich provided adequate means of earying fers to the Bay and 
‘conveying a lated aay of trade goods to Natve hunters before the 
"Bobs." The rallway-ledtranspottion revelation that -ondered the 
North American continent inthe mid-nineteenth centry, and mach of 
the globe as wel, made posible the movement of tones of goods in 
‘very season, It was pivotal in the history of northern Manito, Its fist 
impact was he sbandonment ofthe historic Bay route to London, ae 
thus the York Factory-Norway House axis, in favour ofthe steamboat 
andra ink between Wipe, Minneapolis, an he Atlant. From the 
1870s to te 18905, the alway ofthe south pis also sustained 
« seamoat conection between Winnipeg, Grand Reps, and the 
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Prince Alber Eémonion tesitory tothe nomthwest. AS the ralway 
‘Myanced the stcamboat eie, aod bythe late 1890s, the Regina PA 
and Cagary-Edmonton benches, tit orth from he Canadian Pci 
had undercut he steamer afi” 

‘The rll revolton then launched the nex! phse of nonhem 
Manitoba's economic history. The cause was the Hudson Bay Railway, 
Which ad been devised by Winnipeg businessmen in the 1880s to 
‘isan an independet (rom central Canada that is) econo ote to 
Europe forwesem trade, Te 180 temps were unsuccessful, Bu the 
plan was revived afer 1900, Under pressure from parkland farmer, 
Laurer blessed the pojct ify. A a result line reached The 
as by 1908. There stalled only tobe reseed by RL, Borda, who 
pushed the line toward the Bay before the war intervened, Mackenzie 
‘King was Prime Minister and, agua, subject to pressure from pile 
fame, when the line was Snally completed in 1929, The gra 
terminal opened two years latee* The Hudson Bay Railway was 
‘crucial to Furopean-Canadian economic history not only for is 
‘encouragement of fomerapriclore, which was self notable inthe 
1920s (more in Saskatchewan than fn Manitoba), bt frit contbution 
{o new frontiers in nother Manitoba, Those economic fonts 
inciaded forestry (based in The Pas), ning (Flin Foo, Shersdon), and 
hhydo-lecte development (Grand Rapids), all of which were uterly 
dependent on the existcnce ofthis vey rain 

‘The most rent period of Eurpesn-Canadian economic history is 
that since World War I, and hasbeen designated by Morss Zaslow as 
the erof megarojecs in the provincial north. Lynn Lake, Thompson, 
Leaf Rapids (mine developmen), andthe Churchill Forest Industries 
‘venture (ber and paper all ould be categorized as megapojes 
{tis morewory tat each was associated with extensions of the Hason 
Bay Railway. Anohersroup of megapeojecs was based onthe hyo 
electric potential of northern vers, Fist om the Saskitchewan, then on 
the Nelson River 

(Oter themes than transportation self also figure inthe Not's 
European-Canadian economic history. One is the history of the 
workforce ~ unions, worker tumower, and the psychology of an age= 
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strated and boom bust ype of community. Another isthe history of 
‘side ownership (chiefly American). A thi concems the vistas 
‘of  single-enerprise town based on an export staple Sil anther 
Iype of economic history would consider European-Canadin ireatent 
‘ofthe local enviroment, 

‘Beyond politics and economics theres another kind of history tha 
sis about the peychie adjstments or cultural adaptations that a 
‘community undergoes. Very litle ofthis stry has been tod. Ifthe 
descriptions of Aboriginal bei prepared y far trader George Neon 
‘in 1823 are even parially accurate, we havea long road to travel efor 
we will understand bow Manitoba's Naive People reacted t0 the 
sssertions of Christan missionaries during the ninetenth centr. 
‘Should this be a sory of continuity in Aboriginal eeligin, or of drastic 
‘ealjustmeat? One suspess that he former, comtnuty, i loser to the 
truth, and that syncretism wil be the dominant theme, but the history i 
yt tobe waite” 

Finally, what of the cultural history of northern Manitoba's 
uropean-Canatians? Moris Zaslow has argued that the orem 
experience in Canada was not aresptulation of the American fromler 
caperene. That the Canadian experience was nota inva as 
the American Instead it was directed by lage, hierarchical corporations 
and powerful goverment. Canadians never attained emancipation fom 
their metropolitan consoles 3s did the inhabitants ofthe American 
Wiest, according to Zaslow; eather, te Canaan Now an Notivest 
were supervised by police and cv servants rom the eaty days, andthe 
Naive People were not exiled to reserves bu, for beter and worse, 
‘were left cominve ther tational economies uate pressure of 
resource depletion and modem society drove them fo setleents 

‘Wil, Moro, Manitoba's premier historian, woulda that nether 
the Nom nor Manitba as whole ever created, or could expect 10 
becom, a separate and distinctive culture. Manitoba was apa of 
larger community. Nevertheless, Moron talked of the “action and 
reaction of sete south and wilderness north’, ofthe “natural selection” 
that created a special breed, the Manoban and coneluded inthe fist 
‘on of his definitive history ofthe povince: “Mito, ke Canada, 
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was the response tothe challenge ofthe Noch, a challenge not quickly 
for easily tet, And those who remained and met that challenge, 
generation on generation, might hope tose in the life oftheir coonty, 
by work of hand or wont of spc, some stubbom northern 
‘owering." We might say that tis was just etorc, that Professor 
Morton was leaning toward the romantic in these closing lines of a 
Jeep felt book. But sere are several ths in his words. Fist, all 
‘Manitobas are nocthernes, bd all Manioh is Noh, as we have seem 
‘in one version of Canadian geographical perceptions, Second, one 
crucial part of Manitoba history does ie in the iteration of ts South 
with ts Non, especialy for European-Canadans. In the preceding 
‘uli, Ihave sketched the skeleton for several other generalizations 
Drawing wpon Veronica Wedgwood, Ihave suggested tht the th of 
the nother Manis sory has al least two faces, Aboriginal sod 
Buropean-Canadian. And fourth, have suggested tha the form ofthe 
story, the architecture or pater, probably requires that divisions be 
ran the dade ofthe 1870s aa again inthe 1925-195 span, Sch 
8 peiodization spares the ea of Aboriginal domance inthe North, 
the age before 1870, from an age of Native and European co-existence, 
the 18705 to the 1930s. The story since World War I, as inthe rest of 
Canada ad cer formecy peripheral areas ofthe word economy, is 
one of global integration, 
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Manitoba: The Dynamics of North-South 
Relationships 


John Loxley? 
Profesor of Eeamoaies 
‘University of Manitoba 


The purpose of tis papers wo examin changing perceptions ofthe 
‘Nonth and of North-South ations. begins by looking at some of he 
views ofthe Non as presented inthe fist reports on northern Maaiobs 
in 191671918, but I should mak it clear fom the outset tat fam not 
tm hisiorian, To paraphrase the Premio, paraphrasing the Bruntand 
‘Commission - economic what Ido. 

1992 wl be the 8D annivenary of dhe northern teritory being 
‘aed to Manitoba, when 178,000 square miles (461,000 squace kl 
were brovght ino the province. This marked the beginning of 
‘rfound change in how the region was perceived, To that point in is, 
‘he European view fom the South was thatthe Noth was “avast, 
stretch of rock, water and mmskeg'! “aback door and a closed one at 
tha’ “a bare, inhospitable and practically worthless dstic”; “an 
bse in the way, one 10 be overcome im the shortest and most 
espetous manner posible ~ "a hintetand’? By 1917-1918 this 
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perception had changed completely. LA. Campbell, the fit 
Commissioner of norbeen Manitoba, who wat actully based in The 
Pas, observed that: "Norther Manitoba is now begining 1 have & 
relly definite meaning to the people of Canada a ava trioy with 
immense possibilies justin the inal stages of sts developmen 
"There exist there natural resources of great chess abd vaity"* 

Speaking of the mineral pote ofthe region, JB, Tyel remarked 
that: "The people of Canada have begun to realize tat there is in 
other Manioba a great country which is wor exploring at 
developing forthe natural resources which it contains"? 

‘The Nort, ten, was sen athe Key wo indies development in 
the province a5 a whole and was fefered to those Lemme. It was 
arged that “in rer to roundoff the industa Hie ofthe commit, 
new resoures had 10 be taped, and that the Noabland, in all 
probability hold he key” ® 

‘The min instrument by which this would be brought about would 
be the rato to Churchill, which was expected (© do forthe Noh 
what rays had done for the South. It was already clear by 1917, 
Therefore, what directions nothem Manitoba would tke 

People were talking about mineral deposits and the development, in 
Particlar, of oper. They were envisaging forestry development they 
were antcipaing hydro development and were even speciying the 
major sites Wih few exceptions, what has followed was mote of ess 
‘reicted ttat time, hough obviously, the rch varity of mineral 
eposits was not outlined in any deal. 

mn addition ots mineral hydro-forsry development of the Noah, 
‘here was a Vision which included agriculture, People were enthusiastic 
bout its prospects. They also had in mind 3 owe balanced, iterated 
\developmet ofthe North in which agriculture would play hey 10} 
even whew the mia emphasis was on minerals. As early as 1917, 
‘Tyrell speculated that "If T shouldbe ave twenty years hence at 
should have the god fortune 10 be able to revisit this country, which I 
have watced fom its economic bith, I shall confidently expect to soe 
‘ni cowns and villages which wil be oeates of profitable mining 
Indosties and ls a prosperous farming commanity which will ot only 
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be rising a food supply adequate for the wse ofthe county isl, but 
also for expt to asst in feeding thase who live i cies or dsiiets 
es favourably sated"? 

So there was this view of the North as an integrated econo, 
seeviced by its own agriculture. Tere was also an early ecogaiton of 
the potemlal of tousm* Thus, by the end of the Fist Word War, 
there were areal lar economic visions forthe North, some of which 
have dominated and comin to dominate Nodth-South interactions 

‘The most sting aspect ofthis early report on the Noh’ potential 
‘hough, was that with he single excepon of «reference to the oe of 
1m Indian man in discovering a huge deposit of copper, Native People 
were singlarly absent. And, indeed, in describing the Nonh as a 
heron, there was a suggestion of it being inhabited not only by & 
sparse population, ut perhaps also by an inferior civilization 

The secon theme was that as ealy as 1917/8, the main purpose 
of developing the North was considered tobe resource exrston eather 
than improving the wellbeing of people who happened to live there, 
plicit, aleady, there wasa suggestion that development ofthe Noth 
‘woul e forthe common god, meaning the good ofthe cc Beyond 
the North Ge, Hatt would be driven by imperatives other than the 
needs of northem Native Pept) 

‘Thirdly, te Stat was expected fo playa key ol in developing the 
Noth, focusing at that tie, ofcourse, on the railroad, And finally, 
there was an emphasis thoughout his Report on lare-sale practon, 
‘This was the form that developments were going take, with tpt 
implications forte Native inhabits. Hendry, writing in 1918, aleady 
foresaw the hydro developments onthe Nekon River, and argued tht 
sch developments would all be large underakings” People also 
thovght at tht time that lage indstes would move north, out of 
Indo centres and to the source of hydro emery.” They also spoke 
of lumber mills which would rival those of the East, again with an 
emphasis on large-seae prodcton" 

‘Some ofthese themes continue to dominate views of the North 
today. Production Is concentrated on foresty, mineral and hyo 
evelopment, and i lage scale, Touasm if also well established, We 
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ow, however, that the ral did ot ead to the North developing 
in gute the same way as did the South since economic Integration has 
‘ot developed the way that people thowght it might aftr te Fist Work 
‘War. infact, podactin nthe Noh s basally forexpor, while inputs 


required for prodoction ae impoted, and pros themselves are 
exported. The Noah i, a essence, «casi case of an open economy. 
11s ot an integrated economy, and with the exception of the Pasquia 
‘oe sod few gandens, te agicularal potent of the North has not 
‘en elie, 

Tn more recent times, perspectives on the Noth have changed 
somewhat, The 1963 Report ofthe Commitee for Mantas Boonie 
Future (COMEF) envisaged the Now becoming more iatgeated with 
{he South” Tis represented « move avay fom the idea of integrating 
northern indistres more closely togeter, towards the goal of integrating 
northern nd outer dusts. The emphasis, therefore, wasindustal 
‘malgamation inthe province asa whole, suggesting that this had not 
been a feaue of past development.” The explanation for this i that 
‘ndustial enterprises inthe North had een iterated with economies 
elsewhere through expons. 

[ative People wore ceri not ignored in the COMEF Repo, 
Which in many respects was a remuksbly enlightened document fr 
time, bot the development strategy proposed by the Commitee led 
inevitably, in my’ pinion, othe neglect ofthe needs of Native People 
They saw resource development asthe key 1 economic development, 
reiterating the theme of Campbel’s Repor in 1917-1918 ~ no elfon 
‘aust be spared to stimulate source development a northern Maniohs, 

Secondly, they emphasized even more so than in the 1917-1918 
Report te importance of scale Large-scale prodvction was important, 
for competition an fr engaging in rade inte world economy. There 
‘were numerous quotes which emphasized his i mining, forestry, and 
hyd “The type and sale of investment eeglred for major resource 
developneat wil equle investment by organizations who can manage 
large resources of technical knowledge, experience and capita. there is 
lite hope for developing such resources 10 the full excep in 
‘cooperation with enterprises which operate on a worldwide sale 
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‘A funber theme in the COMEF Repor, absent in the 1917-1918 
Report, was an emphasis on urgency: things hid to be dove quickly. 
Why? Because, if rsoares were aot wed to the fl they WOuld Be 
ase, “The power resources of nother Manitoba are a good example 
fof a resource whose potenti economic value can be lost if Tet 
‘undeveloped to long” 

“Thies a theme which was prevalent inthe Schreyer government in 
the late 1960s and early 1970s, Prem Schreyer was concemed, in 
fparcular, hat there were huge quantities of fie wate running avay 10 
‘he ea whose potential was Beings. Hence the province should ball 
lange tyro dans, In the COME Report thee was silar theme 
sppliod 10 foresty. “The benefits 19 be reaped from the carly 
‘development of what snow a wasting asset In northern Manitoba offer 
‘adequate justition for government intervention". " There was, 
‘therefore, a eclig that any wee not cat down and made ino a paper 
ag was wasting ase. 

‘The next theme inthe COMEF Report was one which obviously 
eas ot present in the 1917-1918 Repon, but one that his come 10 
‘omsnate thinking on the North ~ thatthe tadonsl economy could 
provide a living foe the people of the Nosh and that manufacturing 
Indsees were nt ely tobe established tere” 

"Ad, finally, once again the Stte figures prominently in the 
CCOMEF Report. Te State's funtion was to promote private foreign 
‘avestment foe large-scale indusializaton and it would make things 
happen inthe North Because without Stat intervention the eva sector 
‘would not papas 

Pating all these themes together, i follows Topically that the 
‘COMEF Report would recommend an economic strategy of integration 
for Native People, Native People ought to be made ‘productive’ by 
Joining the mainstream of White, wan, industrial society through 
Iniration, Bur aso, puting together these various emphases on resource 
‘evelopment, sae, urgency, and a contempt for eter ways of i, it 
's not surprising that the goal of integrating Native People into 
‘mainstream fe has been very difficult o achieve and, in fie, has not 
been realized, 
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By the erly 19705 there was already widespread scepticism about 
‘his paricular mode! of development, although atthe sme ime, there 
‘developed theoretical rationalization forthe problems faced by Native 
People in the Noh This rationalization, based on theories of dualism, 


now pests itersore on northem developmen, paricurly the 
wings of faely senor ev servans who moved from the province to 
the Federal Government, and who had significant iftuenee on shaping 
cconomicdevelopmeat policy in norhem Manitoba. Tis theoretical 
Inucace is that not of geographical dualism but economic and 
Sociavevitral dualism. Tis approach argues that alongside a modern 
{industrialized White society, which enjoys the good Canadian ie, tare 
{4 Nave society characterized by drunkenness, an inaility to adas, 
4 lack of reiaiiy, and an inability to participate a industrial soley. 
Te poss, therefore, a kind of eukwral dualism which becomes racist in 
its connotations. This sotto say, by the way, tha the civil servants 
Thad in mind took to this extreme, but their ype of analysis was 
fact catisd 10 that exteme by the 1974 Report on Nother 
‘Transportation, which adopted a paculrly rade form of dualism’ 

Dalim cameo the fore inthe Noten Working-Group Repo of 
TOT, which recommended again, for the Non, an emphasis on 
rescue developmen." By this tine hydro had become prominent, 
with mining and forestry continsng to play important secondary oes, 
There was recognition that theming sector in puricular ad failed to 
Integrate Native People — tht it had fale o offer them obs. But there 
twas «vow. a the sre time, that these two Nore were ite separa, 
bth physically and carly, This taskforce report ared that: "to 8 
‘very substanlal extent the development ofthe new North had let she 
‘old Noch comparatively untovched™® 

(Ope can immediately think of lage sections of northern society for 
‘hich this observation is patently not accurate - the Northern Food 
‘commanits, the people of The Pas and Churchill. Nonetheless, the 
report emphasized this dualism the inability of Natve People w adapt 
and argued that the resource base was insufficient for communi 
‘evelopment, repeating a theme in he COMEP Report. The coacasion 
as again, Ineviably, that people should relocate, But the woekng 
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‘romp di not fee that c was appropiate to comlaue existing poy, 
Which encouraged the younger people to migra. They felt that 
‘ovement emphasis should be, instead, on moving whole fais. 

By the mid-1970s in Manitoba, economic policy hid stited 
ramatically, atleast on pape, with the adoption of the Noxhern 
Surteay for Development. This emphasised a commitment 10 the 
‘overment’s tay-option— tha, as fr as possible, people ought to have 
{he ight wo stayin thei communities. The Report atempred 0 develop 
asrategy which woold converge the northem economy, 4008 which 
Would use nontiem resources to ereate employment and economic 
actives in the Noth, and would keep the Denes of resource 
‘uullsaion i communities. The emphasis was on smallscle and 
patcipaory approaches to development. The rle ofthe Stat was il 
to be an important one, but the scale of ts activities was redvoed 
cnomously. The Stte would fiat, help plan, and subsidize. This 
policy was never folly implemented fora vasety of reasons discussed 
etbewhere by the author 

Contemporary approaches to economic development inthe Now 
«an be sd to be quite ambiguous, The emphasis i sil put on resource 
development for export, pariculely bydo, forestry at mining 
development, given be Conawapah dam, te Repup projet, an planned 
expansion of Hudson Bay Mining and Sieling, The ambivalence flows 
from the comiaved view of a lack of altemative projets for mal and 
Native communities. 

‘The State plys 2 major role in promoting large investments and 
continves to do so in a vary of ways though direct savestmen, 
privatisation t give-away prices, and subsdisation But the State slo, 
now, mic involved in smaller communities that ely on is asistance 
for welfa, jb creation, infasrucue, local goverment, healthcare, 
ste, In some of which fields there have een improvements in recent 
yeas. The largest employer in hese communities i, in fat, the Stat 
‘What as not improved 6 the economic ass, an so the aby 10 
sustain these economies through thei own aes and nome is sy 
no there. Most effectively remain, therefore, wards ofthe State, They 
o not own or even patipatesigifcamly in the massive resource 
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projets of the Nort, although they ae frequently adversely affected by 
‘hem, 

‘The curet approach o development inthe North sa weetion of 
how society at lege Ives in Canada, and indeed, inthe indus 
‘work. There isan emphasis on Kniess grow, and here T would 
disagree with the introductory remarks of the Premier, The Bronand 
‘Commision contains some major ws ~ the main one being that t 


assumes that continued growth and sustainability are compatibe tnd that 
the environmental effects of growth canbe managed, 

Secondly, our society has a throw-sway mentality, We even throw 
sway whole towns (eg. Lynn Lake; once we are done with it, we 
‘spose of i There i a alm fo think in creative tems about how 
society migh« manage such ingle resource towns beyond the fe ofthe 
‘esoure base. Tiny, and reledly, resource development cominves to 
be emphasized at the expense of commainty development. Fourthly, we 
accept consumption patie as they are and we base our economic 
‘development on the notion tat consumptive growth is imide. So, for 
‘instance, Manitoba is puting several blion dollars ino the Limestone 
an Conswapah projects without thinking of how we might, for instance, 
reduce ou consumption of tid It may well be ha the many billions 
of dolar gong into all the projets night be beter spent reducing the 
ational consumption of ener. 

naly there is an assumgsion that pollution sa necessary price for 
menting consume needs, eg. the notion tat in the case of the 
Repap projet, bleaching paper isa good thing to do and it neds tobe 
done, So, the problems that Native nonheme face come pany fom 
this genta apeosch to development, 

[An aliematve approach i needed, urgently, which would have 
catirely diferent implications forth people of bth the Now and the 
South, Such an approach would aiempt to put people and the 
‘envionment ist, reduce scale, emphasize quality rather than quantity: 
‘tight even emphasize partsime work a8 opposed to fllsime work, 
and it would ermphasize conserving versus using resoures 

“This approach woul at vale the North ony sa mies deposit 
of rescues Indeed, it woul! havea diferent perception of resources, 
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For instane, it would not automatically assume that resources are 
‘wasted if hey are not dugout ofthe ground or chopped down. In this 
resect, it seems that new technologes might open up new possibilities 
for the Nowh, Those new technologies emphasize small-banch 
prodvction and economy of scope, as opposed 10 economy of scale, 
‘They minimize transportation as a problem: they overcome remoteness 
ssa problem. 

Tes new ecologies canbe spied on a smal scale an thoy are 
potable, There is, therfore, the possibilty that the wide-spread 
‘Masi of these technologies i the North might open up new ways of 
living that dono threaten the environment and which do ot undermine 
foe tzeten the attachment that people sll have to tadional ways of 
Ife. Whether or noe this will happen of course, wil depend pay upon 
whether of not Stat policy can be adapted to move away fiom its 
emphasis on lagescaleresouree-bsed development and begin looking 
‘st more flexible abd eeaive ways of meeting people's neds i the 
Noah 
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‘The Boreal Forest of Manitoba in a Global 
Context 


William O. Pruitt, J? 
Deparment of Zoology 
Universiy of Manitoba 


‘The boreal forest isthe aga. Originally a Rassan word meaning 
“s marshy forest in Sites’, the word has come fo mean the 
‘ireumpoar coniferous forest. Tags has remarkably few species of 
ants. In sme repons hundreds of quae kilomtzes are dominated by 
‘oar species of tees ~ two kinds of spruce, bireh and aspen, Ina few 
regions, literally thousands of square Kilometes have 90 percent of the 
tre biomass represented by one species ~ larch. 

Because the dominant ees are confers, pariculaly spruce, he 
general aspect ofthe taza i eset the same wherever its found 
= spie-tkesprces agaist the skyline, lampy pines, feathery laches, 
‘wite-barked birehes, and dense sands of alders, together forming & 
‘mosaic paem when viewed from te at. The climate, ol plans and 
animals ame an interacting fabsc which is disinct fom ober 
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associations adjcent it Although thee area numberof imporare 
regional vaitons othe tng they are but phases of wha i obviously 
the same biotic association Put 1978). 

Poleward from the tig i @ Wanson zone oe ccotone of varying 
with, sometines as much as several hundred Kilometre. This i the 
forest tundra, which can occur in two diferent aspects. These may be 
seater tres with shrubs between, oF there may’ be isolated bts of 
forest in protected sites, Idffeenstehetwoen tags and forest-undea 
by resting tugs to forest sulficienly dense to allow a red squire 
(eaniasciarar) 1 ave ro eto te without having to come down 
to the ground 

In the South, the edge ofthe taga Is moe difficult to define. Here 
‘he coniferous foes intergrades with a complex of vegeton types ~ 
nother hardwoods, pai troup the forest-teppe or aspen parla, 
and many interlocking types inthe mountains. 

“The niga consists primarily of highly resinous coniferous tres and 
is therefore extremely sscepile 1 fre. Although wide was a 
regular oocumence in preconict ties in North Ameria the frequency 
of wildfire ss increased enormously since the alga was invaded by 
oropean cues. In iterioe Alaska, about thee-quaness of the 
sprce-birch aga has burned, and in ther resions of Noh Amesica, 
ach a8 nomtera Saskatchewan, vinually all of the spruce tiga has 
burned, In nortwester Nonh Amica, the tign charctessically 
regenerates through stags of freweed (Epil), birch (Betula), and 
sspen (Populus rmdoides), but on the Canadian Shiels afer spruce 
tala is destoyod by fre, jackpine (Pinus dvarcata) sages pss for 
many, many year. AWers (Alms) frequently form impasable 
haparal-ike thickets, functioning a trogen fixers, 

"Aa import aspect of taiga vegetaion is the presence of 
‘beny-bering subs, Soc plants 8 Dushery (Vactaiun), high-bah 
eranbeny (Viburnum), low-bush cranbery (Vaccinium vitidea), 
‘rowbery (Enpetrun),clowsborry (Rubus chamemoras), and rowan 
(Sorbus) ae important in the Hives of igs bids, manuals and people 

"The tniga is rly vast in exe. It makes up 27 perceat of the 
wort foes (17x 10k?) and occupies 11 perce ofthe land 
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area ofthe Nodhern Hemisphere. In Nowh America north of Panama, 
the tga occupies 17 percent of the lind area of the continent. 
Flghiy-thre percent ofthe total area of tiga ie in Alaska, Canad, and 
the USSR, 

‘The Sieran tiga isthe largest forest in the worl, stretching some 
5700 kon from east o west and sme 1300 km from noe to south. 
[North Americ the aga encompasses an area extending some 6200 km 
from ess 1o west atid $00 to 800 kr noth to south 

Tajga meets the tundra a the base of the Seward Peninsula in 
westem Alas, sweeps across the continent south of Hudson Bay, ahd 
compasses most ofthe Island of Newfoundland, In Eurasia i begins 
Jn Norway, covers most of Sweden and Filan, then extends across he 
Soviet Union to Chukotka 

“Tiga tres, mainly evergreen recs, Tis s moe than simplistic 
stuement ofthe obvious because the te growthhablifences many 
ecological aspects of northern regions. The sual reason given fo most 
nonthertes being evergreen i tht there i not sfficent time 1 OW 
leaves aftesh every spring. Its tue that in evergreens phoosymibesis 
can proceed immediatly the laf actiewes some minimal operating 
temperature, but then why don't larches have evergreen needles? And 
why ae biches and aspen so soccesfl in the tga? 

[AS fr as snow cover concerted, thee ae wo rain cases of 
‘nes inthe tnga. The sprees and pines stand sgh and tall and ae 
‘eltvely sti. The sire-keoutns,the downward sweep ofthe lower 
‘ranches, combined with (or perhaps because of) he heritage character 
of evergreen foliage, enable the sprce to exist eventhough fo long 
pos ofthe year it may be loaded with great masses of snow. They 
‘esis gal~the accusation of sow on heir ranches, Birbes, ake, 
nd young aspea, on the other hand, lose thei leaves, and thee evigs 
fad branches are remarkably liber apd bend! beneath the oa of gal 
tut reoover inthe seng. The liber alder bens eaey Mt under ts 
load of ga, but the following sping resumes its upright posture, 

Because of the ange of incidence of the incoming Solar radiation, 
‘wight lasts many hous in he wiga region. During long summer 
smomings and ateoons, when the Jowlying sun charictessically 
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shines under tie eanopy of spaces, 8 wel 8 during long periods of 
‘wilight in dhe winter when the sun ssf has dipped below the horizon, 
here sili siciet light for small bids to feed. Mereovt a the 
Winter, when he solar radation is esticted, the caver of snow fees 
‘whut avaiable ght there ig, Therefore, the yearly total of effective 


Wisbl light inthe talga is probably more than in other ecological 
associations on eat, 


Wiile the annual temperature regime ofthe alga ay vary widely 
fom plac o place, certain patems ae characteristic ofthis ecological 
‘sociation because of is general geographic postion. During the long 
days of sume, the temperature is strongly infloenced by the incoming 
solar radiation and may fluctwate accordingly. During the short ot 
non-existent postive radlation periods in winter, however, he infence 
‘of solar radiation becomes negligible. A his season the aig exhibits 
an “sr mass" climate; that is the ambient temperstures depend to 2 
large extent on the characteristics ofthe ir mas that overlies the 
region. An ar mass that contin mich water vapour (clouds) impedes 
the oss of raat heat to Space and the ambien temperate remmins 
‘elaively high. When this air mass i eplaced by ne containing litle 
ater vapour, here isles fo prevent the escape of hea o space athe 
tr chills rapidly, Moreover, any warm body exposed tothe clear sky 
tose eat ail by dation. Research inthe suburcic tiga of interior 
Alaska showed a sky radiant temperature of -75°C with an air 
‘enperatr of oly -36° Cin lat January (Handy and Stoll 195; Stoll 
1984), During such periods of exteme radiant Reat-os, some tiga 
mammal such as the snowshoe hae), which ive om the stow surf, 
spend mech dime beneath snow aden speues snd alders wher they are 
Protected from radiation los to the hy 

‘The network of geen, needle covered branches thst makes wp the 
‘aiga traps incoming solar radiation, bounces it back and forth, and 
eventually absorbs a good proportion, wth only a small pat lost hack 
'o space. Within te forest then, the ambient temperature 1 usally 
Somewhat higher than that outside the forest the extremes ate nt a8 
wide. Als, the needles and twigs cach the wind and slow it dow 80 
hat winds ess within the forest dan outside it 
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Because of the everpresent chlorphyllloaded needles, 
photosynhess can sometimes take place even in winter, if there is 
intense sunlight, This meaas tha levels ofstmosphercearbon dioxide 
ray be kss witin the forest than ouside i. The most ffequent 
recitation pater, the only ne common to al faces ofthe tig, is 
{he presence ofan anna snow cover. This may lst only a few weeks 
‘in some pts ofthe aia, whle in other regions it may last 230 or 
‘more days In comparison with some associations that order it (he 
funda and aspen prkand, for example), the tig hs remarkably ile 
wind, Because of this factor (as well as because winter empertures ae 
Tvally continuously subfeezing), the snow cover of th taza is 
\ypicaly soft and of iow density (rut 1990), even though it varies 
aly in thickness from place to place and fom yea to yeat. 

‘One ofthe characteristics of tia isthe usual presence of petzoic 
soils, Podzols ypcally possess 4 sutace humus layer of slowly 
‘decomposing coniferous Ur, under by aight grey oF nearly white 
‘mineral yer, whic, in tum, is underlain by & brownish or redh 
layer, The humas is typically sroly aie. The ligh-grey horizon 
esl fom the massive leaching of mien; they are deposited Tower 
down, inthe reddish Iyer. When a pool is ploughed, pasted, and 
fexposed fo air and ran, the prey layer frequently coalesce ino a 
“hardpan which i ile impermeable to water. It may then emai in 
such condition for many years 





Most of the foregoing information is nov of historical Interest on 


‘One of te main environmental concemns ofthe present day isthe 
postulated "enancod greenhouse effet” caused by the marke intease 
‘in atmospheric carbon (caton dose, methane, et). There is 
‘onsemble disagreement and argument in the scent: commanity 
tout the exact magnitude ofthe eect and its causes, but it hs the 
Poteaial of being second only to "noclear winter" as a work-wide 
fcologial calamity. Prudence dicater that me give. serious 
onder to all aspects and potenial eects. Everyone | belive, 
‘gree that vse of fossil fel sone of the major sources of atmospheric 
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«aon dioxide, What snot generally spprecied i that aout half of 
the atmosphere CO, since about 1860 hss resulted from forest clean, 
Inde possibly 10 perceat ofthe rota atmospheric CO, has rested 
ffom the marked human invasion and almost explosive clsting of 
forests berween 1860 and 1890 (Wison 1978). 

‘The carbon locked up in living plans of the talga Is about 88 ke 
1 fora total of 8 x 10" tons C (84 Gigatons) (Olson etal 1983), 
‘When the frets clear-cut, most ofthis begins oe released it the 
atmosphere, There is a dramatic change in the forest microclimate: 
Increase in temperature, derease in moisture, increase inthe extremes 
of sol temperature, increase in wind, and degradation of permaos, 
“There is os of vegetation on the forest flor, especialy licens. Tere 
1s of course, toa los of arborea Hichens, 

In some aspects of the aia, and in associated bogs, carbon has 
been locked up in peat fr hundreds, even thousands of yeas. No nly 
fs there carbon locked up in the peat, but the energy that went into 
synthesizing the chemical compounds (eg. ignins, cellulose, other 
cbotydaes, fas, te.) sil there i the chemical bonds holding 
them all topeter. The cold, we, aide and anaerobic environment of 
the peat beds has preserved the materials with their energy tonds 
imal intact. In Manitoba, cabo represents about 40 percent of the 
biomass of pet and is sequestered ere ata rite of 372 kph yr 
Twenty-five percent ofthe word's poo of sol earn sim boreal and 
wedland ecosystems, The ttl mass of peat in Canada andthe USSR. 
contains 5.6 10" Jools of energy. the equivalent of twice the capacity 
ofall the potential hydrelette sites inthe world 

‘An unknown factor inal calculations regarding the "greenhouse 
cllet” is: How much atmospheric carbon is required to cause plabal 
‘warming to become a positive feedback loop? In eer wort, when wll 
the drying and oxidation ofthe tala and its peat case enough slabal 
‘warming to case fer dying and oxidation to ease forthe warming 
\oecome unconrlabe, no matter what we do? T wish the peopl with 
‘wanel vision who say, "Bring on glbal warming sO we can grow moe 
wheat", would ake a word ecological view and consider this aspect. If 
"he 5.6 x 10" Joules of energy locked up inthe pet inthe USSR and 
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‘Canada wore eased, I suspect there would be no retum. Is the 
present-day annual release fom dying peat of 3.68 x 10*tons of carbon 
shady to much? 

‘The ctting rotation of aga varies realy n Finland iis supposed 
to be about 30-40 yeas; in Manitoba in the south portion ofthe 
‘cer tig it supposed to be 40.50 years (but T ave never ead 
any independent botanist pve less than 80 year); in atesior Aska i 
4s 120 or more year, In contrast, in Guatemala one can grow a saw log 
in 1S years. 

ven if dramatic changes in our lifestyles result in effective 
re-yelng ofall items and goods, gross reduction inthe manufacture of 
most items, as well as great reduction in use of fost fels by 
‘controlling energy demands and increasing use of non-fat enerny 
‘sourees, thre wil sl be a mead for some dimension lumber an pul. 
But iia, because of is slow growth s more valuable to the wodd as 
‘carbon nk than a asoure of dineasion lumber and plp. Bogs have 
oo much carbon and enemy looked up in them to allow tem tbe 
dkaind for any purpose 

‘Wheaton etal (1987120) stated: “Finally, i may be that the 
preservation, poikion-satemen and wterstorage values of the 
‘westem boreal forest are greater than ll ther values of this forest. It 
Is also these values that maybe affected most by changes in climate. 

‘The great concem about destruction of the topical ruin forests 
results aot fom their vse but fom their wanton destruction by 
‘lear-cuting and huring and their replacement by poor quai pasture 
aa scrub that has only minimal power to sequester carbon. It is 
technically posible 1 obtain lumber, pulp, medicinal, ut, and the 
rmysad other products ofthe tropical forest without elearcting and 
‘ming, Sever examples eis of uecessfol co-management of wopieal 
Forest by native peoples. Myers (198) has shown tha a sustained yield 
of inber, fu, medicinal plants, and wile from tropical forests can 
yleld some $200 per hectare per yea, contrasted with only a $150 per 
octae,one-tine yleld with destructive clearing 

Trscenaly watched a video of «local mctorologit talking to & 
soup of foresters about the increased forest productivity with 
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srenhouse climates. This fs another example of non ecological unmet 
sion. Projections of future greenbowse- dominated climates postulte 
thatthe taiga will undergo more changes than any other forest ps, 
possibly large eduction in rea from about 17x 10k to sbowt 1055 
10" kn? and poleward shi i boundaries, Some estates go 0 far 
15 to predict a loss of 99 percent ofthe aga 

‘The vegetation types of Canada today form continent wide zones 
‘The continent wide zonal expanse of he tga i king, This pater 
Is the result of about 10 thousand years of development of sols and 
sutfing of plant and animal species and communis. The vegetation 
ones paojeced by Envionment Canada as the result of doubling the 
tumospheric CO, fom isolated patches. Where isthe Manitoba aia? 
Where is the incresed forest productivity? Whereis Repap's wood 
supply? Now, these new dsibutionscanootRappen in the shor ime 
predicted forthe base climate change. Grasslands cannot jot orp nto 
place. Trees move slow, on the ender of a couple of Knees per 
hundred years animals can move fase, but o faster than ther habs 
can move and survive, Moreover, res re genetically adapted to the 
lutudlpicoperiod of these, Movement of «species northward is 
thus Led by the speed of genetic change though natural selection 
(Vaanaja 1954, 1959), 

‘Although some sgh greenhouse warning will probably occu, and 
may actually be occuring sleady inspite of efforts to prevent i the 
fal bast isnot ineviuble. We can preveat Ht. Receat calculations by 
Sedo (1989) have shown that | hacare of new forest wil sequester 
shout 624 tons C yr! Therefore 465 x 10 hectares of new forest will 
sequester the fe carton emited into the atmosphere annually have 
calculed tat, i order to sequester ovr share of new atmospheric 
curon, Manitoba should immediatly pant 560,000 hectares of new 
forest (an aea about 23 percent of the size of Lake Winnipeg). We 
cenaily should ne eater ona grand scheme of increased cating of the 
resent ors. 

‘An action of mas planing, such 38 I propose, would be a salutary 
snd symbolic demonstration of our sincerity in fighting tis 
envionment cataswophe, It would abo immeditely pt Manitoba in 
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‘he forefront of environmental activity, not only in Canada, but als in 
the world 

‘Therefore, Ihave proposed that forests of topical and subtropical 
regions, because of tele much faster growth rate hoster cuting 
‘oution and consequent greater exily to meet changes in demand), 
be wed as sources of lmber and pu, while tiga remains uncut and 
be used asa carn sink. This wil ea servic to all mankind, and the 
counties regions undergoing the change-over and fumishing this 
Service shouldbe compensted by the United Nations or from some 
special interational fund set p for he purpose. But where would the 
money com: ffom to pay for sucha massive programme? 

For Cand the change would be relatively essy Te teal et vale 
ofthe Canadian pulp and paper, wood, so logging Sndusies is 1435 
110 dollars per yar. Tetefore, his could be compensated anally by 
what the wor Spends on ums every two Weeks. Indeed, ost ofthe 
‘sto placing Canadian pulp and paper, wood, and logging industries 
ould come fom diverting the approximately 11x 10° dollars per yea, 
which we now spend on the Canadian military establishment. The 
‘woods Workers would sl be woods workers, only now they would be 
engaged in planting and caring for forests instead of cting down tres. 
Other workers, such a those inthe mils and transportation, woul tll 
be employed in supplying and asising the woods workers. Maybe even 
ltr personal could be employed in tly pasion and useful ways 

‘Obviously. such a change will require dramatic modifications in 
economic and social strategies and systems. Our governments are not 
‘making these changes. Indeed, they are continuing the same old 
“business a¢ usual” rowtnes. For example, in 1988 the Ineraatonl 
Conference in Toroto, eniled "The Changing. Atmosphere” at 
sponsored by the Government of Canada, produced several 
recommendations which were hailed in glowing terms by the Prine 
Minister 





“The Conference recommend 


1) Reduce atmosphedc CO; by 20 percent of 1988 loves by the year 
2005 though imposed energy efficiency and modification of 
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supply. BUT, the Federal Goverment has increased CO, emissions 
by allowing inceased export to the United States of Canadian 
aura gas, sufficient to cause about a 4% increase in oor 
‘ontbaton to the United States practon of aspesse CO, 
‘The Foe Trade Agreement now makes it imposible to decrease 
this amount. The Goverment of Canada has also increased 
‘emissions by decreasing subsist such an enrpy-efficent mode 
of travel asthe passenger tain, 

‘The Conference woommende: 


2) Hale deforestation and increase afforestation. BUT the Provincial 
Government has signod agreements for vasly increasing the 
‘mount and eof deforestation in Manito, 

“The Conference recommend 

3) Devote increased resources to esearch programmes concerned with 
Sclenfic aspects of the problems. BUT the Federal Government 
thas greatly decreased suppor of environmental research by 
savagng the badges of the Deparment of the Environment, the 
Deparment of Energy, Mines and Resources, and the National 
Research Council in the flelds of research on non-fosil fil 
sources, energy conservation, and of-energy paths 

The Conference reconmende 

4) Increase funding 10 on-govermental organizations and 
education insittions 10 pemit the establishment and 
evelopment of edeationl campaigns and other. BUT the Federal 
‘nd Provincial governments have eliminated, decreased, oF not 
{creased financial support for non goverment organizations and 
‘cation insitations 
‘Ae we willing to safer te collapse of our life-sport systems in 

‘onder to connie Binlysuppoting oldaed and ecologically harm 

povemmenal weil and economic Mes and aces? 
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‘The Manitoba Task Fore onthe Environment has recommended, 
mong ocer things, dha: 


1 Because the basic rationale for clearcuting is not ecology bat 
‘economies, tax laws and government subsidies be reructured 1 
make alteaative forestry and ageculural practices more atractve 
and viable, 

1) The Provincial and Federal goverment immediately caper in 
4 massive programme of planting tes and shrubs as windbreaks 
and sheterbes, wide refuges, wateshed protection and shade, 
and carbon sinks, pot only inrral bt urban situations as wel, 

Il) The Seal River and its entire watershed rem innate cooiton 
under Pricty 1 or Peonty 2 of the Land Pallosophy st 3 
proviacal or national park, 

1) The Govemment of Manito do all in its power to persue the 
Federal Government 10 lasall (or einsall) programmes and 
financial oppor to reduce drastically Canadlan burning of fossil 
fuels by means of for example: (a) encouraging and subsidizing 
train ave instead of subsidizing area, bus, or automobile travel, 
(©) eketitying the transcontinental line of Canadian National 
Rasiways (© preeretal we of such an energy-efficient mode of 
transportation a8 steel wheels powered by hydto-lectity and 
‘running on see lls for government wavel and shipping incloding 
Some categories of Canada Post, inead of af, bus, tuck, or 
futomobile travel and shiping; and (4) elimination of dee or 
Indirect suppor of any project intended to explore for or inerease 
extraction, consumption, or expor of petroleum or other fossil 
fuel 

'V) The Goverment of Maitoba do all nits power to persuade the 
Federal Govenument to rescind the Feee Trade Agreement withthe 
United States. 

‘Vb The Goverment of Manito do all nits power to persuade the 
Federal Goverment o estore the activites ofthe Departmen of 
‘the Environment, the Canadian Wife Service, the Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resoures, and the Navonl Research Counel, 
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specially inthe felis of polluion research, soft-enersy paths 
altemate-enerey sourees, and energy conservation, 


Prevention of the environmental crisis looming ahead rquies 
ramatie and inapinatve efforts sich at those we have suggested 
Considering the magnitude of the work expenditure on machines of 
‘war, convening the physleal resources now lost on armaments ft 
sition o delay or prevent the climatic end environmental catastrophe 
ofthe “greenhouse effect" (whatever magnitude actually occurs) is 
clearly within the financial capability of humankind. I ¢ witha our 
thal capability? 
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Northern Waters: The Discovery and 
Development of the Rivers of Northern 
Manitoba 


Robert Newbury! 
‘Stream Hydrologist 


PHYSIOGRAPHY 


‘The rivers of northern Manitoba occupy a unique physiographic 
postion inthe centre of North America, Most vers un outward fom 
the interiors of cominents, for example, the Yukon, Mackenzie, 
CCohsnbia, Missin, and St. Lawrence, The Mackenzie and the St 
TLawreacedraia most of Canada in lag channels which follow th edge 
ofthe raised are of manly granitic rook that surounds Hudson Bay — 
‘he Canadian Shield. The exceptions to this pattem ie in nonher 
Manito 

"The Churchill and Nelson rivers dmnin towands the centre of the 
‘comtnent and flow across the Canadian Shield in a "shorirted™ 


"Robt Newbury, FAD. Ping ate of Woes wh aid Co 
prin eae ns ne pian 
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route ose level at Hudson Bay. he vers flow trough a topographic 
valley in nortem Manitoba which has been eroded by countless 
slacations aloag the boundary of two major geological zones of the 
‘Shield ue Soperio sd Charcill provinces. This valley though the 
‘Shield allows the ineior ver the western Churchill, Saskatchewan, 
Souris, Assiniboine, Red, Rainy, gl, and Winnipeg — 10 collet in 
Manitba and flow directly to Hudson Bay though tbe Churchill and 
Nel vr channels Ina plial sense, these are water-impor rivers, 
‘hat rceive waters from over milion square Kilometes of land that 
Hes outside the Province 





Figure 1. The Nelson-Churhil Trough and Capa Shield 
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igure 2. Major nonhern Manitoba rivers whic follow the Neon 
(Chachi vay 


“There are two lrg nteral rvers that follow the Nelson Chari! 
‘ali to Hudson Bay aswell ~ the Seal on the nosthern edge of the 
valley, and the Hayes oa the southern edge. These vers, although not 
2 large as their extra provincial nejghtours, dain most of the west of 
nae Maso, 
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DISCOVERY 


tots ta mpd stan of nS, tc on oa 
ayes ste on on By 1, Radon and Grslon ded 
fone muh oft hon fr fe pot no Je 
the Has Sy Company wa fac wih tng eps ae | 
tnt oa mr Be Aten pt Tr acy mth 

ote Hie Rie etn spre ch war doe 
tty How Hokey 90a ero Dees Tempee || 
AEs ots dc a we ip as ps ef ge as | 


By the ealy 1600s, explorers searching fr a Nonth- West passage ' 
: 


‘of chanels tat were connected 1 the ntrioe of te continent, The 





Figure 3. Thomion's 1685 map of the Hayes and Nelson shows the 
mysterious conection between the rivers 
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valley ofthe Nelson and Churchill river through the Canadian Shel 
twas discovered and the passage fom the docks of England tough 
ison Bay tthe westem pains sod mountains of he interior of No 
‘America ws established. York actry became the Cental shiping and 
‘receiving por forthe Hudson's Hay trade for over 180 yen. 

David Thompson, accompanying his Natve wife and her family, 
isovered that there was sett to the sou Taken into the Sntexoe. 













VERE oF THE MELON 
‘REM, TROUOH 





Figure 4, The Echimamish connection mapped by David Thompson 
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Because of the extend size of the Nelson and Churchill drainage 
basins, the vers were too lage to navigate down the valley, bat they 
provided navigable urbuaies (he Winnipes, Red Assiniboine, andthe 
Sskatchewan rivers) into the Interior. To travel through the lower 
valley, the secret was 10 follow the Hayes River up to the very 

inning of Is westem arm to the small valley ofthe Echimamish 
River. At dhe extreme end of this valley, the flow in herve revered 
point called the Paimed Stone Portage, ait became a btay of 
the Nelson River tat entered jas below Lake Winnipeg ~ the staging 
round forall ofthe imeror rivers. Once this passage was known, it 
became the major trade rout tothe interior for over a century. Tis was 
the "York Bot” route - the route followed by boas from York Factory 
hich brought fist dhe traders and ler, the seers to wester Canada. 
‘Today, York Factory and the passage through the Echimamish are 
wiksemess. 





DEVELOPMENT 


The tuming pont for te waters of the Echimamish, the Painted 
‘Stone, was perhaps also our turing point on the vers of aonther 
Manitob. The Painted Stone marked the secret route though the valley 
and was a stred place. David Thompson (1786) stated, "Te Indians, 
‘ime out of mind, had placed fon the portage] a Manito stone in shape 
ke a cobble’ ip tone butte times its size, plated ed with ote, 
{0 which they make some tifing ofeings”. The stone was emoved 
snd “kicked about by our Tolerant’ peopl’, and the Indians were 
discouraged from carping a that place, as iC wasted day of travel 
In 1973, withthe help of Sheldon Mc.cod, we found the se of he 
Painted Stone and replaced it, Shelon researched the anomalous 
passage between the Hayes and Nekon rivers and conchde tht nde, 
this ny iver did low in two dtetons from the middle of is basis, 
‘A few yeas late, Charl Quesakakypow of Norway House tld us hat 
himumish means 2 "iver with two oul” in Swampy Cree 
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By the 1950s, the ydo-lecue potetal on Souther Manitoba 
rivers had been fully developed, Te remaining hyo sts were onthe 
fiver of nonhem Manitoba, The Nelson and Chucl, with their 
Iesioe drainage basins, provided the most aracive sits, The fiat 
am, tbe Kelsey ste, was built a he “grand rapid of the Nelson” to 
supply power tothe nickel mig being developed with the new tow of 
‘Thompson. In 1957, the people were removed fom York Factory, now 
a wildemess sit, nd tempocanly seed in York Landing on Spit Lake, 
below the Kelsey dam, 1 provide them with trnsional tuning 
opportunites. They are sul here, tempor 


In 1964, explorton ofthe lower Neon River dm sits began. Te 
traional navigators of the Hayes River route from Cros Lake etd 
Norway Howse were Down ino run the bouts needed for the ver 
surveys. Ath fist site at Ket Raps, their knowledge of navigation 
and of the freee-up and breakup ofthe ver was essential. Duncan 
“Mekay, the patric ofthe “river crews", explained tha the ie inthe 
[Nelon “walked from Hudson Bay each winter, reaching the frst dam 
se near dhe Churchill alway bridge just after Chis He aid the 
river ose over 10 mates when i ave As font of ce began 9 flow 
inthe Nelson during the frst winter of cosition, nervous engivers 
raised the coffers surounding the conus site several mor 
mrs to Duncan's level. On Boxing Day, the ice ave inthe apis 
blow the site. The water rose unl a few cemlmetes began to flow 
over the offerdams a flooing was averted. The concept of a ann 
ice regime was inrodoced fo designing cofTenams from the on, but 
the Swampy Clee word for "the ice that walks” was los. When 
<onsiton beg, Doacan was too ol o be hie, nd he tue on 
his own to Coss Lake. Exploration studies were completed bt the lst 
‘iver crew was hited to pick up the garbage i the new townsite. Two 
‘of them were kiled when the garbage tic overured, 
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In the early hydro-electric studies, potential dam sites wore 
sented onthe Chueh River as wel. However, hese tes were nat 
‘explored in deta because i appeared possble to very cheaply move he 
(Churchill River ftom the northern side to the cente ofthe valley. This 
would be accomplished by blocking the Churchill and Aooding Southern 
Indian Lake ul it spied southwards across he landscape into the Rat 
River valky. I would then flow down this valley fto the Buratwood 
River which it woold follow o Split Lake onthe lower Nelson Rive. 
The diversion wa several hundred Kilometes lng. I was completed in 
1976, the longest and one of the largest river diversions in North 
‘Ametica I is dstingulshd however, af the fst large iver diversion 
fan lake impoundment in a widespread permafrost zone. The 
Implications of tis were suspeced but unproven whea te project was 
planed, The main unknown was how the frozen lanlscape th Wa8 wo 
be lode would act when it was thawed by the arm waters ofthe 
iverson impoundment. It id not react wel, and in fot, 3s tll 
‘acting in a cycle of melting, stumping, eroding, mein. slamping 
‘eroding, tit may lst for several hundred year. Un some areas, the 
shoceline changes daly 





The people of Southem Indian Lake opposed this projet. After 
many meetings and bearings, they fn ed injunction inthe Court 
of Quoens Bench to stop the project because ofits posible eects on 
thee ishing, trapping, and shoreline camps. The injuetion didnot 
proceed 10 hearing because the evidence for long-term flooding 
damage in perafiost regains had no precedent. The people who came 
to the hearing from Souther Indian Lake said that the White-man's 
‘lam that everyone gos & chance Io speak in 4 ust of Iw Is he 
Basil Colom, who wa then the mayor ofthe town of South Indian 
Lake, delivered the final entgy forthe lke ait had been, He sald that 
‘when you ood the lke it changes every day, and that although he dd 
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not doubt that Hydro could build ew docks fr the mew shorelines, he 
‘ida’t think be could ive in a new place every day. He moved 10 
‘Thompson when the lke was Nooded 

‘Thee are more examples of out development of the ives of 
borer Manitoba than there is ine to cover ina dozen conferences on 
the people and the land, We al cary a thee-hunded-year legacy of 
them, some expericnced and others that we Jeam of only ftom the 
people of the North. It easy 10 conclude that we have mot been 
stainable develope forthe ft thee centres (1690-1950), 





Figure, Rivers before development 
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Figure 6, Rivers commited to hydro development. 


SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT IN THE FOURTH CENTURY 


The physiography of the Nelon-Churchill Valley has been 
‘ermancnily changed. The lower Churchill River hasbeen abandoned, 
Southern Indian Lake wil cone 1 sus to the impound water, 
and the Ra-Bumiwood valleys ae floded by the diverted Churchill 
‘lows. On te Nelson, five dams have been completed that backlo the 
‘Immediate chanel and lake systems, and moe dams are either under 
‘onsineton o plansed that wil ulinstelybackflod the ene ver 
For the lage extra provincial vers ofthe valley, this eaves only the 
Upper Chorchill River befor it enters Souther Ini Lake in a tural 
Nine. The (wo lea rivers, the Hayes and the Sea, have not boen 
developed and are candidates for Canadian Hesage River status, 
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igure 7. The remaining natal ives. 


With the remaining rivers, there is an opportnity to most the 
‘minimal 12 percent natural reserve recommended by the Bruning 
Commission o Sustainable Development. With the revenue from the 
developed rivers, core 6 an opportunity 10 do more 


1 would tke to finish by discussing thee concisons and 
recommendations. Let me begin with an easy recommendation t 
‘plement 

1) The Echimanish Conclusion ~ Speaking Cre 


When I fist stared teaching athe Univesity of Manitoba inthe 
‘widsintis, 1 proposed tht all nonhem researchers sould tke an 
‘immersion course in Swampy Cree. The University administration 
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‘hough the idea “too confining” and 1 didnot have the confidence to 
press harder foe the program. That was 2 mistake. Chale 
(Quesakakapow knew many more things about the vers than just the 
‘ame of the secret passage, Echimamis, He should have been a partner 
‘in research, not by hi lxning English, but by me lsming Cre. Tis 
an be cared easily. A Creelanguage project that updates the okt 
(Church of England dictionary and oes inmersin courte a Swampy 
Cee canbe accomplished wih small par ofthe funds allocated othe 
Cenire for Sustainable Development. His an iavesiment in tanltng 
7,000 years of pre-development experince 





2) ‘The Namona Musnahikan Conclusion - Nelson Valley College 


About 15 years ago, I wat presenting a student project om the 
development of Molson Lake fr reraton that might take pace when 
the new highway arsved in Norway Howse, My sponsor and translator 
before the Council of Elders had ical explaining the many books 
and ar photos and maps that we said. we used to support oar 
‘cmelsios. The problem, he explained tome afterwas, was tat in 
the old language there was no word foe Books in general at only a 
‘wor that meat the Bible. He thought they woul! not elleve us if that 
a8 our source Instead, he translated what we were sing a namona 
‘masnahitan, noo the book, bat subsite “they went onthe land 
andi taught them ese things” have thought a ot about that phrase, 
Basil Colounb's predictions, and sustainable development 

“The two reactlons to the loss of vers and lakes ving places in 
the North have been wo cal for tore research and monitoring studies, 
and when they don't change anythin, to appeal t the cours or an 
sbitator fr damages Researchers, consultants, and layers get richer, 
andthe rivers become poarer and poorer places om which to live. A 
decade ag, I would have en in the "more stdies group” with most 
‘ofthe academics, bat Thad to stop to think aboot it Before doing the 
nent “whole lake obituary". We do mot need more studies; we abd a 
‘ater plosophy of development — one tht i different frm th 
exphitive one that we have followed for thee centres, 
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‘The second recommendation then tle more complex. We need 
{0 Jean how to live on the remaining ever i & way that does not 
<desroy them. This leasing will have to come fom the people who bave 
known how to Hive there for 70 centuries, Sutainale development 
edeation maybe oar cument way of expressing this need. t might take 
the fom of a colege which draws upon the Cree culture, teaches the 
‘Cec language, an ransates the orl rations of survival frm he few 
elders that are left. Tis college nus be locate in the Nelson Valley, 
apd it must be mamma musnahikan ~ we mus eam Bow to Be aught 
by he land, These objectives ae not overly romanticized fantasy, thy 
ae taken dict eom the socesiol charter ofthe Yakon College in 
Whitchore 


3) The Missi Tawow Concasion from the Nonthem Food Commitee 
\o-4 Norther Water and Power Commission 


‘Mist rawow ~ "Come in, there i ts of room for you" ~is one of 
‘he Hendy greetings given in Swampy Cree. It iste to eet the 
arcing. 

Over our thee centres of occupation we began 10 think of 
‘Manitoba's northern vers common propery nthe last few decades, 
‘hey have once again becom valuable (os, ol for transportation or 
recreation, bat fo generating hydro-electric power. We forgot about who 
lived ere, about York Factory and the Hayes River, and the people 
‘who brought the mal fom the English ships. Pay as a reparton and 
patly because we Rave doe sucha poor jb of developing i thik 
‘we should pve the hydro-electric poeta back wo thence people. 

‘A now *Noahem Water and Power Commission” would generate 
and sll power from the Nelson Churchill development to Manitoba 
Hyd and other imporing wis. Instead of a Norhem Flood 
Commie J continuing conflict” with development, the five 
communities and South Indian Lake would own the development snd 
‘onto ts effects, Water rents that are now pad o general revemse 
‘obld be locally allied Io communities that have suffered damages 
fromthe development instead of going though our present cour sytem, 
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The local communities woul! have input into water-level operations 
through thelr representatives on the Commission (perhaps even the 
Churchill River would be developed without diversions) These 
developments would be planned in the valley and notin dhe south 
Programs atthe new Neon Valley College could be directed towards 
employment bythe Commission, 

Is this last comelsion wo great a leap? Essenialy, we ae aking 
the people whose resources we are using to share in the posits and 
‘ree thei development, Ontario Hydro is planning tel fist Jot 
hydro plant with a local Cree band this year The Yukon Land 
Setlement includes conta over hyo sts. The James Bay Cree do not 
assume that any more hydro-electric sts ean be developed as common 
propery 

Tn coteuson, this i «conference about people and dhe land, and 
in ny cas, th water. The people Ihave ake about wer my fiends 
and teachers, Some of them would wt wish to know a White man now. 
When Playgieen Lake was flooded by the Jen-Peg. dam, Charie 
(Quesakakapow fold me to go home. He suid he was Word about cur 
clue and not his own because ous was immature and his was older 
and stronger. I agreed I came home. 








Top: Rat River valley before flo 
tome: Rat River valle 





“Top: South Indian Lae shoreline before flooding 
Bottom: South Indian Lake shoreline ater flooding 
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NORTHERN REALITIES - NORTHERN 
PEOPLE 




















‘What It Means for a Company to Work in the 
North 


Paul A. Richards* 
Repap Manitoba 


‘We have head this moming fom some speakers who believe that, 
large-scale forestry developmeat should be bypassed in favour of sal 
development r even tat the entire plp, paper, se umber industry in 
‘Canad shouldbe shutdown, withthe handed of thousands of aidoff 
worker teing employed using the defense hudget. To protet the 
avitwament one peron suggested we eletify the riba, while 
ther person was realy concerned about the social and 
cavionmental implications of hydo-lecsic power development 
[Native communities. There are obviously no easy answers, 

‘On Friday, Repap Manitoba will cleat it fit anniversary, On 
May 4, 1989, withthe acquisition ofthe Manfor complex at The Pas, 
we became a “eomporae presence” in aontem Manitoba. While this 
presence is comparatively new, I beieve we are uniquely qualified 
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comment on what it means for a company to work inthe Now, not 
only because of the “esha” of eur experence, but aso because of 
the high public role of ou development program. Bas on Repap's 
experience, my remarks address wha it means fra company 10 Work 
fn the Nom from thee related perpectives: 
1) ener, what it moans todo busines inthe North; 
2) moe spectcly, what it means to do business in note 
‘Manitoba: and 

3) what t means fora company to inate a major development 
‘ropa i the Nonh aa ime of growing and wnprecedenes 
‘nvionmental awareness. 

Repap has comprehensive one-bilin dolar development program 
which will see major investment in mill capacity, environmental- 
protection echnology, and expanded harvesting ad eorestaton. This 
progam will suit in some 1,000 new jobs, 800 of which will be in 
forest operations sross our Forest Management Licence Ares, In 
salon, we will secure the fare of the 850 jobs in or cutent 
‘operons by coniauing Repap’s tack recoed of improving under 
performing facies. These plans have mised the following. ted 
‘comments on countess oceasion during the past year 

"Why would you want oleate in Nozher Manitoba” 

The wiles ae ook 

“You ae 400 mes from nowhere”. 

“Most inponantly, "How do you get people 10 go thereto work?™ 

"Who would wad to ive there?” 

‘You have all hear those comments before. We, 100, have hea 
them with regard fo our other two Canadan openions ~ Newessl, 
‘New Brunswick and Prince Rupert, Bish Columb, which are also 
located in porter stings 

‘Let espe a misconception abou the Non. There is no shonage 
‘of highly motivated, energetic individuals, Whit hat boon in shor 
supply opportsniy for peopl of hee pose True, there ray 
be some lack inthe variety of skills, not because talent was Inking, 
butter because the opportunity to develop and use the sls never 
presented itself, To counter these concems, Repap has commited 20 
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milion dollars to tng 38 part of ts development program. These 
funds will be used 1 upgrade curtent employees for more demanding 
poston and to tain new employes, However, one million dolla have 
teem earmarked for taining suitable sppllant from communies across 
tour Forest Management Licence Area for tecnica snd professional 
postions. This fl, eight students wil be sponsored in sh facut as 
Foresy, Engineering, and varius technologies. Adaidonal ine will 
be recruited in future yest, Those of you who Koop abreast of the 
‘teraure on managemeat techniques will recognize this a a clas 
example of "winlvin". Local residents receive an opportunity for 
‘education, financial assistance, and jo upon gradation. The Company 
benefits from well-qualified employees who, we believe, wil wan © 
live and work in the Non, We ate pariculey intrested in Native 
Pasrtipaion in this program. 

‘There is anher reality of doing business inthe Now. Typically, 
large companies from ouside the Noah mobilize the technological 
financial and marketing resources that ae essen fo a esouce-hased 
‘economic development. Inthe past, these “intruders” were fequcnly 
Insensitive 1 the impacts of development on the local area. Histoy 
provides many lessons on how not 0 proceed, for expe the lick of 
‘enduring economic benefits to local people, insensitivity to loca ie 
‘yes, and adverse impacts onthe envronmn, History also teaches ws 
to be humble, to recognize that we don't know everything, an thal we 
can and must do beter. So, clea, the foremost components ofthe 
corporate presence in nortem Manisha are that of « mjr employer 
anda backbone of the Joel economy, not tO metion the ret 
‘ontibatioas to provincial economic activity, which are not well 
‘undertond outside the Now. This central economic role and our 
uiliztion of the natulesource endowment are accompanied by & 
tremendous responsibilty in how we respect the environment, how 
four day-to-day business decisions impact aoahemers. Lat me deat 
briny with each of these 

Fit, respect forthe environment. My choice of words, "ist he 
envionment snot by chance. Today, environmental responsiblity is 
absolutely essential for business. One can no longer havea sucessful 
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business without respecting the environment for tomorow. sense that 
corporations acs the Now ae becoming increasingly commited 19 
this principle, bu et ther be no uncertainty about Repap's position on 
‘environmental questions. We believe in a clan, Beallhy and safe 
‘environment for employees, the publi, and the regions where we 
‘operate. To this end, we are commited to responsible environmental 
practices in our manufactusing, fret, Iboratory, and office operations 
eases meting or being the regulations and laws ofthe day. 

In ine with this poy, Repap wil upgrade fits and mxity 
‘operations as appropiate. We have aleay spe more than one milion 
<ollason cleaning up the polation of Manor, nd wil spend fuer 
five milion dollars this year. From 1986 to 1989, Repup Enterprises 
‘spent 126 milion dollars on environmental projets, From 199010 1994, 
‘rojeed environmental expenditures total 224 mall dolls. AS & 
‘continuing eft, Repap conducts and monitors research and process 
evelopments to determine the best practical means of minimizing the 
limpet of epentons cn the envionment 

‘Wie ae commited to managing the forest on susnnod-yed bass, 
that is, the forest will grow at such arate hat the volume of wood 
removed will be replaced in ime forthe next harvest. Management of 
harvesting and reforestation will ensue that fore willbe perpetually 
‘stained: Repep Manitoba wil ensure that reforestation occurs on 100 
petoent of areas eut each year (a higher level of reforestation than 
Manfor was undeabing i 1989). One ofthe conditions under which 
Wwe ae autorized 1 harvest timber is requirement tha, within & 
seven-year period, ct areas must be fully restocked to satan set by 
the goverment. To achieve these stndars, we undertake & range of 
forestmanagement activites including natural regeneration, ee 
plang, sland tenting, and regeneration surveys to. monitor the 
cfleciveness of reforestation programs. If Repap does not mest 
‘ovement standils for restocking the forest, the Company must 
‘uderake further reforestation activites within the nex thre yey at 
its sole expense 

“Many invidoats perceive forest produc companies as cuting down 
‘wes. This only oe side ofthe equation for is more accurate sy 
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‘wearin the business of harvesting and growing tees. Last year Repap 
planted four milion wes; in 190, 5 milion tes wil be planted. As 
Well, this season will ee the 20-milloth tee plied on the 
(Company's Forest Management License Area 

‘The second ae of responsibility fr the norhem coepoate presence 
{is economic. In this regan, how we conduct our basness i no less 
fimortant than what we do. Hecause nonthem corportions fe 
responsible, elder drely or indiecly, for by far he lgpestshae of 
cconomic acivity in leal communtiies, we must be Sensiive to the 
impact on our employees, contctors,sopliers, and the loeal business 
and service sectors, Decisions mae in igh of the vagaries of the 
business cycle, exchange-rate Mictuations and the ike, pple rapily 
through our communities Since our decisions impact individuals, 
families and, indeed, enre communis, they must be caeflly 
reasoned, well communicated, and implemesied with senivity to local 
condtons. 

"The North has a pressing need for eoonomic development tha is 
compatible withthe needs and aspirations of northern peopl, Abroad 
spectrum of others made tis point ime and time again during lst 
summers Clan Enviroment Commision hearings on the frst phase 
fof our development. My parphrasing does not Jo justice o their 
eloquent presentations on the 80 t0 99 percent unemployment ras, 
heavy dependence on social assistance, low educatonal-achlevement 
level, high incidence of health problems, and the inadequacy of 
transl resource activities to alone meet today's income. and 
employment needs. They graphically underscored the ned for econo 
development. At the same time, ey argued that development must 
respect the environment, leaving mo doubt that they wil be active in 
ensuring that his the ease. Expressed another way in contemporary 
‘ems, nottemet are insisting upon sustainable development 

From Repap Manitoba's perspective, a realty of doing busines in 
the Nowh is conducting business ina manner that benefits the 
communities where we operate. Our bilion-dllar-pls development 
program will provide tremendous opportunity actoss our Forst 
Management Licence Area, We have taken steps to ese tha 
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otherers generally, and in particular, those of Native ancestry, ae 
able to benefit rom our development program, 

Let stalk sectcs With the cooperation of forwan-4oking soup 
of unions who comprise the Builing Trades Counc, employment 
preference was nepolted for local residents and people of Native 
ancestry for the construction of our phas-one developmen. We are 
‘working with loa! Nave companies to develop supplies and services, 
td with Moose Lake logge and the TWA, 1 position that operation 
on a frm foundation for futare viability” and growth. We ate in 
preliminary agcssions witha marber of indvidal, communis, and 
Naive groups conceming fume harvesting, transportation, road 
‘onstruction, and slviultue activities. 

The history of nomheen development in Manitoba i wel udesood 
by Repap, We want to listen 1o, and understand, the concerns and 
aspintions of noremes. A realy of doing busines today is that 
Srngent regulatory requirements inst be met before large-scale 
‘omporate projets can proceed in the Non, A license under the 
Manitoba Environment Act mst be obtained, do ot believe the Hour 
and inensiy of this process is well ecognized by Maitobans, peta 
cause the procedure is relatively new. Bu et me assure you, speaking 
38a project proponent, the procedure is demanding sod thorough. The 
process we ae ndenaking in Manitoba is probably the most rigorous 
‘ver applied in examining & single Canadian company’s. forest 
‘management operation. Eyen day, we eanotcondvet any harvesting 
‘or reforestation activity without ensuring all provincial legislation, 
regulations, and guidelines are met. The Company is required to 
Uundenake “comprehensive environmentalimpact asessnens, the 
objective of which i o ensure that al reasonable steps are undertaken 
to assess impacts. It is conecivable that such assessments may 
‘occasionally preclude developmen, bt inthe vast majority of instances, 
the likely result is t0 yield beter enhancement, mitiition, and 
‘monitoring othe benefit of bah the natura envionment and the people 
‘of the North, 

‘Short, we willbe lating an environmenta-impsct assessment 
‘four forest management plan. One ofthe fractions wil be extensive 
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‘community and interest grou, iormation-guherng meetings. team 
‘of environmental and social scientists will examine peal impacts 
cording to the study terms of reference or guidlines issuod by the 
Deparment of Environment. Upon completion of this study, we again 
will consult communities and interest groups with the ress of the 
environmental impact assessment. The next step is & public beaing 
before an independent pael ofthe Clean Environment Commision, 

Th this process, tere wll be fll and open examination of questions 
that are important 10 all of ws ~ the effets on wildlife, on Naive 
People, on other resource uses who share the frei, on sustainably 
‘ofthe forest and forest ecosystems, and many other questions. The key 
isthe ther is a proces for two-way communication between the public 
tnd Repay which allows for fll examination of important questions 
before the projec proceds. The same procedure wil ake place for our 
‘phasetwo mall developmen. 

wish to make a final comment in reponse to eric about the 
‘ze of our Forest Management Licence Area, The Repap arc is 
sally enc in sine wo the ea alloted to Manfr, but itis 
reconfgured. To quote De. Gordon Baskerville, Dean of Forestry and 
Head ofthe Deparnent of Forest Resouces at the Univesity of New 
Branvwick 

‘Surely te issue isnot who has management and cating 
rights, but rater what i the guaity ofthe management, and is 

the harvest level consistent with management in the Jong tem. 

Teis convenient wo claim hat large companies are notable 

to manage resources a8 well as small local companies, or a8 

individuals. The overwhelming evidence in Canadian forests 

Js thatthe most degraded ones we thse in small owaerships — 

there are some great examples of good management at this 

Scale, bu the average Is atrocious. The best examples of forest 

‘manggerent overlong periods of time (several decades) in 

(Canada arin forest management by industry, where hee has 

been a long-erm two-way comment of "his land must 

Support this mall (ew Business, March, 1990). 

While Repap has been given forst-hurvesting and management 
responiility for this area, we continue to share the forests with ther 
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resource users, and in doing so must met al provincial regulations. A 
final point ta sot well eeognize is tat at fl-scale production, 
Repap will harvest annually ess than one half of one pet cent of the 
land area in our Forest Management Licence Area 

‘A final realty of the northern corpocae presence that 1 with to 
dress speaps the most fasting. Tam od by lng term residents 
‘of the Not that to many Manitobins believe Manitoba ends 
nother Perimeter Highway around Winnipe, The concentration of 
population in the province's urban South, the centralization of media 
effort in Winspes, an unwilingness by many 0 undemtand the 
sustainable development pencils inherent in many renewable resource 
sctors inthe Noth, and lack of knowledge ofthe economic importance 
‘of resource industses leave norternrs withthe perception thal we do 
not participate fully in determining the future of out region and ot 
province. Al of this presents a major challenge to corporations inthe 
[Nomb and indeed to all northerner. In effet, people who have never 
‘been et aloe lived, n the Nowth fel they understand the nec there 
snd atlempt to dictate what they perceive is best forthe North 
appears we have the adtonal task of edveang southerners in the 
‘northern realities and way of i 

Tn closing, I would Hike to thank the academle commanity athe 
Univenity of Manitbe for offering she opportunity for someone from 
‘he business weld o provide perspective onthe comport pesence in 
‘ortern Manitoba today. However, [would be remiss fT not lose 
ith a few words specially for nonheme who are here ty, snd 
recognize a numberof you scattered throaghout the rom. 

Large corporations can appear intimidating, bot remember we too 
re people Like yu, we five and work in the Non; we have faites 
and asprtons for our children. We share your concems aout the 
envionment andthe need for exnomic development. Since acquiing 
Manfor, we have made msjor strides in improving environmental 
performance and securing an optimistic economic future. Our 
‘comnutment so contin thi provement and exten this sucess to 
ter areas of eoxprate fe i Manitoba's Non 


























‘What the Corporate Presence Means to 
Northern People 


Philip Fontaine! 
Provincial Leder 
Assembly of Mantoba Chiefs 


‘Tere are some themes rom an Aboriginal perspective, which must 
stricture any discussion ofthe relationship between corporate activities 
fn the Noth and Aboriginal People, One such theme is the time 
perspective. Aboriginal People have boen inthe Noth fr thousands of 
years and, peas suprising to some, expet to say in the Nosh for 
"housandsof years to come. Corporate activity onthe other hand othe 
Aboriginal experience, is something dha temporary, of-and-off, and 
Involves fly-by-night operations 

Another theme is power, specifically how power over the Not has 
‘ested, not with the Aboriginal People, but with the South. tis 
associated with eo—porue headquarters in. Winnipeg, Montreal, the 
United States, and with governmens whose concem for welfare is 
rete prinarily towards corporate welfare eather than the wellbeing 
of orien People 

‘The third theme underpinning my discussion is that Aboriginal 
People ae caught na kind of double Bnd with egad to development 
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We lose out if we oppose It os and cpporuntes wil pas us by) and 
we love out if we parcipue (sources and pursuits related 10 the 
Aboiginal use of the land wil be ls). 

‘These tee themes, the time perspective, the issue of power, and 
‘he double bind facing Aboriginal People, bring to ight related issues, 
many of which are not hope inspiring o ist Nations People. However, 
1 wish to say right atthe start ofthis presentation that now, more than 
ever, Aboriginal People ecopaize the need to aiculte an active role 
for themselves in shaping the future ofthe Nonth. Our workin source 
rinagement areas, including, for example, Manitoba Keewatnow 
Okimakanak Ine. (he politcal organization for 25 sorte 
communities), i indicative of this, a8 ate our attempts to establish 2 
‘more siti oe inthe decision-making process in these els. So 
‘my perspective hast be not only that of realist, aware of what has 
en and what i, but also of someone iavolved with many others in a 
forceful atempt to develop @ more hopeful uur forthe Non. 

‘One ofthe mos-quoedplrases from the Treaties is "fr as long as 
the sum shines, the grist grows and the rivers flow”. This was the 
cxpression that describes the imelessnes of hese sired agreements 
Inthe Treaties, Aboriginal People's itso hunt and ish were socued 
in perpetity, What, n fat, was sd was tat the Abodginl People 
reained the righ 1 the only puss that then exsiod in nother 
Manitobs, The fnportat psa, then 8 pt only that Aberiginal People 
reained hunting and fishing rights, but retained the rights to cam a 
living in these purwits and withthe wechoology at hand. No one, 
cenaily no Aboriginal peson, foresaw that rivers would be dammed 
fa flows eves, or that massive areas of nother Manitoba would 
be the subject of extensive Jogging operations, What has happened 
rng the roghly one hundred years since we gave up so muuch of our 
resources (oe what we believed was a secure future is that new sources 
‘of lvebood have emerged ~ soures which no one envisaged atthe 
‘ume. Also, these sourees, most of which are related to large-scale 
resource etaton, at most severely on cur traditional pursuits and do 
not esl in benefis which in any way offset their negative elects, 
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‘Theres been a continuous reinterpretation of what our teaty 
sighs mean, What was leary seen by Aboriginal People a 2 igh 10 
‘4 velibood as become more and more inlerpeted ally his 
Justo han sh and tap, How is this increasingly eral interpretation 
ofthe Treaties tobe understood? To my mit, itis imately ted othe 
‘competition between Aboriginal People and non-Aboriginals Toe jobs 
and sher resources in the wage-cconomy of the Non. If Abodginal 
People had preferential access to the johs based on thir rights to 
lvelibood, this would have been detimental to the interests of 
non-Aboriginal People. Soa eral interpretation resus 

However, our rghs wo hunt and fish are increasingly becoming of 
lite value. Hydro-electic dam ooding and is concomitant resus, 
logeing operations, mining the creation of roads and non-Abosiginal 
Sctlements are ll ings tht infact drastically rede the benefits we 
an derive from huncng and fishing, Th envionment is tured into 
‘monocrops, the habitats for muskrat and beaver are deswoyed, and 
pollution has become a severe prblem with fishing. Atte same tne, 
we get charged under laws such a the Migratory Binds Conveation Act, 

‘Tis brings me to one of the points T want to make. The Nor is 
‘sing continuously reshaped, with enormous effets on wife, These 
eflets lead to court cases that pit marginalized Aboriginal People 
harvesting increasingly marpnaized resources against presently 
nother developmen 

All this isting plac ina content where Aboriginal People se 
‘emselves a5 those who wil alvays be inthe Noah. All 00 often, one 
‘eas or reads statements othe effet that Aboriginal People wil com 
leave thei communes and join suburbia, Well hat has been sid for 
jos about a hundred years, and thas not come about Instexd, 1 think 
‘ti important point ot that there has never ben a many Aboriginal 
‘enon living im Aboriginal communities as there are now, And there 
is every reason to belive thut the population explosion we are 
‘experiencing at preset wil continue to manifest self in an increasing 
opulation fr along time 1 come. So, however much non- Aboriginal 
‘socety may wish otherwise, Aboriginal commoniis wil contime to 
_row for some time. An Abeiginal person living a hundred years ago 
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would have been amused at suggestions that Aboriginal People would 
esertheir communities and join suburbia. Lam similarly ase today 
at he same suggestion 

So, to Aboriginal People, the North ts nota romantic infatuation, 
not a place tobe develope”, and not a place where one goes to make 
‘ood money. To us, isthe land of ou forefathers, our land, and, we 
‘hope, our hens land. This meas that, in ou perspective the Noch 
isthe pce that will have to sustain us for generations abead. Tat is 
‘the stating point ~ thatthe potential for making aLving inthe North 
must not be dismantled. What we doin the North must serve this end 
~1o sustain us now, and 0 sustain us for generations to come. 

In spite of the dificult coniions under which Aboriginal People 
‘often lve inthe North, where unemployment is ramp, and an ara 
‘of ter social ls ae common, we sill cany on a comservaionst 
tude, A good example isthe study tat was made of the migrtory 
ids harvest. Aboriginal Poople were estimated to be responsible for 
five percent ofthe duck harvest and seven percent ofthe goose harvest. 
‘The fet, well ver UO percent, was iaken by non-Aborgin! People — 
hardly what you would expec if you loo a the 44 cases of violations 
‘ofthe Migratory Birds Act involving Naive People presently before the 
(Court of Queen's Bench in Manitoba, on appeal by the Federal 
Government. Another example i the build-ap of the moose herd as & 
‘su ofa jin agreement involving The Pas Indian Band 

These comments serve to focus on two important pont. The fist 
is that Aboeiginal People do not see large-scale resource developments 
2 the only fire for the Nonh. On the contrary, we believe that 
management of all somber resources is important, and that 
‘developments mst not make it impossible to harvest willie, ish, and 
bother tly sustainable resources. The seco i that Aboriginal People 
have boon unfuiry portrayed assests conrittos to the depletion 
ofthese resources Infact, when we ae given an oppotniy to become 
lnvolved inthe management of these esouces, and hence reap some 
‘evar of ou caving attades in these maters, we have demonstrated 
4 number of sucess tor. 
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So far, Ihave pointed wo one dimension of Aboriginal life in the 
[North our fundamental belief that a profound atchent to the land 
is essential t0 our well-being. and that a renewed linkage of our 
‘ommanitis to loca esoures i essen. This does ao mes hat we 
‘oppose any oer developments. It means that we have another time 
dimension when we evaluate what should be going on in the Nod 
‘Whatever sup «corporate fnanclal statement may show, 10 iis 
sl in dhe re ft represents an activity that destroys ou fate, the 
habitat ofthe Non 

‘This brings me tothe next issue ~ power. intend to say something 
‘more than the obvious, that Aboignat Pople are In large measure 
‘oweres when t comes to having areal sy in norm development 
‘Let me stat by pointing out thatthe pereption of power is 10 some 
‘exent  queston of where you san. A labour union representative nay 
well el be or she sin an adversarial postion tothe representatives of 
the sharholders. These representatives: may well fel that they a 
dversais of governments who tax them or make their companies 
‘conform t0 environmental and workplace-sfety standards, So out 
society isin large measure stctured around opposing fore, and the 
ower the various paris fel is a election of the success eich 
peeves they have achieved in thei dealings with ctbers. To some 
‘small extent, representatives ofthe Aboriginal coramaities have been 
Invited to become one of the actors in these negations between 
representatives of business, labour and goverment 

However, the is « major problem here. Aboriginal People rarely 
feel that we are one party among anunber of hee partes, Instead, we 
‘often ae made to feel that we are the only party om one sie inthe 
egtiations, up against all the eer pares. We perceive a symbiotic 
‘eltonship among business labour, and government; these pars may 
hve disagreements in some aeas, bt are united in » numberof ky 
‘asus against Aboriginal People. am here refering 1 the basic 
Dilosophy behind actives in the Nort, directed by non-Aburignal 
People, Environmental consequences are seen a6 manageable, 
‘developments as inherently god, and a belie thatthe fur wil tke 
care of ise if we just lan up ovr et, Thee i, fom an Aboriginal 
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perspective, a kind of tunnel vision bere, where the fll and tre 
consequences of what i taking place ae ot consisre, 

‘Let me give you an example conceming my own community of 
Sapkeeng (Fort Alexander). In 1926, when Pine Fals came into being 
mn what vas then the northem fonter fom the Winnipe,horzo, 
company representatives came in and covered a table wih one dollar 
bills. In cohort with the Fader] Government, they convinced the 
community that it had beter accept what ws oa the tale in exchange 
forthe and hat was to Become Pine Falls. This was, of coun, the fist 
step in the destruction of the natural environment arvund Sagkeene. 
‘Toay, the foresis are no longer fore, but woot. The Winnipeg 
River sa mess and riverbank erosion, helped by th power dans long, 
the Winsipeg River, cases the emins of log-bured peopl to ope 
own and become exposed at lw water 

‘This dsiuction ofthe environment has also to siaiicant degree, 
‘ben paralleled by fiction among the people in Sagkeen ~ those who 
by and lage have been the vicums of progress, and non- Aboriginal 
People who though wage labour have been able 1 daw some benefit 
fom what has taken place. White power has also manifested sein the 
fact that goveramentl offices, inclading the Indian Agent (for a ong 
time), the hospital, stones, andthe Liquor Commission ute, ar all 
located outside Sagkeeng. 

The point ofall ths i nt to provide just another litany about oar 
soli. What i important for me to point Oa that a far as our 
pereptons go, whats called resource development ie not something 
that is separate from the rest of our history of interaction with 
‘on-Natives In fat, we may well argue that he history of Aboriginal 

sey ring this cenmury has as oe ofits themes: “How the expanding 
frontiers of now-Native natwalresouce explain has shunted us 
aside, inpoverished us, Jed 1 land les, so 0 the destruction of our 

This ot 1926, but 1990. Surely many things have changed. There 
se now thousands and thousands of our people in Manitoba who ar 
‘unemployed nd th social isin evidence n or communities are well 
‘Known to you all The things that should help us out of this impasse 
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don't work if employment programs, such as the one involving the 
Limestone Dam Project fai they were succesful they would a east 
hep our people derive some temporary benefits. Bt they stumble, bok 
because of what we perceive as & on-conducive famework (here the 
‘ons play their par) and the aggression and hostility toward out 
‘peopl, olen experienced in mixed company. Ther is 10 my mind, a 
ply invisible dealer here, ofleing our peopl a bad hand. 

‘The experience from way back inne a Sagkeeng, with regard to 
‘employment opportunites, isn lange measure repeated today in other 
atts of Manitoba, But surely one can no longer ge ou people to give 
‘up ther land fora table fll of oneolla bills. No, atlas the tables 
‘ue now considerably larger, ut the problem i the same. We ae, 
Aboignal People, up against a non-Abodginl work where the ise 
is sll seen as how to bay Nave compliance for large-scale 
‘developments and a reduce cost base, When the goverment ares that 
all agreements with Native Peoples must contain the extngushnent of 
any aboriginal caveat in the areas ceded, the government a8 the 
representative of economic interests, Is ast interested in a modem 
‘version of the Land Treaties, and t is mind beter treaties. OF couse, 
Aboriginal People should be compenste for heir ses, bat the point 
Js that we are confonted with an adversary. The stance onthe part of 
non- Aboriginal society is moto ivolve our Pople in the future ofthe 
North but 10 clean out te Aboriginal interes, confine it to some 
\welldefined plies, and then go abead $i ses ft. And more often 
than no, in 1871, 1926, a8 well a today, we are compelled to take 
what we can get 

Benin areas where many interest groups should grant us some 
competency, we are excluded. In my view, Aboriginal People and 
Sustainable development are ust aboot one und the same, By sutanable 
velopment mean life-style tha are truly sustainable, But when te 
Swsaiable Development Insite was eablished in this province, 
wher onthe Bort or otherwise in the Intitat's operation Jo we ee 
‘anyone that has the experience of being close to the land the way 
‘Aboriginal People ve been? Iam ceran nowhere 
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1 have tied to show here how we as Aboriginal People envisage 
some ofthe things presently going on ia orhern Maitoba, And this 
‘wings me othe double bi T mentioned in the beginning. We have a 
fecing that we are doomed if we do and damned if we don't participate 
in lrge-seale projets, and in corporate big-league activites. In lage 
measure we feel that we a up against a prety mooolihe 
00-Aboipinal soley. But from an Abodginal perspective, we want to 
fee developments inte Nor tat combine gainful activites with non 
‘destruction ofthe environment. Some of these aves shouldbe vasiy 
expanded resource extraction with respect to regenerating sours, where 
‘hese sours have tobe intensively and carefully managed, Bu 0 jst 
Wish these things isnot enough. Development issues are aso people 
sues, Development has consequences forthe envionment s well 
for people 

Tasted of wishing for good results, and cary on with de kind 
of adversarial postions that we have so far encountered, which has ed 
to the shunting aside of Aboriginal People, we simply have to arsve at 
‘situation where Aboriginal People play prominent pat in the actual 
ecsion-making process, Instead of decisions ing made about 
‘Aboriginal People as part ofresource-development decision packages, 
‘Aboiginal People shoul he actively involved in all aspect and phases 
‘of the various processes The vehicle though which we asve at this 
Integration mst be trough Aboriginal People a owes with equity in 
the resource development actives. We mast paricipate more diet 
{in decision-making, since its only tough ths kindof process that 1 
‘eieve Aboriginal People can get out ofan impossible double bind. So 
‘what {am looking for efommlation of relationships in the Nox, 
‘ith Aboriginal People playing an integral pe. Instead of an vera 
situation where the Aboriginal People lose oct, we mst be real partners 
In what goes on. Our stake will et ony be what we are ale fo putin 
today, but also the fate of fue generations 

Tf his new relationship iso ever work, we will ave to agree ypon 
the ground ules about the kinds of development weal wish o see, and 
how these are o be implemented. Te situation is untenable where an 
Aboriginal pinion i accepted only as ong ait conforms to what eter 
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partes have alieady defined a thee potion. I the Aboriginal intrest 
an shit the focus ofthe corporate interest in the Now towards the 
Jong tem, secue a reengnton that development issues are people 
Issues as tmuch as anything cle, and also ensie that itis recognized 38 
expressive ofa people witha special relationship to the Nort, believe 
at east we have made a stat. 














Pursuing Aboriginal Land Rights 


PLLAH. Chartrand! 
Deparnent of Native Studies 
Univerty of Manitoba 


‘Are Aboriginal land eghs incompatible with porthem development? 
{ink not. The pursuit of Aboriginal land sgh involves an attempt by 
‘he Aboriginal Peoples to join Canada. The place tht fs made for the 
Pursuit of aboriginal and rights in any vision of nomhern development 
‘epics the vew that is held regarding the lace of Aboriginal People in 
‘Canaan society today. 

{mths it presentation shall tempt to describe the ature of the 
legal bass for aboriginal land elas. I shall fe to some of the esty 
‘sotons that have helped o confuse understanding of ld phi and 1 
hull argue that nhem planners have a role to playin seeking a 
comprehensive and principal approach tothe resolution of land cigs, 
Such an approach i necessary because the pur of aboriginal land 
Tights isthe means by which Aboriginal Peoples seek to cpen the door 
for entry into Canadian soci 
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Its very easy for nox-Abosiginal planner of northern development 
'o forget abou the existence ofthe interests of aboriginal inhabitants of 
otter lands. One shoul! nc to easily are personal lam to the 
individual planners for ta, We are all culture bound, and thete fs & 
Jong standing Canadian perspective that Aboriginal People ain fact a 
ptf the land and are tobe tested, a the land Is an spect of| 
‘commercial ventures. Let meee just one expression of this perspective 
In RV. Syioy decided in 1929, a court in Nova Soota declared 


A civilized nation fist discovering a county of uncivilized 
peopl or savages hel such country 3 ts owe unt ach ime 
by teaty it was tansfered to sme ater civilized nation, 
‘The savages rghs of sovereignty even (se) of ownership were 
never recognized. Nova Scoua ha passed o Great Britain not 
by ait or purchase tram or even by conquest ofthe Indians Dt 
by treaty with France, which had soguired It by pronty of 
‘discovery and ancient possession: and the Indians pasied with 
1s (emphasis added), 


‘This perspective has infested American thought als, but academic 
‘opinion there has for long denounced it ious nate, Fel Cohen the 


‘r-eminent analyst of “American Indian la” called it the “menagerie 
theory 








the theory that Indians ae less than human and tha their 
‘elation to ther lands i oot the human telaion of ownerstip 
‘ut rater something similar othe relation tat animals bear 
‘he areas in which they may be temporaily confined 


In language which tears striking relevance 10 the contemporary 
(Canadian land-<lims situation, Coben explane: 


‘ter suler soures ofthe menage” theory of Indian 
Feservations which are seldom set forth in legal briefs but exe 
4 deep influence on public administration One of the most 
{Insidious ofthese iste doin hat the only good India i 2 
‘deat nin, whence i flows, by frontier hi, thatthe oa 
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00d Indian te i one that has bees extinguished, through 
feansfer toa white man oa white man's goverment? 


‘Canadian tization has lagged behind in uncckling Hel fits 
unsavoury hestage. As ocenly ax 1970 Chief lustioe Davey of the 
Bris Columbia Court of Appeal cofidently declired in cour that 


she Indians on the mainland of Briish Columbia.were 
Undovbiely a the time of setement «very prin people 
ith Few ofthe insttons of eviized society, and none at all 
four notions of private prope. se no evidence to justify 
‘conclusion that he aboriginal rights claimed by the successors 
‘of thes primitive people are of kind that shoul be esumed 
the Crown recognized them when it acquired the mainland of 
Briish Columbia by occupation 


‘This eureme view was expressly rejected in the Supreme Cout of 
‘Canada in 1973 by Me Juste Hall’ This unhealthy perspective, iis 
to be hope, hasbeen finally consigned othe dustbin Of story by the 
recognition and affimation, in the Consittion Act of 1982, of the 
aboriginal and teatyrphs ofthe Aboriginal Peoples of Canada! 


TIBASIS OF ABORIGINAL ITE REQUIRES A JUST POLITICAL RESOLITION 


The nature and scope of the rights hat are protected by Section 35 
have yet to be elaborated by the cous, bu one ofthe aboriginal righ, 
that of aboriginal tile to the land, has been expressly recognized by 
‘Canaan la” and is this paicula legal ight that has been the 
‘ass forthe sotlemeat of aboriginal land clans. 

Avorgina te based on occupancy or possession of lad, So, in 
lepal tems, aboriginal de  possesory ight while other interes a 
land inthe Canadian system generally derive from a source of Crown 
‘gran. The possession upon which aboriginal ie is based, howeve 
<erves from propery elation which id ot form part of the Anglo 
‘Canadian egal system. Ic isthe pssesion of shorgial soit, and 
this possession reaches back in time prior to the imposition of the 
‘Anglo-Canadian lal system 
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‘The natu of aboriginal tle has not yet een uly elaborated and 
some early pronouncements based on notions ofthe menagerie theory 
discussed above have led 10 paricular misunderstanding, Sach 
uncertainty in he law, incidentally is type ofthe law a petals to 
Aboriginal People and reflects tel gener lack of acces to the legal 
system. Whereas the commercial lawyer may have many precedents 1 
sue thir work, he analyst of ‘Native lis wally Jef to search for 
‘rincipl inthe absence of specific eas aw, I eum now to an example 
‘of the type of analysis that has Jed to misunderstanding. Sir Henry 
Maine sated: 


‘Occupancy isthe advised taking possession ofthat which at 
The moment is the propery of mo man, with the vow of 
scirng rope init for yoursel. The objects which Roman 
lawyers ele res uli ~ things which donot or have never 
‘nad an owner ~ can only be ascertained by ning thm es. 
imal, fish, and lands newly dscovered or never before 
ultvaed(enphass added) 


‘Tis aspect of what Coben called the menage theory has Hed to 
troubled waters jn the recem development of ease law peraing 0 
orignal dein Austin? I land was occupied by Abodgnal People 
whom the Chistian conquerors regarded a infer to tenses, the 
lands were considered “tea nia” ~ lands not occupied by anyboxy 
‘hat matered inlaw. Professor Sinih as succinctly explained thatthe 
basis for aboriginal ide es in propeny relations common 10 all 

A situation giving rise to 2 legal recognidon of Aboriginal te 
arises when a eviet society's property relations become incomorsted 
Joa dominant legal system, as occured ithe European domination 
of places suchas Canad the United States, New Zed and Anstalia 
‘The function or value ofthe legal recognition ofthe possesory interest 
in lands occupied by the aboriginal societies is that i gives these 
Servet societies a egal interest within the propery nstiutons ofthe 
dominant system. This legal interest provides base either for 
compensation or for 4 polical setement. The aboriginal tile is 
recognized and purchased or traded for interests that ate recognized 
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witha the dominant society's propery insiutons, tis because 
original tide is bused on an institution of property, not fully 
Icomporaed into the dominant ley system tht he cout lone cannot 
equate deal wit it and exiajadicial setemens ae necessary. The 
Dowsessory relations of the servient society can not be adequately 
desribed in tems that hae bee cote in lw to describe the exec 
propery relations of Anglo-Canadian property institutions, Recent 
‘Supreme court pronouncemets respecting the nature of aboriginal le 
conform with the view elaborated by Professor Smith 

In Guerin’ case, Chit Tusce Dickson amit the inability of the 
courts o characterize aboriginal tle in tems of incidents of property 
of Anglo-Canaan a 


The nator ofthe Indians interest is therefore best characterized 
by its general inlienabilty, coupled with the Tact tht the 
Crown is under an obligation to: deal with the land on the 
Indian’ behalf when the ineretissumendered Any desertion 
fof Indian ide which goes beyond these two features is both 
unnecessary and pteaally misleading” 

‘While dealing withthe legal consequences ofthe recognition of 
sorignal te, the counts hve Been elaborating postive obligations of 
the government to deal withthe aboriginal intrest. Section 35 ofthe 
Consion Act, 1982 has entrenched those obigtons, and has 
formally opened the door fora redefinition of the broader politcal 
relations tetween aboriginal societies and the dominat society in 
‘Canad, I is tus though the proces of land clims negotiations based 
‘on the legal recognition of aboriginal tde that Aboriginal People have 
‘een seeking eneance to just and meaningful pce in Canadian 
society. This proposition is one that has received wie recognition, but 
unfortunatly, litle goverament response. All Canadians, incliing 
business leaders and aoaher-development planers, ive a moral 
‘ligation o promote the pursuit of sborginl rights, This pois was 
sessed by John Claceia in 1977, speaking aa conference of the 
Canadian Peolevm Law Foundation 
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Because of the issues involved in native elas, the business 
community should take more active role i thc setdement 
‘You cannot hope to leave the selement of native cams inthe 
hands of the Bureaucracy and expect an caly setement 
ceptable tall sides 

‘When you are discussing native claims, you ae dating with 
4 wide spectrum of issues encompassing the cultural sighs of 
‘miosty adhe economic benefits which shoul be provided 
to a disadvantaged’ minoaty. You cannot avoid becoming 
involved in a discussion of the impact of our society on the 
natives. and the effect on them, for example, of out 
aminsaion of jasice. You mast seek out meds o ensure 
the participation of peopl nthe goverment proces. You are 
called upon to find ways and means of assung tha» groep 
‘witha difeven cultural background can thrive aad flourish in 
‘ur society” 

‘Thais wht is involved inthe parsuit of sborgial land righ inthe 

comet of northern development. Developers themselves have 1 get 

Involved. I would ad, however, dat, naditon to the pints made by 

Mr, Claci, it is important also to recognize that the claims of 

Aboriginal People are not only the claims of minonty groups, The 

formes are grounded in history, lw, and policy, and are now expressly 

erence inthe Constitution as obligations ofthe highest order, The 

Federal Government’ onm claims policy has expressed the view that the 

‘pusuit of aboriginal land sighs cht wo bea way to open the doo for 

‘Aboriginal people ro paripate more fail in Canaan lie 





Claims setements have thus provided an opporwaity for 
goverment and claimants o refine the most fundamenél 
Aspects oftheir relationship by a process of negotiation * 

‘The problem, in areas such as northem Manitoba where ieates have 

already been signed, is that there ino such mechanism available for 

redefining tbe most fondamenal aspects ofthe selaoaships bewoen 

Canada and Aboriginal Peoples. This is not to sty that the 

‘ompreheasive clams proces is panticuatly enlightened Te point is 

that in those areas where people have been dnponsessed. and 

‘marginalized by treaty promises that have not been Kes, tere imo 
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‘mechanism of policy in place that based upon the recognition ofthe 
ight of peoples derived from te hstvc occupation of tet orl, 
‘The present policy for teaty areas is called specific claims policy and 
coming none of the expression of lofty ideals 10 be found in the 
comprehensive claims polly, These specific claims are deat with 
rnanowy on the basis of analyses respecting the ambit of ee 
‘obligation. A redefinition of the proper elation between Aboriginal 
Peoples and Canada mst be based upon a recognition ofthe hts 
‘erived fom historic occupation of homeland, The principles 
"plicable to siations and peoples, wher no resis have en entered 
into, must apply equally o those whee teaties have been signed, 

ltisto be hoped that nother planners will scognize the justice of 
«principled approach othe pursit of aboriginal lad rights and will do 
thei fai share in arving atthe kind of aeommodations that wil make 
the recent guarantees of aboriginal and treaty rights in the Constittion 
‘mean more tha high Sounding ict. There is enowgh irony already, 
in the context of hydro-electric development, in promis mean, “to 
cedure for so long a the waters ow", 
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Native Land Use in the North 


Rick Riewe! 


Deparment of Zoology 
University of Manitoba 


1 fisted visting the Canadian “bush” in my youth doring the 
19505, My family would plants summer vacation by ordering the mist 
recent road map of norhwestem Ontario and looking forthe dted 
lines: These ines indicated roads under constuction which woul lead 
ws to the “untouched wildemess",wophy-sized fish, and al 10 often a 
trafic jam of American campers and Winnebegos, Like mos ote non 
Natives, it never occured 10 us that we were invading someone eb’ 
ome, 

For 100 long a time the Noh has been porayed by tourist, 
promoters a a wikleress playground for li Hshermen, hunters and 
‘ventures. This wildemes is also sought hy southem Interest props 
fora variety of other exploitve purposes inhiding hydro developments, 
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forestry operations, mining ad petroleum developments, wildlife 
sanctuaries, pars, miliary insallaons,seientifc research stato, sea 
Pots, pipelines, and aistips. Rarely in the past have these southern 
_roups considered the Natives who were living in the wilderness, 

have litle work expesience in nothem Manitoba, bt dung the 
past 20 years have worked north of "laude withthe Int and 
Indians, primarily in the Northwest Tetons, For this reason I wil 
lic my discussion primarily to Nunavut ~ the Init tesory of the 
‘tral and easter region ofthe Nochwest Tenors, 


Wit aang extensing from East Cape, Sibert to Scoresby Sound, 
Greenland, he Eskimoan peoples (which inlude the Init) have 
ocupied the largest homeland of any cura group in the word the 
1950s th Federal Government became concemed about the welfare oF 
the Inuit in the Noahwest Teo. Hetwoen 1958 and 1968, the 
Department of Norberm Affuits and. National Resources began to 
‘examine the Inat’s use ofthe land in a series of studies Known as Arca 
Beonomie Surveys (Low 1976) The aim of these surveys wis {0 
<eteine Naive vse of natural resources inthe Noth, and to suggest 
ways they could mike more effective use of these resouress, 
Unfortunatly. these repos pai ile atenson othe perceptions ofthe 
local people (Freeman 1976), Nonetheless, they provided useful se of 
‘baseline data on the way Natives appeared to non-Natives. 

1973 the Supreme Cour of Canad decided in the Calder ease 
that the Federal Government had to sete Aboriginal land clas, In 
reparation forthe impending cour cases many’ northem Native groups 
‘began to document their land use (Asch 1976; Brice Bennet eal 1977; 
Brody 1986, Commie for Orginal Peoples Eadement 1977; Duenden 
‘nds; Fresman 1976; The Dene Nation 1988). Only since the 1970s, 
‘when bese fist Native land-use stds were conde, has the average 
southemer begun to realize thatthe Nomi actualy the homeland of 
[Naive Peoples, 
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‘The Init in the Nonhwest Tenors were the fit in Canad to 
complete the documeation of thei land use. The Init Tapia of 
‘Canada's Init Land Use and Occupancy Project was conduced between 
1973 1976 under the direction of Mion Freeman (1976). Researchers 
‘went rom door t dor laterviewing adults and asking thers to map oat 
{heir hunting, rapping and fishing aes, travel owes, camp sts and 
burial sites. Approximately 85 perceat of the adult Init in the 
Nowhwest Terioes were imerviewed during this study. The final 
product ofthis research was a set of tee volumes published by the 
Department of Indian and Norther Affairs. Volume One presented the 
Inut view oftheir and use and occupancy. Volume Two consid of 
apes which suppor the Init ltd use and ported the Init’s 
‘common viewpoint in eguds to thee valves, tes, and sentiments 
towards the land. Volume Thee consisted of an alas of Toit ad se 
ata scale of 1:2,000,000. These volumes proved coeclasvey that the 
Inuit wed and occupied roughly 3 milion kn of land and se a the 
Nomthwest Testes from time immemorial up tothe present, The 
Freeman study St high standards forthe oer northern Native groups 
who ltr lauiched thee comprehensive claims 

By the late 19805 the Inuit were preparing to select the lds th 
they wished to retain after negating their comprehensive land claim 
withthe Federal Government. Between 1985 and 1987 the Tungavik 
Federation of Nunavut expanded and updated the Precman report 
through their Land Wentifcaion Project (Riewe 1988, 1992). Tis 
projet produced the Nunavut Ass which depicted the intensity of nit 
Jand use, travel routes, apis, sing sites, and use ofthe sa ic in 
‘he Nunavut region, Land use was divided into thee clases: 1) High 
Intensity Areas used every year, 2) Medium Inteniy Ares used within 
the last 20 19 30 years, but not used every year, an 3) Low Ineasiy 
‘Areas unused sine the communities were estabisod by the goverment 
in the 1950s and 1960s, These later aeas may not have been visited 
receatly by the Ina, but they are by no means forgoten, These old 
homelands, which are stant rom the commun, te now often Being, 
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reoccupied and used by Init traveling on faster, more depenable 
snowmobile 

‘The Nunavut Alla consisted of $9 1:500,000 map shoes reduced 
{0 appmoximaely 1:1,000.000, each reproduced twice — one copy 
Ivstrating Inuit landase information and the eter, erica wildlife 
‘information. The Adas aso had 27 maps depicting the cutent hunting 
rages ofthe 26 Nunavut communities, plus Holman Island (which has 
the option of aceping iter THN's Nonavat claim or COPE's esi), 

"Nunavut the homsland of shoot 14,000 Inuit who occupy roughly 
27 milion km? of land and Sea inthe cent and eastem Northwest 
Temiories. Te Inuit live in 25 widely catered communies varying 
In sie from Unsingmakiok, with about 80 Init up o Igat with 1470 
Inuit (Table 1). The average density of Inuit occupying the Nunavut 
region is approxinstely 0005 Invi? or 198.5 kin? for every man, 
‘woman and chil, I is interesting to note that often the stalls 
‘communities, such as Gris Flrd, Resolste Bay, and Umingmakok, 
have the largest huming teetoies per person 

‘The Inuit in Nonavat have used and oecpied roughly 1,780,000 
‘en? of ln and 920,000 kn? of se. Fity-sx percent of the land is 
lassie as High Intensity use ares, 24 pescem as Metiom Intensity, 
and only 20 percent as Low Inteaity. Dee 1 the low Biological 
productiviy ofthe arctic, hunters most cover vast areas in onder 19 
Sccue suflcient resources; therefore, vimually the ene region is 
lized Despite the great itanoes between communis, theres mach 
‘overap among tei huming ranges, nthe High Intensity use aes, 25 
erent of he lnd is tized by hosters from two to fve communis, 
and 20 peoent of the Medium Intensity us seas a hunted by 10 1 
our communiies(Riewe 198). 

‘What is mos astounding toa southern sth fact that these vast 
ranges are intimately known bythe asters. While aveling with Init 
hunters 1 ve often been amazed atte dtiled knowledge of the 
lund. Prior to 1970, when the Init in Geise lord (the mst notesy 
community in Casas) wed dog tam, they would tevel anywhere 
fom a hundred 1 afew thousand klomres on a single hunt which 
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igure 1. Map ofthe communities within the Nona claim ae ofthe 
Nonthwest Tenitoes 
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‘able 1, Hunting textes of Nunavut communities 
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may have lasted a week to & month (Bruemmer 1969; Rlewe 197 
19D, la te late 1960s the Grise Ford hunters adopted a wage 
ccnomy, a df Init thrghout much of the Nor (Usher 1972; Peo 
1973; Riewe 1981), and switched from dog teans to snowmobiles. 
Despite the wage economy, they were sil completely dependent upon 
‘he hunt tp obtain meat, SAowobiles shonened traveling time onthe 
‘hunt, reducing a three-month dog team tip to only two or dhee weeks; 
‘many hunts became weckend evens This reduced the hun’ time on 
‘he land, bo itd ot diminish thir Knowledge ofthe landscape. When 
dogs were used, the hunters often benefited from their animals sath 
sense concerning dangerous fe, and ability to tel home én migsing 
‘lzanis. In onder to survive, a hunter on & snowmobile had to qockly 
evelop even greater sil o avoid teachers fs, white-out, and 

In February 1986 1 was caught in typical Keewatinbiezand 80 
Kilometres out of vist ~ winds whistling at 40 0 60 knows, 
temperature plunging wo -4S°C, and vsilty down to $ metres, The 
‘nutes with whom I was trveling became momentarily disoriented 
‘One man sped rock the sizeof  fostll sticking ov of & soo 
<4an. He immediaely stopped his snowmobile and signalled the other 
Jhuners to come and lok atthe rock. Aer closely srutinizing the 
‘sll rock for 10 minutes, on of the hustersquely announced that he 
‘nnd sen tht rock two years ago wile hunting caribou inthe sume. 
He sad we were only 11 kilometres southeast ofthe cabin which was 
four destination. The men ten began working their way across the 
festoreless (as far as Twas concered) landscape, navigating by the 
‘suow dfs and wind. In 20 minutes we were atthe cabla, whch was 
‘viewally iavisibie to me watt we approached within 5 metes of the 
oon, 

Tmximae knowledge ofthe lan is by no means limited othe Int, 
and is characteristic of all huming cultures (Service 1966; Shepard 
10973). Hunters ae tupht fom infancy tobe acute observers of thee 
environment, to listen atentvly, and o lear from thei eles. The 
Stories of senior hunters are filled With ecological richness ony recently 
bepning tobe apreciated by sciemists (Freeman and Carbyn 1988) 
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Some people have likened these vast hunting lands to the nts hack 
Yards" butt would be more appropiate o equate them othe “living 
‘wom or “kitchens, becuse these hunting lands ae a intimately 
Known tothe Natives as ae living rooms or kitchens t0 & souther 
bani, 


Manitoba coves about 640,000 kn, wih the “North” (which coves 
everything not of agto- Manitoba) comprising approximately $12,000 
‘nv This sess than ne-sth he are of Nonavut Back in 1976 his 
northand was inhabited by roughly 27,600 Indians residing in shout 48 
‘communities Energy, Mines and Resources Canads 1981). The average 
density of Indians in nonher Manitoba was therefore about 0088 
Indianvn or 18.5 kntndian. tn eter words, Manitoba's Noth had 
‘Native population density more than ten timer that of Nunav. Sine 
1976 the Indian population fn Manitoba has continued to grow. 

[Northern Manitoba Indian bands have recently begun to docament 
‘her lnd use. The community of South Indian Lake has just completed 
8 study oftheir extensive land wie Hrenchuk 1991), The Manitoba 
Keewatinowi Okimakanak In. has recently begun a sty ofthe Fox 
‘Lake Band, and the Waterhen Band has also begun 4 mapping poe. 
‘Many ofthe nthe Manitoban bands ae likewise intending to contact 
hele own landse studies. AS dese projects are completed. we ate 
begining to sce the same relationships between the people and their 
Jand in Manitoba as we have seen north of 6 atte, What str a 
the Nunavut epton, with is hil seatered population, i most cetily 
tie in norem Manitoba with is much denser population, Norther 
“Manitoba is intimately known and inensvely and extensively used by 
inhabits. Ws the “living rom and the kitchen” ofthe Ojibwa, 
Cre and Chipewyan. I is not merely wildemess playground or a 
‘cornucopia of resources forthe southern develope. 
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People and Land in Manitoba: Relationships 
Illustrated Symbotically in Clothing 


Sill Oakest 
Department of Clothing and Textiles 
Universiy of Alberta 


In the past, women wed needle, sinew, and skins t0 depict the 
significance of respec sod understanding thee environment. Toy, 
‘modem fabrics are used a a substitute; however, the importance of ah 
intimate relationship between people and land contnies to be the 
Primary message communicated in nitive ching. Seamatesses 
‘ureflly select colors, shapes, shouets, material, and constuction 
‘roeedies in onder to illustrate the interreltionship between people ant 
‘he land, water, ar, animals, seasons, and spins, The purpose ofthis 
spe sto summarize the sub, yet powerful, meanings held within the 
Tncian, Mes, Setter, and Inuit loshin wsed by Native Manitobans 
“radon, ison robes, and other clothing were saned, pained, 
‘rye witha vaty of natural pigment. Colous symbolized parts of 
the universe. Tody, colours are sill extremely important in Native 
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toting (MM. Thomas, peso communications, May 1990), Red, 
yellow, and blue are most commonly used by some emus, green and 
bwowa are prefered by others. The symbolic meaning of eolors varies 
from one group to the nex. Red usually symbolies wars of if. Yellow 
‘epresnts the sun or daylight. Light bie refers to water and dak bve 
‘epresents the earth o¢ wilde. The symbolic mening of eolous ray 
vary regionally; however, they ae always used to represent diferent 
forms of the natural environmen. 

I norte Manitoba, «stall popolation of Init continue to we 
‘caribou and seal skin clothing which decly represents their connection 
With the land, The waterproof stitches, hind scraped skin, and 
Ingenious design features are needed in clothing wed during the barsh 
arctic winters. Most pars of the animals are used. The meat i eaten, 
ome bones are sed fo tos, athe skin is sed for clothing. Hunters 
ress in beavflly constructed clothing inorder to show thei respect 
othe wildlife, Tradonally, clothing peovided protection fm spits 
Tough decoration with amulets made from pieces of skin, tet, and 
bones: Toy, hunters continu fo reguie skin clthing for protection 
against the weather, 

‘The importance of clothing is well known 4 individuals who se 
es to manipulate the impressions of their superios and cles, 
Dressing for sucess has become a eguired skill nthe business wor 
Dressing is equally igaiicam hunters and trappers in northern 
‘Manitoba. Mr. George Cer, wilde photographer and retired tappe, 
‘sed a moose ide ensemble to strate this pat 





{had invited Sally go snowshoeing. Later she told me that 
she was astounded when she opened the door and saw me 
sanding onthe steps dresed entirely in smoked moose hige 
‘thing (Cote, personal communications, 1989), 

‘The coat was made a Split Lake in the ealy 19205 1¢ has four 
brass buttons caring the Hudson's Bay Company emblem and mot, 
Pro pelle Cutem. Te sleeves and yoke are decorated with a colourful 
ray of silk thread satin seh. Fringes that edge the yoke and sleeves 
help shed water off the coat during wet periods. The moccasins were 
‘made by a young woman from Cumberland House who waned o date 
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(George. The vamp is embroidered with sik thread. Breeches, gnunets, 
and “Poly” (a thin strip of felt wrapped around the lower leg befor the 
‘moccasins were slipped on) were worn withthe coat and moccasin 
Moose bide jackets, moccasins, and gauntlet are sll an ingot pan 
‘of Nate clue in Manitoba 

Clothing is an integral part of Native and norhemer’s liestye 
Materials, designs, and decorative features are linked closely with the 
salable natural resources. Native clothing provides a symbol of group 
‘Menity and group affiaion as well as protection from the elements, 
‘The ability 1 ead the messages sewn into Native clothing provides an 
enlightening, optimistic perspective on the ftimate elaionship between 
land aa poop 


‘Wie must ll see ourselves a part of the eat, 

Notas an exemy fom the outside who tres 1 impose his will on it 

We who know the meaning of the pipe 

Know that by being a living part ofthe exh 

We cannot har any part of her without hating ourselves. 
(nonymovs) 


Many people helped organize and proce the People and Land in 
Nortiem Manitoba Fashion Show including Myrtle Thomas; Lota 
Hoole John Houle; Brian Ashley Greyeyer; Cuts Johny Shingo 
Darine Hunter; Elizabeth and Bob Smoker, Phil Fontaine; Wanda, 
Nadine, and Mandy Thomas Piewe; Agatha, Jamie, and. Leslie 
Komaksiisak; George and. Sally Cotter. The support of these 
Individuals helped make this fashion show a success and is grfuly 
scknowedge. 
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NORTHERN RESOURCE EXTRACTION 
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Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting in Northern 
Manitoba 


Alastair Walkest 
Hudson Bay Mining & Smeking Co, Lid 


um pleased to have the opportunity to partite inthis conference 
‘and (0 talk to you about mining én the North particulary from my 
‘company's viewpoint. For tose of you who know tle about Huson 
ay Mining and Smpeking (HBMS),T think may be helpful o provide 
{few vital Statistics to give you perspective om the company, We ae 
ot, by the way, associated withthe Hudson's Bay Company, as many 
people assume 

HIMS started prodocing copper and zine in Flin Fon in 1930, Our 
‘uentcapcity is about 200 tons of copper and 250 fons ofan pet 
‘ay. We produce got sive, and eadmium as our riacileby-prucs 
‘Annual gold production is about 70,000 ounces, and siver production 
'S about 12 milion ounces. We ae curently operating one open pit and 
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seven underground mines nthe Flin Fon, Snow Lake, and Leaf Raps 
‘es; we operate a copper scr and a zinc weinery at Flin Fon and 
femploy over 2400 people. As wll as teating concentrates from Our 
‘own mies, we also buy concentrates from time 0 me fom miing 
‘operons in ocr pats of Canada. We are one of the lest pivate- 
sector employes inthe Provine of Manis, on bow a cument apd 
strc basis 

The origins of HBMS's operations go back to the early 1900s when 
prospectors discovered the existence ofa vas greenstone bet stretching 
from Show Lake o Flin Flo and into nother Saskatchewan, This belt 
contained numerous deposits of polymetalic or, rich in zine and 
copper, and containing modest bt important amount of iver and gold 
‘These reserves, coupled with lage smelter complex completed in 1930 
Flin Fon and major hydro-lecac development bul at Ilan Falls 
‘on the Churchill River, became the basis of the HBMS business 
Although the ore bodies were aot extrordisaly ch, they we 
extensive, pariculaly the Flin Fon ore body, and over the years 
exploration conned and new mines were Brovght ino production 35 
‘old mines were exhausted Since 1920, we have developed more ha 20 
Separne mine and there remain 2 vast potential till untapped, These 
tines in tum feed the Fin Flon metalrgieal complex which bas 
operted 24 hows a day, 365 days a year, with only two sho 
feterptons since it was commissioned in 1920. 

‘When it was fist consrocted, this complex was arwong the largest 
{nduta facies inte word; so large infact, that HBMS also bait 
the fit major hydro-electric dam inthe Noth jst o power i. Based 
‘on these tree comerstones ~ ore reserves, abundant hyd power, and 
‘massive economies of cle in stein a refining - HBMS prospered 
‘nd inthe proces built a sins, created city, and opened an ene 
region to development, Unt the mid 1970s, Seemed that things were 
going prety mach ur way. Exploration kop pace withthe ned or oe. 
{ving together asa community gave ws labour rltons tha were the 








avy of oar competitors, Work metal pices were rlvly stable. The 
‘markets sped oar eve growing neods for capt, and the fare 
Tooked ser. 
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In the decade tht followed, however, things began to change. A 
‘wotl-wide economic slowdowa, coupled with an oversupply of metal, 
fored coppe prices to levels lowe than during the great depression of 
the 19305, Cost of production, puiclariy energy, skyrocketed and 
FHBMS, lke many ther companies snd individuals, began to confont 
the environmental impact and costs ofits operations. By the early 1980s 
the mining industry in Canad and world wide was in desperate trouble 
‘A numberof our competitors dd not survive and we ourselves went 
Through a dificult period of adjustment. No small prt of the crt for 
‘our survival goes to our employees and ther unions. Thcuhout those 
hand yeas, HBMS did not lay off «single hourly worker and the 
«employes responded, helping HBMS improve productivity by 70%, On 
‘he company’s sie, no dividends were paid to shacholders in these 
‘years. OF the over $2 billion generated in revene by HIEMS during the 
1982-87 petiod, the overwhelming msjocty was retumed 40 the 
“Manitba/Saskatchewan community through wages, axes and supplies? 

‘As much as I would keto Believe tha al ofthis cooperation and 
‘suppot was a reflection ofa history of enlightened management cn the 
past of HBMS, thereat is that there was more to than tht. The 
‘workers, the suppliers, everyone in thereon were fighting ot jst to 
hokd onto jobs or business — they were fighting to save their 
‘communities. Thi ei helped to drive home 1 everyone, inhaling 
HHBMS, hat our operations were so luge and so interwoven with the 
lite ofthe community that i we filed, we coud very wel bring the 
economy ofthe eae epion down wit us 

AL is bush his may seem to elect an inflated neon of our ow 
importance, but when you stop to consider hat HBMS is among the ten 
largest private eoporaons in Mssitobs, contributes over $200 milion 
«year othe provincial economy, of which over $110 milton sncome 
for Mantobans, and directly or indirectly supp the economic base of 
‘over 15000 nohem Manitbans, you begin to appreciate that our 
‘operations ar ndced the hfblood fora lrg pat ofthe northwestern 
oton of the province, 

Ta way, we are hostages of ov own socess Fr 60 years BMS. 
tas been the Aywheel tha has both driven and stailized economic 
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‘evelopment in nonbweser Manitoba I all we faced were economic 
obligations, we would probably continae nung the best out of ove 
faces for many years to come. But al of ws in the industrial woe 
Ihave come to realize that economic progress atthe eos of degrading the 
envionment if fot progres at all Tis bs not realization that has 
‘ome easly or quickly, Butt sone that snow shared by almost every 
Canadian 
‘Asa result ofthis, HBMS and tbe mining industry area «major 
ris point in their istry. HBMS in paula must undertake massive 
ew invesments to upgrade its operations to modem environmental 
aman, either that or wind down one of the largest industial 
‘operations inthe province. The thin alleritive, conning a in the 
Pst, is not acoepable Wo anyone any longer HBMS also clety 
ecognizs tha by vie ofthe sal of its operations thas ceed & 
sitution whee whole communities and entice epions depend on the 
company for survival. Closing down is no more acceptable than 
‘continuing as, The only choice is modernization, Sounds easy! I's 
“The problems that metallurgical plants, especialy plant that were 
bit 60 years ago, ae aoc an inerently clan business. As well, the 
huge scale of eperaons inevitably has a ajorcurmlative impact on 
the envronmeat, no mater how earful orwell etentoned. Added 
this the numer and complexity of processes tht turn raw of int 
refined metal, each of which has iis own potentially adverse 
vironmental impact one can begin wo appreciate the magnitude ofthe 
problem and why i ook almost five years find the answer. The 
Solution, or more propedy the soltons, wil involve introducing several 
new technologies as well as major changes oa host of asic operations, 
The presentzinc concentrate outings clcine-leaching processes 
willbe replaced with zinc pressue-leaching. technology. This 
‘methodology has recently been developed here in wester Cana with 
the active support of HBMS. I wilefectively eliminate sulphur dioxide 
and particulate emission on the zine processing side and will race 
‘overall sulphur doxide emission atthe facity by 25 percent. Te 
present coper smelter wll have several eps inthe proces epic by 
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the Noranda continuous converte technology also Canadian developed. 
‘This will edoce the discharge of catbonparicultes from the exhaust 
sacs by at least SO perceat. Energy consumption within the smelter ad 
leaching plants wil be reduced by 50 percent, and with « eoncurent 
‘ove to electicaton, coal consumguion wil be rediced fom 60,000 
‘onnes to 6,000 tonnes per yea. As wel hea consumption wil be 
reduced from 60 milion tes a year o 11 milion ites. The ne feet 
‘of al his wil be to rede the production of carbo dioxide and oer 
srecnouse gases by over 300.000 tonnes a yer. 

‘Within the metallurgical complex, the plant ateas having the most, 
‘unatactive working conditions will be entirely replaced, providing a 
substanal and mich needed improvement in workplace health and 
safety conditions Final}, he caret inabity to completely collect the 
process gas fr discharge hough the matin exhaust stacks will be 
‘oct inthe mexeized plant an the reduced volun of gases fom 
the new process, combined with & new collection system, will 
Aanatclly reduce any future, spl g3¢ emissions. 

All of these things, fopeter, will provide a sbstancal and 
immediate improvement to environmental conditions in Flin Flo and 
the region. Jos as import, they are ako a subetaniland tangible 
‘demonstration hat HBMS is conscious of globsl problems like acid ain 
and the prenhouse effect, and is comme to hecoming pact ofthe 
solution, instead of par ofthe problem. 

| ve touched on the technological challenges we have had to 
‘overcome, but T should also mention that there are major econonie 
‘uae a well The oral ens ofthis modernization i inthe viiity of 
170 milion, reking in both increased capacity and a longterm 
extension fo the Hem of the fcty, Ths in tu equi that HBMS, 
be prepared and able to commit a furter $100 milion to exploration 
activites over the next 10 years. We expect that oar efforts will be 
rewarded with new discoveries and new mines wil he developed at 
Projected cost of $130 milion, Teal expediare over the ext 10 yeas 
te therefore expected to be inthe order of $400 milion. HBMS isa 
lage company, ba $400 milion in new investment i substantial capital 
Forany company bank, even government. The negations to arange 
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the financing and investment package for plan maderazation have been 
at east as ificalt as finding tecnologia solutions, These negotiations 
are sill ongoing, but having solved majo technological problems, we 
have every confidence of successfully resolving the remaining financial 

think i is important to note vat this modersization plan snake 
neither the Beginning nor the end of HBMS commitment 10 
envionment natives. Numerous peojects have already teen 
undertaken ober are ongoing nd sil oer ar inthe planing sage. 
HBMS has developed and implemented systems to cape and contain 
off-gas dust within the metalluical complex, and $1 milion per year 
is being spent on the Inpeovement of containment and treatment 
facilis at tllngs ponds. Landscaping, gras planing, and 
beautification of mie sts ae being undertaken, watereatment plans 
have teen constructed for conditioning of waste water (binging 
discharge efivents to dinking-water standards), and a host of new 
Projets ae under development. 

"The company is working within the surounding areas and is 
cloving noteworthy sucess. Some lakes in the inset vicinity 
ofthe plant have Been inpeoved to the point wher they can ance ag 
sustain fish and supp ereation. Te Cty of Fin Flo snow able 0 
‘consier walerfont development on ake fr recreational prposes. We 
will e restocking rainbow tout this year anther lca lake, which 
receives eluent fom one of our mines. A projects planted to grow 
seedling tees in abandoned mines. Research i in progress 10 develop 
tonal improvements othe loeal waterways and fishery a well 
to improve ac quality and reduce airborne emissions. 

Finally would ike to take his opportunity to mention another new 
sand exciting intative by HBMS over he past several yeas ~ expanding 
involvement with Native organizations on a variety of fons. These 
‘organizations have been key players in uldig the repioaalconsensos 
nacesay to undertake the proposed plant modernization, Naive People 
sand organizations have made valuable conibations to undesanding he 
Jong-crn impact of HBMS's operations on the envionment and even 
row vital, hae helped us see what we can do to remedy some past 

















mistakes, Inte process we have not only leamed something, we have 
Aiscovered other areas of common interest ancl concer, We have found 
‘valable potential partners fora number of new ventures and projects 
that promise to further expand the spit of operon and comon 
cause inthe Noth, 

Some people may ask, fury enough, why basi taken 9 lag to 
pursue this active partnership with the Naive People of the Noch 1 
on't relly know. 

‘What mater inthe end ha we havea new appreciation of our 
‘comma intrest and are commited to expanding ovr involvement with 
[Native organizations wherever the opportunity presents cf believe 
‘in the fog run, this new elaonship with the Naive People wil prove 
48 important o HBMS's fue as our envzonmenal ntitives, Weare 
‘commited o bth 

















‘The Economics of Large-Scale Resource 
Development in Northern Manitoba 


George Chuchman* 
Department of Feopomics 
University of Manitoba 


‘There are only thee large-scale natural resource indies in 
nonhemn Manitoba, These ae the forest eure industry, the metalic 
mineral resource nts, andthe hydo-letie water resource indy, 
Visually all employment outside the tadons fishing and taping 
sectors inthe North canbe viewed as boing dtl or ndinety relied 
to or induced by thee thee resource indies 

In spite of thie overwhelming economic impontance 10 nother 
‘Manitoba, contol over the development and exticton of thee natal 
‘esoures hes, unavoidably tscems, been ented tos handful of ape 
‘oorations whose head offices are leat hundreds of miles away 
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fom the North ~ in Winnipeg or Toroato or New York, These 
‘uporations (Manioha Hyer, INCO, Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting, 
and REPAP — having taken over Manitoba Forest Resoures) are all as 
‘we can see, among the sponsors sn ptcipans ofthis Conference, 

Inthe shor time avaiable, itis pot posible wo do more than crudely 
wine some of the economic implications that arise out of the 
development andexteaction of the natal resources of the Noth, Rather 
than presenting a large number of stascs on the economy of the 
North, my remarks wil atempt to focus concepaly on the economic 
issves and inerelstionstips that characterize the large-scale resource 
Indotres of nonthem Manitoba To do tis one needs some sot of 
frame of reference, 








Discusion has commonly tended o foes on profits. the profits 
‘ofthe corporations engaged in esouresextition), om incomes, on tak 
‘evens and other anual financial ows asocited withthe resource 
industies of the Not. 1 have become convinced tht this has never 
produced any comprehensive understanding ofthe economics of lege 
scale resource extraction. I 1s my tention to focus my presentation 
‘ngead on the concept of economic rents which has been fanilar to 
economists for almast wo centuries since David Riardo the lneteenth 
century Bish economist 

Economic reo i 2 surplus, 11s the surplus that accrues to the 
‘owner ofa seare natural wsoure, Conceptually, i may be measured 
1s the difeence between the market valve of the resource (a8 & 
commodity ia the economy an the economic oss of extraction here 
economic cast include competitive retwms 10 all the factors of 
Production engaged in resource exticon: capital, labour an 
entrepreneurship). In practise, economic ent very ificalt o meas, 
I never appears explicily on the books of any comporaton, because Ht 
is incompatible with standard accounting practises, To put his another 
vay, itis difiult to. measure economic costs a distinc. fom 
counting cots because 8 nok possible to measure unambiguowsly 
what compstive rewns to capital, lbour and enteprenearsip ars 
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“This is because, In realy, we have esky, imperfectly compedive 
markets characterized by tx distortions, moaopolsic o oigopoisic 
clement, ieversibililes and ilies, ax well af uncertain fare 
evens. These make the observed (histoical) market peices and rts, 
reooned by bookkeeping methods, diverge from the hypothetical 
competitive levels neoded to measure economic ents 

"Nevertheless, the coacept of ecomom rent is what We ned 0 gain 
1 proper understanding ofthe economics of natural resource extraction 
im mother Manitoba. It can be argued tht it 18 precisely the 
ambiguities inerent inthe measurement of resource ress in the Nowth 
that reflect the economic tues and controversies tat have arisen In 
relation to lrge-scale resource extraction inthe North, Moreover, i is 
well understood hy economists that i 6 the prospective cape of 
economic rents that drives decision-making of private sector resource 
exporatins isthe bsorton of captured economic rents the form 
of capital gins realled by shareholden that provides the economic 
Incemives for equity lnvestments by individual investors and for 
Imermtiona capital ows, 

‘One way, and i my view the best way, 0 Jook at economic rents 
bob to resoure extraction in northern Maatoba i 010k athe 
capitalized value ofthe expected future resource rents. This places the 
focus on looking forward int he fture rahe than on geting hung up 
fon making extrapolations from the past. Also, this incorporates the 
aspect of uncertainty (or isk) associated with all economic decisions 
‘made inthe preset. Most importanly however, this way of loking at 
‘resource reas eomesponds precisely 16 the concep of asset valuation — 
the concept of capil valve ~ tat is ceatal in coeporte decision 
‘making, Capa value tbe value ofan asst measured in tems ofthe 
Dreseat value of the expeced steam of fumue pros or surpluses 
accruing from ownership ofthe asset. In her words, the capital value 
of fue expected resource rents reflects accurately te perception that 
the maura resources ofthe North are Asse, and nothing more than 
assets nthe balance sheet, from the point of view of the distant 
‘ecsionmakers of corporations engaged in their development and 
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‘Water sghis exploration righ, mining leases, and cating rights ae 
all assets that reflect enitement to fture resource rents abd hence, 
conto over these ydo-letic, mineral, and forest resources. More 
importantly, the investment of nde of mailions of dolls of fie 
capita (ese to the development and extraction a utilization ofthe 
natural resources of north Manitoba) has made the tsfer ofthese 
‘economic rent entements efetivelyieversibe and, ene, has made 
‘Pemanent the cspture of resource capil values as assets by these 
‘corporations an capital guns by thee shareholders 

“Thus, the total value of assets of «large scale natural resource 
extracting corporation in nother Manitoba may be represented as 
simply the sum of Capt Assets and of Resoure Capital Value (hat 
|s Cuptatized Resource Rens) 


ASSETS = K+ RCV 
‘Without hopefully geting to tecnica itis posible for istative 


purposes io representa special cae of the capitalized value of resource 
renls—or Resource Capital Value ~ by the following simple equation: 








Rev © = K+ Bike) = BCH), BOSH) _ BOSC) 
Tp 7 7 


‘This equation is shown in several schematic forms in Figure 1 
Using this simple equation ss fexmework, some useful insights and, 
hopeflly balanced perspective on he economies of large-scale natal 
rescue extraction may Be gad, 

‘The fr symbol onthe Aight hand side ofthis equation, K, denotes 
Capita Assets consisting of fixed capital (buildings, machinery and 
‘equipmen), inventory capital and working capital valued in terms of 
‘opportunity cost market value (her than historical cost valve or 
replacement vale) Thus, th fest tm on the righthand de, the -K, 
‘entiies the economic waliy that the capture of economic surpluses 
that are resource ens cannot be achieved without an investment in 
technologically suitable capita 
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‘There are mo good intentioned bare hands that can alone transform 
‘uoning wateon the Neon River into the eoccity that peesated out 
colleen Winnipeg this mong In tems of current replacement vale, 
the capital investment in hydeoelecre generating and transmission 
facies inthe Nom canbe crudely estimated a tween $8 lion and 
89 bilion. Simi, he capital investment i mining and smelting In 
Fin Fon, Thompson, Snow Lake and othe mining towns i key in 
excess of $3 bilo and the REPAP facilites in The Pas would be over 
$00 milion in tems of curet replacement vale. 

‘his economic really ses to dictate that large-scale megaproect, 
evelopmenss a the only feasible way to capture the potential 
comomie ren acrung fom these natal resources. Unde present 
market conditions, if you ty to do ion salle seal, is key that 
‘the economic res will be largely dissipated or wasted though 
inefcienc. 

‘The soccad tem inthe oqiton represents the Present Valve of 
expected financial supluses or of expected net revenues. I 8 the 
iference between expecta’ annual cash revenues of the resourte 
industry andthe expected annus! cost outlays, divided by the rate of 
discount 7+ 9p. 

‘The expected annual cash revenues, K(Rer), are determined by 
product market demand outs the Nosh ~ i southern Manitoba, in 
(Canada or North America or even inthe word nthe case of ick and 
copper. They a ako detenined by matketsiructure, For example, 
‘monopoly ike Manioba Hyd is able to practise peice serimination 
against some ofits eusemners hough decining block rates abd thereby 
enhance its epeced venues. The changing preferences, iesyles and 
demographic compasion of consumes cea uncettny in product, 
mares. For example, increasing conservation awareness would tend 
reduce market demand fr electric energy. It would tend to reduce the 
level and increase the riskiness of electri eevenues and this, race 
souee rent prospects. 

The expected annual costs, E(Cat, include material input costs, 
wages and salaries, ares, ena ranspotation, ee. The fire Kvels 
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ofthese costs ar also characterized by vaslablty which perceived to 
be source ofr 

‘The perceived magnitudes of the ssksassociuted with uncertain 
evens and costs can be represented in terms ofa sk premium, rp, 
which is elected inthe discount rate, +p. The prospective Resouree 
Capital Value is reduced as the pereived risk inereases Because more 
uncertain future source ren are discounted more heavily. Ako, 
Increases in eal interest rates elected i the ales ate of dscoun, 
result ina beavier discounting of future resource fens ad ths, 
lower Resource Capital Value. 

‘Only these ft two terms have been tadtlonlly perceived by the 
lage esoore corporations as being of economic relevance to dcision- 
‘making, Resource extaction projects that have offered. prospects of 
significant resource et capture and hence high Resource Capital Value 
have been independently underaken by thse corporations. Resource 
developments with smaller of more uncertain prospects of resource reat 
capture have been cowsiered o be marginal sid have hsen widen 
‘only ar provision of addonal incentives by one or more levels of 
goverment 

‘This rings us to the tint and fourth terms ofthe equation. The 
‘hind wer represents the Present Value of expected ann! Ose Social 
Benefits, OSB). These ate the positive spll-over effec attibutable 
wo msource development in the Nor. Examples of these include 
employment (of those who would otherwise be unemployed of 
underemployed), tax revenues and royals, as well a intangibles such 
sola dividends and commvnity goodwill These positive spillover 
effects eahance Resource Capital Value fom the pot of view of 
society, as well a provide a chanpel by which economic rets can be 
retained by governments on behalf of the people. This can be 
‘coomplished through taxation (nthe form of mineral royals, water 
royalties and stpage fees, 5 well as cosporation taxes). 

nal, the fou term sepresents the Present Valve of expected 
snmual Other Social Costs, B(OSC). These are the negative spill-over 
cifets associated with resource development in the Nor Flooding, 
Aid ran, oer environmental damage such as destruction of wildlife 
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habitat, and social problems suchas the dsuption of tradional Native 
lvelnood and cate, and the reason ofa dl economy inthe North 
are some examples ofthese negative splhover effects. Obviously, thee 
nepative spil-over effects represent a comesponding eduction in 
resource capil value fom the point of view of society, Nevertheless, 
fom the view ofthe corporations engage in resource extraction in the 
[North here no impact on resource espitl value a long a they can 
‘void being confonted wih the labikty for these negative spill ver 

Ta the time remaining it sn possible to do more than make a few 
‘more brief comments within the framework of this equation, These 
remarks will serve to lustre the poo that because the measurement 
of economic ens is so liicul, infomation is so scare, abd 
uncertsny about the fotare so great, many alerative views can be 
sccoramodsted or argued within this framework, Te this mater 
of what the relave mugninds and the expectations inthe equation 
truly are and what the future state ofthe world evolves tbe, 


‘The roe of government (in pacar, the provinlal government 
consitionaly espoasible for natural resources) in resoorce 
‘evelopment inthe North has ben to sell or barter away the entitlement 
1 resoure rem in exchange forthe prospect of the Other Socal 
‘Benois ~ peimarly, jobs and tax revenies. In some cases of clearly 
‘marginal Resource Cspitl Value the government has gone even farther 
by subsidizing capital fvesiment. Tis was done moe than twenty 
years ago in the capital development of Churchill Forest Industries and 
hasbeen reflected rece inthe vital write-off of those capital assets 
‘o REPAP, Anoer form of Capial subsidy hs been to Manitoba 
Hydro through the provinial guarantee ofthe longterm debt of the 
lity, Sui aother Form of subsidy, inthe past, has een passing of 
favourable lepishtion precting mining companies from Uablity for 
eavitoamenal damage cased by the smoker emisios. The moose 
for these subsidies can only have been based on the perceived 
magnitude ofthe expected otber social bene 
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‘The comporations engage in resource development hive been able 
to argue that they hive been good corpocte clizens, ‘They have 
provided many decades of employment for thousands of peopl. They 
have paid and coniueto py taxes and royals, Te share of sour: 
ren thatthe have received and contin to ceive, they may argue, 
hss been fair compensation forthe risks iocumed and the capil 
Jnvesments undertaken, 


tis posite to perceive the Resource Capital Valve equation from 
aneavroamenuis perspective. Ican be argued that the product market 
demands (he (ler) inte second tea) that are the bass fr expected 
esoue ens ar fr 10 high. They ae in exces of the demands that 
would be expedenced ina conserer society, compatible with 
sustainable development. Moreover, the present vale of expected ther 
‘socal costs has tended to be underestimated hy government decision 
makers. Ths, he true resource ens may be considerably lower than 
‘ose actly being allowed to be realized inthe markeplace. It ean be 
inferred thatthe costs ofthis market fare are being bonne by al f 
soley and will imately fall on fare generations, 





‘Church docks, Charcil, Manitoba 











Large-Scale Projects and Local People 


Michael Anderson? 
[Natu Resouces Seeretarit 
Manitoba Keewatinowi Okinalkanak Inc. 


| ok forward o sharing with you some ofthe ideas emerging a 
volving. in discussions between Fist Naions, corpontions and 
sovemment regarding lage-scale projets. The First Nations ia vosther 
“Manitoba and norbem areas thoughout Canada have & great deal of 
experience with large-scale hydro-electric, forestry, and mining 
developments, so some ofthe perspectives I tring tay wil flo hat 
direct experience. The development of lrzescale projets in the Nort 
"epresens both the opportunity for the creation of weal, employment, 
snd increased influence on reserve pling as well asthe certainty of 
‘environmental, economic and social impacts for band memberships 

Larpescale resource projets also represent immense challenges, 
‘ompleny, and uncertainty for band membership another norher 
resides. Involvement in resource allocations, regulations, and 
‘nvionmental assessments dealing with laws and defence of rigs, are 
ll impacts in themselves that are considerable Jas gearing upto deal 
wit these issues and wo dea with emergent policies and legislation takes 
‘tomendous amounts of effort One realizes tht all these changes ect 
‘day-to-day fe and one's future; it means tata these projets unl 
‘one ean se one's fate in each of them, 
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‘Some ofthe developments the Fist Nations deal with sight now are 
and this nota complete st the Conawapa generating station; the 
biepoe thre transmission line which will socoed in opening up the 
esstem side of Lake Winnipeg between the Neon River and Winnipe 

Repp's plans for a much expanded bleached craft pop mill and 
Increased umber harvesting: existing mining operations, explorations, 
and shandosed oF son to be abandoned tailings and other silat 
facies. Tey are also dealing withthe vranium mine inthe NWT 
because of it effects on the migratory eatbow herds and wht this 
‘means fr hand memberships in nother Manitoba; SAS Power's Islnd 
Pals; and the Reindeer Falls hydro-electric projects. This is some of 
what we are woking om in the MO office righ now. 

‘When we speak ofthe North regarding the development of lage 
projects tn Manitoba, we are primarily speaking of resources in the 
‘bowal forest which stretches in an unbroken living bel fom Ungava 0 
the Rocky Mountains, anifiilly divided by provincial and frit 
‘boundaries, The boreal forests Canada’s largest bio goograpc epton 
and ope of the lest undertod, Ths is patculaly true of the 
comtnang det use ofthe boreal forest by Manitoba's Fist Nats. 
‘Canada's boreal forest isthe pincipal traditional teitry of the Cree 

‘kon which alo steches fom what is now Quebec to Albert 

‘I Maniob, the organization for which I work ~ MKO ~ rpreseas 
25 Fist Nations, 23 of which are Cre, and two Dene bands in dh 
orem put of out region. Ojibwa, Sautaux, and other Fist Nation 
communities conine 10 vse and cccupy the southern ranges of the 
oral forest andthe Dene se and occupy the northem fringe. 

‘The boreal forest in Manitoba is largely oasis home to move 
‘han 33,000 Cree Indian people living in some thirty communities. To 
Manitobs's nother peoples, there afe not nov, and never were any 
Somers, wildemess, o empty lands, The forest ia Canada has alvays 
eon and remains oy, the Fst Natlons homeland, Manitoba's borat 
forex slmost completly interconnected by skidoo and sumer all, 
rive, lakes, and portages. The region contains hundreds of spring 
summer and winter hunting, ishing gathering, and trapping camps. This 
Tas summer Twas doing some work assessing fire damage in he 
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‘communities, and lew over much of this region. Pts who ha flown 
‘inthis region for years were looking down a we pote out dorens of 
bins they ha never sen inal hl years of ing in the North, The 
trea is completely occupied. Development can take place nowhere in 
“Manitoba's boreal forest without afecting exiting and active lad uses 
In one way or anter by nortem residents. Some anthropologists and 
land use mappers we have worked with say tht north Maniioba 
represents the most extensive and intensive use directly of forestry 
resources by First Naions people in North America 

(One expression ofthis isha registered tap line maps for nother 
Manioba ar absolutly comguous fom Saskaichewan to Otis, and 
‘om the teitorial hoandary to the grcutural elt in the Ineke 
region. 

‘There is no empty land, All these lands are shared under 
‘management regimes and intcasvely wsed, The mative boreal forest 
provides considerable direct economic valve othe communities. It & 
‘se which Is largely invisible to southem-based resource develope, 
managers and politicians, 

Twas recently asked for some positive examples of First Nations 
‘management of northem natura resources. The question implied fo me 
that First Natons management of natural resources was something that 
vas either new or developing through agreements between goverment 
and Pst Nations thoughout Canada. Norm Manitoba Fist Nations 
do not apree that the role of managing resources hat ever been 
stendered by treaty or any other act. And, fat, the ue of resources 
by Indian people, and the stewardship of thse eesoures, have always 
ten ted together. I has never been viewed as, "sce we signed the 
teat, someone els wil ook after 

Many specifi stes have been continuously used by band members 
for generations, indicating the soces ofthe existing drt management 
‘nd continued. stewarship by the communis. The ability of 
goverment to intensively std detly manage these vast lands has 
always been fry limited and it even more limited inthe present dy 
with edoctions in budgets and changes in govemmental pistes, When 
overnment and corporate managers fly nto remote lakes and forests or 
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caer regions ose up cap odo thei ekdwork, watching them pass 
‘overhead are hundreds of ladian faces turned othe sky. Band members 
watch explontion camps being boil, cut lands made, hydro sts 
Selected, timber harvested, and esouce toads constructed. The people 
hold a record of what the land resources have provided fr generations; 
‘the focal people are the frst to ee the changes, is aso local people 
‘who mast continue to endure the Inger-term effect ofthese changes and 
develop their own unig strategies for adjusting to he economy of 
‘hese impacts in ode to continue their det use of land and resoures. 

‘When it appears thatthe inesive existing use of lande by loa! 
peoples may create what some planners deste as “non-enginecrng 
‘easy issues, some are quick to pot out thatthe fur industry is 
now sufeting pcp as hard as the fst aval ofthe Hudson's Bay 
‘Company, and tat the ability of people to provide for af their neds 
‘relly fom the land is changing. This thinking is used to rationalize 
the med to abandon the case relationship wo the Ind and accept the 
sleratve - Native dependency ona wage economy ~ and 1 paialy 
Jusity encroachment ino tational erat for edevelopmeat ofthe 
forests and vers for industrial purposes. The Fist Nations do nt seek 
to protect he land solely for he purpose of preserving what i viewed 
{68 tutional economy. First Nations én sorter Manitoba, and its 
organisations such as MKO, are not turning back he clock. Reiforeing 
the value of existing uses of the land isin tune with Aboriginal sighs 
an he sgh provided nthe ws of Canad to continue to use these 
‘resources. Bt we ae working to protect an inceasingly valuable and 
‘re resource ~ productive lands that main relatively undisturbed by 
Targe-seale developments. We are working 10 develop 4 ine 
management pareship tht provides flexibility, predictability and 
‘ailiy, a well 8 some measoe of contol that ensures the cut, 
social and economic needs of and member. 

‘Canadas as well as oters throughout the world are increasingly 
Jamin osha the view of indigenous peoples worldwide ~ that ands 
and resources not are subjected 10 extractive and exploitative 
developments are inherently valuable: tht lands, water, timber, and 
other natural resources are-never waned in their natural state, This 
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Inherent value is being quanifed by the estimates of staggedng 
Inuceds of ilins of dolar equred o restore regional environments 
in reas workdwide. The final lly for environmental clean-op wil 
‘represent a significant shar of global economic capacity 

‘The relatively new concept af Sussinable development means tht 
we mst now acm to Balance exeasive existing ses of land between 
sets = Indians and other nonherers ~ andthe inherent and almost 
erally priceless value of inact viable, and productive comptes. But 
the desir of developers and governments o extract resoures fom these 
Janis to support busines atv is strongly paralleled and sometimes 
Joined by interests of Fist Nations in busines developments and of 
‘btining for themselves the fullest opportunity from development 
setvtes. These interests lumina the rocky crossroads at which we 
find ourseves. Most ofthe rad hs yet to be bl, ae indoed does ot 
‘even appear oa planer” drawing boards, 

Sustainable developments more than a environmental or economic 
‘onaton, There must also bea jst balance of process inequitable use 
ofthese resources, Processes and tools now being applied to examine 
these issues inca: 


~ environmental assessment; 
= ization and compensation; 
= economic development programs 
= equity participation, 
~Join managements and 
development accords, including so-called “framework aprements 
Aboriginal culture traditonally uses the natural resources, and 
Aboriginal weaty sighs have long resued in an intense infers in 
‘vionmenal protection, quality, and standards among First Nations, 
Only relatively recealy, however, has similar interest developed as 8 
oli pricy elewher in Cana. This shi in priority has ein prt 
‘oanincresed vse among federal, povincial ad esto governments 
of an emironmemalassesonent for a variety of activites and 
<evelopments affecting environments. Enviromental asessment. is 
Decoming the principal planning. negouating, and mediation too! of 
_0vemmens and developers in dealing with complex issues in northern 
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Canada, pariculaly wih epoc to issues affecting local people, White 
these activites and developments often affect Fist Nations rights and 
lores, environmental assessments ae ‘ypically not particule 
sensitive o such concerns. Environmental assessment proceses have nt 
yet developed mechanisms (efor the incision of Ftst Nations fll 
arcipanis in assessments) 10 achieve a full extmniation of Fist 
Nations interests or of thei direct infuence on the outcome of the 
‘assessment actives. Paicipation andthe proces of decision making 
shouldbe measured by the degre of real power tit can be excised 
‘over the final decison related to development plans and activi, 

‘The second tool ~ and a major objective of sstessment, I believe 
'smtgaion and o some extent compensation, Miigston asa soton 
‘to onflict is almost etl inadequate de to the inevitability of nsues 
being inuficieny addressed from the point of view of persons or 
‘envinments fected. For example, the principal and foremost ss of 
resource we righ as they may be affected by developments ar lt 
always ignored unless there is paralegal issue which forces the 
consideration of sich rights. good example i the Norther Float 
‘Agreement, in which dgcussions about land use, integrated and 
Planing, and rights, were basically cared along because lands 
‘longing to several reserves were being illegally Nooded! under the 
Indian Act. 

‘Bzonomie development programs may in some respects be viewed 
2 form of mitigation o even compenstion, Beonomle development 
Drograms, repurdless of iment, ae often geared to the shortiem 
diversion of benefits from te project to the affected pts, The esa 
|snolong-lng conto o owneship ofthe development elated to the 
rogram. 

This leads vs othe fouth tol which is being Looked at to achieve 
justice in amiable developmen, and that i egy participation. Tis 
‘options relatively new in being spied tothe continuous development, 
expansion and. modernization in northem Mantes, Wis being 
increasingly recognized that parmership ~ not consuation ~ inthe 
elvey of more programs isan importa and jot estar of stainable 
development of resources in Manitoba's noth 
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‘Ther is mach dscsson atthe present time coneeming the we of 
int management or cooperaive management as means for more 
‘losely joining the interests of goverment and Fist Nations, snd 
through these apreements, the corporations with ther present operations 
and future developmen of noahem resources, These discussions have 
boom described as “making treaty" by the Minister of Resoures for 
“Manitob, highlighting the government's view ofthe importance ofthese 
discussion, Inerest in und movement toward patipstoryagrements 
have typically been viewed as progressive by governments involved in 
them, but dus fr they have not contained as a major component & 
Semen othe effet that Fst Nations’ authority in natural use areas 
fas been recognized, This recognition of auhodty or jurisdiction is 
probably the key issve in future resource management discussion, 
Simiaro jin management srcerens, replonal development accords 
tnd framework agreenens will provide. parallel parents. an 
business and management agreement between First Nations and 
‘developers operating inthe North, Sharcholders and lenders, ncoding 
setior goverment, are becoming increasingly concerned. about the 
‘bly and predictably ofthe “nian situation, about, environment 
and public safety. As environmental and Indian issoes are usually 
Itedinked in nonhem Manitoba, development accords wll provide 
ional cemainy to corporate planners while ensuring that Fist 
[Nation achieve real and lasting opportunities in developments though 
Paership, AL the present tne, the discussions continue between 
Dogresive govemnmens, coporations, and Fist Naiont acting as 
vocaes for thie band members. 

Other events may affect the outcome ofthese negotiations. Several 
recent court decisions have enforced the rights to un, fish a trap 
that ae now enteache inthe Coasttuaton of Canada. One example of 
these cases the March 9, 1990 decision by the Nova Sota cour of 
appeal in which te justice found tat several treaty Micmac Indians 
who had teen charged under provincial fisheries regulations had the 
"Aboriginal right" 10 fishin the streams of Nova Soi, and therefore 
‘he charges aginst them were quashed. An intresting feature of this 
ecsion that hese were eaty Ini, bt the judge found that he did 
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not hae to determine if they had the “eaty sight beeuse they had the 
‘nderying Aboriginal ight Nova Scota subsequently dropped several 
huoting charges. The cout had determined tat the extent of regulation 
In Nova Seutia respecting fisheries was limited only as far as the 
conservation of the resource was concemed, thi te allocation ofthe 
fishes is fist abd foremost o the taly people. 

‘The Manloba Flood case, which i presealy under appeal, 
challenges the powers ofthe Crown to restit the tty right hunt 
‘dks and gees through the Migratory Binds Convention Act. thas 
been widely predicted by Manitoba government officials that an appeal 
Wil be upheld. Ics aso ben indeed that, shoal the Food case be 
‘upheld, the government will Ukely be required 0 enter Ino joint 
Ianagemieneooperaive management apremeat 

In addin, there i a suit respecting the Federal Hsheies Ac 
known as the Sparrow Case, in British Columbia. The Gitsan 
Wer sowe‘en Teal Councils concluding its auments in the longest 
Tand-claim case in Canaan history, involving 55,000 Kn of testo 
andthe Grand Council ofthe Cre of Quebec as just commenced legal 
scion to mulify the James Bay Agroment itself, one eason being hat 
the Agroement does not adequately protect the interes of band 
membership inthe land and ts resources 

‘Combining the increased sensi tothe environment and law, aad 
a strengthening of Aboriginal rigs, we may be onthe verge of «ew 
fra in discussion conceming resource management and major 
‘evelopment in Inian terior. Shook these cases al be successful 
there willbe considerable new weight behind the arguments of Fist 
NNatioas to protect he land and resources on which they depend 
Developments and proposals that coninve to set aside, minimize or 
‘tight ignore the ight of Fist Nation members may find the progress 
of tor projets fected wai discussions concerning impacts on Fist 
"Nations rights canbe concluded. Equty,partbership, and contol over 
land-use decisions willbe features ofthese agreements with government 
and coreatons, 

Fist Nations Canada. wide and Fint Nations with Manitoba 
Keevvatinow Okimakanak intend to protet their interest in the ld 
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The land and the people have slways been one, The people also 
understand that the use and management of the land base itself will 
<eermine ther ukimate poverty or prosperity, Many bands ae prepared 
to complete, or arin the proces of completing, resource inventories 
nd community plans which rely on lands within their radtional-ae 
seas, Developmen plan and source allocations have oflen been made 
by others witout respecting or incorporating these plans, aspirations, 
and management aces of the commis. Asis often the cs the 
‘same resouretich areas desired by ouside developers are already belo 
extensively used by Fist Natons; they ue also key to be within ky 
regions set oat in a community plan. As proposed projects aler 
‘remaining development pans there considerable interest nse that 
Investment management allocation, and development decisions are made 
for, and with the paniciation of Fist Nations. 

T reer to a document called Public Participation in Environmental 
Decision Mating, published by the Federal Environmental Assessment 
and Review Office, which encapsulates our vew of ple participation, 
Public involvement in decision making is measured by the depee of 
Inuence over the final decision We can see that the scale of 
Participation increases with the lvel of direct intvence. The preliminary 
stage i described as non participatory and consists basiealy of advisory 
‘ommilees and related activites regarding. peoples’ interests. The 
second level of activity ie deserbed as token, which deals basically 
with public hearings, corumunity meetings, pols, and the mada. It i 
described this way because it uses the test of influence over the final 
<ecsion. Under mos processes tay therein infloence over the final 
<ecsion ina consulatve proces, including pubic hearings. So, based 
‘on the scale of influence, Ii else as tokens, 

What we are heading for ar parinership, delegated power an 
oniol, These would be through empowered corporations, ttal 
‘ovemment ists or rcognized resource areas, though delegated 
ecsion-making powers to regional planning board. I think this is 
Jmportant; asthe complexities of issues arse, one of the things that is 
happening isthe ntepaton of new ids on resource management and 
evelopment, We are moving ito additonal we of environmental 
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assesment, but We are sll using old ways of public paricipation, 
management, and cooperation in the use of resources. They need {0 
«vole sight along with ou vlews toward environment and management 
ofthe lan 


‘With spect to the above proceses themselves, we Rave ted the 
coment ype, with the worst being at the top ofa chart, The specie 
‘ype of hearings which we have all been experiencing has all the 
‘haracterstes I set out - wade-offs are imposed, economic values are 
sed and itis essenally nn paripatory nosing government ceri. 
Proceeding through alematives of review and integration, we ate 
heading toward regional planing where devolved responsibility, using 
Jocal and repional itera, is used ina planning ven exercise, This 
‘ontasts with the commonly-used proces, in which there are alt of 
‘ificaies: when your pojct pops up atthe end of somebody else's 
planning exercise, then the pub has to comment on wheter it its ito 
their view ofthe future for their region. We would mich prefer to see 
the development of a plnningdriven assessment proces where these 
factor ar alincorporated int the planning exercise. The reason sha 
this with you is that First Nations are now working on amendments to 
the Federal Enviroamental Assessment Review lepsistion in eoncet 
‘withthe Goverment of Cana, and these ar the recommendation we 
ae proposing for he se of environmental assessment on reserves, as 
it would affet federal intrest 

With espct to community plans and ther effect om allocations and 
development, some examples wil sow exacly what mean, The Reap 
“Manitoba Forest Licence Area covers Mt Fist Natios communis, all 
ot which hae their own spiratons for thee region, inching forestry. 
‘isheres, and wildife management. None ofthese communities were 
omsled prior othe allocations fr tibet ~ of considerable interest to 
ist Nations 

During the drafting of the Northen Food Agreement, communis 
developed plans which incte their interest te and an in thir 
plans fre future. As pat ofthat proces, certain egons~ calle hold 
seas ~ were selected asthe mos importa by the commun which 
hd to await future review. These reas coincided directly with the 
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eosty of future planing vse. These lands are the same that Repap 
‘Manitoba is planning to harvest wih is it five-year eso Reps 
plins inthe Nelson House sea open up the heat ofthe resoutce and 
community planning area with permanent all-weather rads and other 
‘evelopment. Te station ssinilar for Coss Lake, Pukatawagan, and 
all ther communes that we have assessed, 

‘The basi mage that comes fom this analy i oie simple. Areas 
‘ot high biological prodvtvity timber, fish fur and other resources — 
ane where the people live, and sine the timber values ae highest in 
these zones, the eolision between people and the lage resource 
evelopments ae incviuble. Tis form of mapping allows potential 
problems to be sen more easily. We are working on tis ona Manitoba 
Keewatinowi Okimakanak-wide basis for foes, hy, and mining 
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‘Smelters and the Environment 


Michael Dutton! 
(Contaminans and Toxicology Research Section 
Freshwater laste 
Winniper 


| have modified my tak afer some interesting observations that 
ame out yesenay about the whole concept of stainable 
‘evelopment. One observation was that the 1980s spawned momerous 
tte sayings such a ‘yup ‘etworking, "couch potato, ‘eacooning, 
andsustainble development The las phrase - sustainable development 
= has become tte because of i overuse on the pork bane” and 
because It is rarely sed a it was originally defined by the Brand 
Commission. turned 1 the book Our Common Future, ab spied oat 
‘ny thinking ast night along the lines presented in that book. Yesterday 
"observed that sustainable development was used ether dsdsinflly ot 
favourbly, bet n0 one who used the expression defined It inthe 
sessions 1 was a (although Iwas pt presenta al of them) It semed 
1 me that ‘sustainable developmen could mean sustaining pot, or 
‘staining your positon ons botrd of diectors, or it could mean 
‘staining environmental integrity 1 thought it was important that we 
sould bring this ou. 1 have been rely troubled beating the mea 
dscssing this concept of sustainable development. Two point ae 
‘iponant and highlghed here. The concept imples its on 
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evelopment, andthe Limits are imposed by social and technologies! 
‘actors, but tore Importantly and more basically by the ability ofthe 
ospbere to withstand or absorb th elects of human activity I hink 
this has tobe kept n mind tal mes nthe context of ou discussion 
‘in this conference, I think i isa wef term, although it has become 
Somewhat te because of is overuse and misuse 

1 want to alk abou sustainable development se bitin tems of 
‘bae-metal smoking in Manitoba. The limits of the biosphere 10 
witstnd the effects of smcking ae very important toy at work 
ral production coninses to increase ~ a worldwide tend sine the 
early twentieth eentury. To retum to the definition of ‘sustainable 
evelopment, biosphere or where we lve” ges involved in the meta 
ssmehing process because we ask the biosphere to receive the by- 
products of sulphur an the meals which we are refining. Base-meal 
‘socking is important in note Manitoba because the two smelters 
located there ate two ofthe major employers in our province, My own 
work up there has drawn my atten to the importance of sustalnabe 
evelopment. am thiokingprimaily fom the perspective of protecting 
the biosphere from te impacts of eur ati, 

‘The link beeen metal production ab the envtoament is obvious. 
Inthe smehing proces, sulphur i separated fom the desied metal and 
trutionally vented tothe atmosphere tough a furmace. Sine what 
oes up must come down, the areas around smelters are obvious places 
to look for impacts. More special, since water ws downhill and 
drains lands, te lakes around the ser re probably the bes places 
to ook for such effets, 

‘Copper and zine, which are meals produced at Fin Fon, are 
cssemial metals fr fe, They a required by humans, sh, and ther 
fsnimals in trace quanies. In this repost 1 think we could te 
sasttnable development ino a graph that those of you who have taken 
Piysiology wil recognize. There i «range of doses over which the 
fsa ae absohwely exten) for nommal growth of animals in he 
‘envionment. When the dose excoods the optimal range for survival of 
the organism, txiciy oecur, and then death. So if we consider 2 
toto feeding Fish ving ina lake whichis rceving tox metals from 
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‘he environment, would say this isa non-sustinble situation because 
toxicity and possibly lthahty are occuring. If we could show that the 
animal nthe environmen, ike the fish, ae being exposed within the 
safe range ofthese meals, thea | would say we ate probably achieving 
some son ofa sustainable situation, 

‘The point tobe made from this example that heavy-metal toxicity 
's Independent of polis and economics it ie a physical-chemical 
‘Phenomenon of if. The metas donot ask you what pola party 
‘you belong fo, wheter you a an envionment, what colour your 
‘kin is or even if you are a higher anima’ such asa homan ora ower 
anima such a a fish. Ifyou should happen to be exposed 10 toxic 
doses ofthese metas, you would respond 3s any and all animals do. 
‘Your body willy to epulae these metals oto the optimal range by 
excreting large quanites ofthe dos, ot asking your opinion onthe 
mater Deets it asi own set of operating procedures independent of 
‘he mind. Wf he body is unable to regulate the levels of metals, toxicity 
will occur. This ties back directly to the second consideration of 
‘stainable development ~ the ability of the biosphere to absorb the 
effees of human activity including soeting. 

So it for these reasons thatthe definition of sustnable human 
svity must ukimately defer to the health ofthe environment, which 
‘quite cay to determine by simpy looking around, Is not necessary 
to be highbrow sciemist to see forest de off around highways, sol 
erosion from fret clears ad the loss of fish from lakes. These are 
inheremly common sense observations readily apparent without the 
stringent requirements of sient research, 

‘With respect to people an land in nother Mano, I woul! ke 
{o pve afte background onthe Fin Flon Smeter, Pat ofthe area 
became an open pit mine, The lake was dined, It is quite an 
impressive sight wo actually see what they are capable of doing. I is 
que impressive to get the orginal ore out of the ste which happened 
10 be atthe botom ofthe aks, 

‘The smelter began operation in about 1930; between 1930 and 1974 
the emissions were dityffom a MO-metre and 6D.mete stack. In 
1976, to counteract problems with eal potion inthe townsite, the 
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25)-meer stack was installed. Then in 1982 electrostatic presiitaces 
‘were added aswell o rede the release of particles from this smeker 
In terms of the biological impacts, 1 do not have much selec 
evidence here but am abe to make some general comments. Van Loon 
and Beanish collected samples in 1974, before the ‘supetac’ were 
insalled. Tey observed that fish in many ofthe lakes were tolerant of 
extremely high concentrates of inc and copper inthe water, yet the Hh 
appeared toe surviving. MacFarlane and Francine sampled in 1976 and 
1977, afte the 251-etre stack went up, ad they observed a reduction 
In spwaingsocces in Hamel Lake (about five Klomtes west ofthe 
‘elie Saskatchewan), The lifespan of fish was reduced compared 
to 4 como lake, Thompson Lak, about 19 Kometessoutcas ofthe 
smelter. Aer 1982, na repod to the Clean Eavironent Commission, 
Win Fazer from Hudson Bay Mining and Smehing reported a reduction 
of particulate emissions of 85 percent. Pips et al (1986) studied the 
Sow pack fr zine and sulphate emision and depositions inthe period 
ftom 1981 to 1988, They observed a en- to thiny-fold decrease in zine 
<epositon (ene i a primary metal pruced the sme), 

In 1982, together with my supervisor athe Freshwater lstiue and 
some otber researches, [examined thre different areas one neat the 
Site, the second in Saskatchewan, about 100 kilometres west andthe 
third about 50 kilometres eatin Manitoba, In 1986, we rete (0 
sample the fish at Fin Flon, but not inthe other two areas, Although 
bot 1982 and 1986 data ndicaed that fish in the Flin Fon epon stl 
contained higher rine concentrations than ih inthe ober Manitoba or 
Sastatchewan regions, the 1986 values were meningflly lowe than in 
1982. That seemed to coespond with the sini redactions observed 
‘verte 198 1 1984 poxiod in snow: pack levels of zine and sulphate. 
1 was ot willing to acept this reduction at first Becanse Twas ite 
‘Maman that pollters should pay (and I sil think they shold), but 1 
tam not gol go oat and hang anyone fri ow. I hnk meaningf 
ialogu is more imposant. I have concluded that, indeed, poison 
coms ae effective in ducing thes emissions, and perhaps we have 
seen lower concentrations of the metals in fish So tht we are now in 
hat we coo considera sustainable lve. The fish see tobe abl © 
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repulse metals, whereas in earlier years the concentations were 
Poisoning the fish 

‘Obviously the, we can conclude tha polation control isa good 
thing in fact, there are new technologies capable of reducing these 
emissions vitally to zero, but they are expensive, of coune. So is 
plluion-comtl implementation, 

So whois going 10 pay for pollution coaol? I would sy tht we 
all wil, And how are we going to do tha? I was talking 10a fren, & 
lawyer working in Europe forthe United Nations, and he made me 
sae ofa recent Furopean cour ruling It stated thai 8 not an wnfir 
‘eadng practice for 3 nation to levy tats agaist goods coming fom 
ter nations with low standard for environmental prcection in the 
production of their goods, This allows for market protection for 
Iindoses and counties with stngent standards. I is & postive sep 
towanl the recognition ofthe abuses of natural resources, cing the 
eof rand water in predution andthe release of potas. Is the 
imporant recognition that these costs must be iaclded inthe cost of 
production. Presenily cur economic models consider such resources 
be fee. sustainable approach would require that by-products of 30 
industria process be clean before returning them to the environment 
“The European cout ruling sam indication that some headway is beng 
made towards recogaing the second aspect of sustainable development 
Protection ofthe environment shoul take precedent over the social, 
const called economy and poies. The rng came about bees 
‘Swiss legislators had the gungion to ake a stand on the fundamental 
‘nviroamenta- protection iso, 

‘The opening passages of the Broun Report state, "be 
‘Commission's hope forthe fur i conditional on decisive, pola 
‘tin pow to begin managing environment and resource o ensure both 
Sustainable human progress and human survival" 

So whereisthis decisive poical actin in Canada? Based pon the 
‘toric of federal and proviscalpoiclans, we have mich fo look 
forward to. However, based on pat deeds, there is good reason tobe 
Seepdcal The "Born Again’ environmentalism of ovr politicians 
‘cinedentaly seems toe lined with pubi-opaion pol. I a Gallup 
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poll came out today that indicated the average Canadian was aot 
fcmeered with environmental sues, have five bucks that says the 
‘ound tables’ get swept under the table, I sincerely hope that my 
cynicism is unwaraned. IF is wrong, we willbe able To see new 
legislation shomly to powde the noesary incentives and penalties 1 
‘ensue thatthe metalsmeting indy In Manitoba is encouraged to 
become a environmentally benign as metal extraction canbe. 

"Most of this presentation i response to some of the things Tard 
este {in the conference]; hopefully, in later sessions we can 
‘continue some ofthese important iss. 





The Northern Flood Agreement 


Dave Young! 
Symbion Constants 
‘Winnipes 


‘The Norther Flood Agreement is 74 pags long, plus appendices. 
{have read in refered joumals an article by a distinguished Manitoba 
lawyer atempng to interpet one tvo-word definition in the Nother 
Flood Agreement have rea a commissioned interpretation of two or 
thre ofthe fem in the None Flext Agreement by oe of the most 
stings jcsts in Canada, a man who held two deputy minisr's 
‘oss, and who is now rete fo pave practioe. His imerpretation of 
‘he meaning of two of thre terms of this Agreement is bila, 
fscnaing (and I do't realy wnderstand i); i Is about ope and ene 
Iaruimes a8 lng asthe whole Agreement. nthe net 20 minutes am 
going otk beefy about how and why dhe Note Flood Agretnene 
‘ame tobe (ted December 16,1977), 1am going to test very bil 
what it purports todo, what Think ites done so far and finally, what 
seem o be happening athe preset time. 

Fist of all Ie’ choose the right pronoun. We the people of 
“Manitobs, in 1963, decided thee was ten-milion horsepower, mae or 
less, in the Churchill: Nelson River system to be developed for our 
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benefit, By 1966 dhe goverment that we had duly elected, and which 
was popular at thar ime, announced that "we the people" of Manitoba 
‘would go ino the Nom and develop the Churchill and Neon River 
system, This was ot something that was done by Manitoba Hyd, or 
five or six engineers, cr seven or eight bad people, or some nasty 
bureaucs. We did it andthe sporoprite pronoun 1 use is we, The 
NNonem Flood Agreement is sbout or restonship with the lad and 
the resoures in the North. Its abot the way “we the majority” of 
“Manitoans have tested the ten thousand people oF so who had the 
misfortune, or who found thenwelves in any case, to be living along te 
vateray that was going tobe afected by oor plans to develop ten 
nilion horsepower. Tem-nilion horsepower is whole lot of power, 
and it wil be along way tno the next century before the people of 
Manitoba by any sueich ofthe imagination, wil be using aything ke 
‘that amount of energy from the filly developed. Churchill: Nelson 
system, a system which sat even anywhere near filly developed, We 
id this Because we wanted energy, economic growth, progres, and 
because we wanted money wo be ih ke Ontario which makes ca, 
and rich ke Alberta which hs ol and gas. We were going to develop 
the Nelson River and we have been doing st. The Norther Food 
“Agrement about the way we red to patch up the mess we made as 
we charged abead inthe late sists and arly seventies, on the asi of, 
planning which tepan in 1963 and onthe loose plas that were fit 
announced in 1966. Since I was ther, I remember this intimately, and 
Thelieve my fend and colleague Brian Ransom was also working for 
the goverment a this tine, I ad some quam about what we were 
doing, but Iti less so than the pocians did. 1 thought it was 
‘rat idea, hat this was a progressive approach 10 things, We just Rad 
{o do lite bit of fine runing; we woul now how to develop aver 
ke that, Iwas consider a ood dea by "we the people” of Manitoba 
‘The sume people that are here now assumed that We hd tol 
proprietary ownerhip of all dh resources in Manitoba ~ almost al, 
except fra litle it om Indian reserves. We assumed that we cou 
allocate those rescues a we saw ft We asumod that “we was the 
Province of Manitoba, which cold issue a Hoence to do anything it 
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wanted. "We" was the Goverment of Cand, who had beter stand 
back and watch ext, Decawse Maitobs was going t0 go ahcad and 
develop the Nelwon River. Incidentally, we did all kinds of things 
without federal lcences, 

‘Manitoba Hydro was he nstrument which we ws to undertake the 
‘evelopment ofthese huge ver systems, We sent in mostly engineer, 
mostly people with tes- four-year degrees, who had studied it of 
applied math and physics. We sen them i assuming tat the problems 
that had (0 te confronted in norhem Manitoba were problems of 
‘nydeolgy, of foundations under dams, of what kind of powerline would 
operate mos efficiently. 

We seat in precious few poople who undrsood ecology or 
sociology, and not anywhere near enovgh people who undtsond 
poles. We did a cursory accountng of the environmental impact, 
‘sting hondeds of thousands of dollars, and we spent milions on 
engincering design, Those dams worked really wel, he transmission 
lines wore fing there were no problems with these kind oF things 
2s I know. When we spent the money on technologies, we got oot 
olla wort; the engineers did thee ob. The lite bit of environmental 
analysis that we did was coarse, crde, frequently wrong, often 
sumaeursh and i¢ was tase upon fae premises. "Us" studying it his 
become a major indus. 

talked at the beginning about how one can go 10% into the 
‘eraure and read things aboot the meaning ofthe Norther Flood 
‘Agreement, and gain a fi idea of about how mach time and effort as 
been spent on interpretation, A partner and I estimated that lawyers and 
consllants working ia Winnipeg have ben pid somthing in excess of 
‘en million dollars. I tok some ofthat myself by the way. We have 
studiod, we have asied én studying, we have ncgotned. we have 
arbiraed, we ave ltgated, ba, the stbying, tration, gation, and 
rnegotton go on even as T speak andthe bil v0 wp til, Why ae we 
doing this? We are tying to interpret what tis document means «0 
Interpret what we wrote inthe mid-sevemies to uy and contton the 
mage that we had done in the fist decade after developing the 
(Churchill and Neon vers, 
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1 coun’ begin to describe, in the tne available her, the kind of 
impacts thatthe Churchill and Nelson ver projets have id on 
“Manitoba. 1 would be embarassed, in the presence of somebody ike 
Me. Halerow, to try and describe what has happened io Cros Lake, for 
example. Fr the lat few years Cross Lake has been low, averaging 
out fy percent ofthe amount of water it used to hive. Cros Lake 
ow rises inthe winter and falls in the summer used to ris a the 
‘summer and fll inthe witr of coon. The fish no longer spawn, the 
Aoutshing commerial and domes hes ave been destroyed and 
‘here sno spot fishing tere or on the waters around it For the people 
‘of Coss Lake, who were harvesting approximately 125,00 to 150,000 
‘ulograms (abou 68 kilogeans pe eapta per year for ht own use, it 
asthe major source of food; bu they don't get any fish fom the lake 
any longer, That is jst one example of these Kinds of negative things 
Nine hundred kilometres of shoreline has Been moved most a 
‘lomete, it fuctats back and fon, and has been change froma ch 
‘shove where both people and animals wsed to flourish 10 flowed ud 
fas 

As the devastation started 10 emerge in 1976, & hoified local 
peopl, verifying the worst ofthe forecasts made inthe period afer 
1970, I as sufficient o cause the preparation by 1977 ofthe Nodheen 
Flood Agrement. Coss Lake, of course, ie only on stor there is 
Playpen Lake and Fight Mile Chanel and the diversion of the 
(Churchill River trough the Burmtwood and soon. cant even begin 
touch on those cases here; suffice io say that an immense area his 
eon adversely feted, 

‘By the mid seventies some people fom southem Canada, motivated 
by whatever, went into the Nonh to assist Indian communities in 
forming the’ Norther Flood Commits. ‘The communities wer 
Import in his respect because most ministers of nan Aa had 
some grudging suspicion dat they were responsible for providing 
assitance tothe Indian people, representing thei teers when 
conflict with mainseam society. This resulted in a stream of money 
‘oming ot of Okawa, The Northern Flood Commitee was formed in 
1993, mide up of bands fom five communities, andthe Norther Flood 
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‘Agreement was dated by 1977. Controversial from day one, It was 
fraed by some people who thought thee wasn't mach damage and 
some thought te damage was enormous; some thought that a general 
sgreement and a satement of gow intentions would be adequate and 
some wanted Ho be much more specie 

‘The Agreement as drafted, however, was suicently specific to 
cause breakdown in the cabinet of the Government in power ~ Mr, 
Green, then Minster of Nawral Resouces, refused to sign it.The 
Premicr had more ot less agreed 1 approve but we never knew for 
sure what he had sald. With the election of 1977, anew government 
took afce and pased the Norther Flood Agvet 

‘The document, intended to patch up some ofthe mess that people 
perosived to be present, was ween agaist te background of things 
oi on in Quebec. The James Bay project had been stalled by the 
James Bay Cree and some people in Manitoba Hydro and in the 
Province of Manitoba became nervous about the sae Kind of thing 
happening here. There was some coercion, some pressure as well, bat 
basicaly 1 think what was going on was an act of pica good wil 
‘The general intention that Sea hose people in to daft the Northern 
Flood Agreement was the understanding tha hey did this becaase we 
recognized the eavroament damage and unfair treatment ofthe Cree 
people who lived onthe shores ofthese waters 

‘We signed the Agreement and then found out what i meant 
Ii, in 74 pages i says no one shall be worse off than they were 
before. You can spend a longtime interpreting what this ans, an 
lot of te an money hs been spent doing os that I sy we wl ty 
to dean up the mess, but how the hell do you clean up the mess? We 
could clean up a bit bere and thre, but what pars of the shore lie 
should we clear, how many flooded and standing tes inthe water 
should be I where they ae how much ofthe mess will we cleanup? 

says we will ty to supper raion industries. Marvellous, this 
1s *we', the white cutee, who doesnot understand a ll wel and has 
never shown repost forthe culture ofthe Cre pele, saying we will 
soppotyoor tational indostes and occupations, whatever they are 
When we wrote tit, we didnot know whit we ment. Naive People 
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se attempting (0 teach vs and we ae attempting to understand what 
‘hose things mean i terms of programs, dlls, and activites. It states 
‘ve willy to support ishing, tipping, and hunting with the provision 
of land — los of land vo make up fo the land we took away, somtimes 
Promising lant they sealy own. 

‘After we give Native communities the land we wa 0 cu the tres 
down and pve them to Repap bt wait «minute here now, whose tes 
tue thse? You can have the bd, but nt the minerals or the tees, And 
$0 the Ligation andthe negotiation goes on and on, along wih the 
studies cm how long it takes to grow the wees. The agieemeat says We 
wil consult with the Cree people and eck tee advice. I don't know 
how often people from southom Canada and Manitoba have gone into 
‘Cross Lake and honestly sought advice from the Coe people ving 
there, bat I don't think that we awe wearing the soad thin. We have 
‘promised to listen and consult with these people, and 1 manage the 
‘eoures on this bass, but we havent any idea of what they ae going 
to ell ws. orhow we are going to follow up buts there, par ofthe 
Norther Food Agreement 

We suid, we are gong o tll you everthing that we are going to 
do before we doit. Web, tha turned out wo be nota very good ke, 
because every time somebody told the people in Cross Lake that they 
‘were going 10 ase the water, the Cros Lake residents told them you 
can do that. This kindof dialogue roved not tobe very productive. 

We promised o do a goo jo from now on. The next time that we 
create some hydoelecide development in the Nort eis going t0 be 
$0 nice that people will come fom al over the worl to adie what 
Splendid job we do. Thre are pages of good intentions and promises, 
‘and T don't know what they mean, 

T thin that we thought that we were placting the people ofthe 
[Noh and the environmentalist when we signed ths Agreement think 
we may have been agretng fo coopente, whether we ike tor mot 

‘What has the Agreement done so far? According to one document 
{read the ther dy. abou $130,000.00 hasbeen spent ona variety of 
things including sewer and water services 1 norte communities, 
hich we were going to provide anyway, even ifthe Northern Flood 
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‘Agreemeat neve existed, A ft of work hasbeen done on portage and 
ther transportation works because noting. has been more Daly 
disrupted than tanspration in other Manitoba, The main areies 
were the iver and aks, but we change them and made fica 
move around. rappers, fshemen, and eer radonal enterprises have 
received some aid, However litle has been accomplished with 
employment, education, economic developmen, and resource 
management (except with fisheries, where the Fisheries Branch sem 
10 be proceding rey effectively). 

[Land exchanges haven't been completed yet. Inthe period between 
1978 and 1983, we dd ite except to provide subsidies wo tappes, 
‘most of which were granted befor te Agreement came ino effet i 
1977, or the Agreement would never have been signed. The trappers 
were afected befor anybody ese. The water started to ie and changed 
the places where these fellows tapped ~ dhe scores of litle creeks and 
rivers hat flowed into Cros Lake, Pipestone Lak, into Thee Point ata 
Fooeprit — and often Nocded ot their abi, 

‘Some people thovght that this was a cooperave agreement which 
‘wouk! move things forward boldly and bravely, but by 1983 it hid 
bacome clear that no on with the governments of Canada or Manito, 
fr at Manitoba Hydro, had mach intemtion 10 be generous in the 
Interpretation of the Areemea, and so it was going tobe a tough uphill 
Sit, with claim after claim filed and taken to abiration Extensive and 
Powerful arbitration provisions resulted in about 150 claims by 1984, 
‘anging from compensation for pst and fare damage tothe domestic 
fishery (which probably runs $80 or $100 milion dolls) to skidoo 
belts ruined by lake slush, Between 1984 and 1986, ariaion and 
tigation became uly, with out Crown Comoration (presumably under 
the direction of our goverameat) gong to cour ina tempt to defeat 
the Agreement, Iwas lengthy process, and I'm ne sue who won, bt 
by 1986 it was cea hat nothem people were not geting anywhere 

In he last four years there has ben considerable movement in the 
‘edon ofa negsiing an implementation program and boncurng the 
Aprement Some of those negotiations reached a concadng sage about 
ten days ago with an offer approaching half billion dollars to cover 
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Some asports of implementing the Agreement. This offer i Before the 
five chiefs that make up the Norther Flo Commie, and they a 
taking it to their bands. 1 would’t want to comment on whether oF not 
the bands ae going to ray this agreement 

‘The current situation allows us to pose cetain questions. The "Fes" 
‘ge more than bit nervous; they got into the Notthem Flood 
‘Agreement because Darey MacCatfey said if they did not participa he 
‘would ye and stamp his fst, o atleast tht sone intepretaton. In 
fac, the foderal ministers were more oes shamed into sopping the 
Arafing ofthe Northern Food Agreement bythe Winnipeg Tawyers who 
‘were working. with bands in norhem Manitoba. They signed the 
document and several years Ite examined it 10 find out what their 
responsblies were and found ou that could be in excess of five 
‘hundred milion dolar, This scared them, and so they are attempting, 
{my opinion tty to offloa the cos of implementing the Agreement 
‘m0 Manitoba and Manitoba Hy, and 10 e4p thir responsi, 
‘They have so far spent more money Usa anyone else, and they have 
financed the negotiations that are going on AL the present time the 
Province of Manitoba seems 10 recognize responsibility 10 a greater 
exten than has inthe past, and Manitoba Hydro has made a offer 
‘the bands The lawyers and consultants continue 1 prosper 
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COMMUNITY ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT STRATEGIES 


















































Developing an Economic Development 
Strategy for the City of Thompson 


David M. Shefford! 
“Thompson Industeal Commission 


erecovcTION 


‘Tradtonlly, economic development plans are formulated by 
professional consultants folowing discussion with business leaders and 
cleced oils. More progressive consultants would inciue lebour 
‘organizations and even community groups inthe dacusion. In northern 
Manitoba the concerns of Aboriginal groups (he traditional owners of 
the land) and future generations (by environmental considerations) 
should also be recognised. In this projet, the Thompson Indusal 
Commission tid to formulate such a srtegy after consensus was 
reached by all of these nakeholders, 
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‘Thompson City Council formed the Commission in 198 withthe 
mandate 10 promote economic development, iniste development 
projects, consult with other agencies, and make public retions 
{natives The membership ofthe Coramission consisted of he Mayor, 
city coun, business and labour interests, members representing 
‘Aboriginal interests, and health and social services worker. By 1987 the 
‘Commision had recognised tha o meet its mandate, it needed long: 
tem plan A proposal by the Norman Regional Development 
‘Corporation to caer outa uy leading to a long-term siategy was 
‘rete with enthusiasm, 


$50,000 was equted io fund a flsime consulan with appropriate 
secretarial assance The Cty of Thompson pledged Financial suppor 
and the Province of Manitoha (hough the Department of Inds, 
Trade and Tourism) arranged matching funds. loco Limited (reviously 
Intemational Nike! Company’ of Canada, Li.) was then persuaded 19 
provide th hance 


We decided carly in the process that the final report and 
recommendations woul! follow afer consensus wat obtined by the 
‘Commision. Tis woud be fer consltation with the stakeholders. A 
survey was developed and. seat to approximately 100 busines, 
oman, and social service leader. The retum rate was poo. 
Victoria Adams cared ont interviews with over 80 people, agin 
representing a cross section of community interests. Public metings 
were bel the concept was explained, and feedback was requested. Te 
Turow at these meetings was far from overwhelming, Du he suppor 
for the projet was excellent 

‘Our sa amassed information on Thompson and the surrounding 
region from many sources, with Statistics Cana providing staitical 
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and census data, A survey of projets in similarszed communities 
cross Canada offered considerable food fr though 

‘The Conumision reviewed pew data a its regular mectings, and 
the project progressed and econo logic wat apled the Comanissin 
‘met npre fequenly to specifically dscoss the strategy. Aer many 
‘meetings, and several eisions, an agreed-upon satey was preset 
‘© Giy Council. The repo met with a mixed reception among the 
Councillors, but was nally accepted asthe economie state forthe 
Gig of Thompson, 


|, Thompson was founded to servic nickel mine bul by the 
Intemational Nike! Company of Canada Lid (nw Ino Lt) 

Mining is tthe mainstay ofthe comratnity and wil contine 

to be 80 inthe furre. This mining base suppods a healhy 

onstruction and service industry in the comm, 

‘The City has developed since is founding to become a regional 

‘ene for retail trade, govemment administration, at helth 

and community services. 

3. Significant growin is cocuring in transportation serves, 
post-secondary easton, and tours, 

4. While unquestionably sil dependant om its mining origi, the 
‘commonity now has an economic ie ofits own, 


These conchsions led 19 a sees of recommendations on 
ingastrctore, target businesses, and planing for the City and is 
‘community organizations. In adition, other more sie conclusions 
were reached 

Daring the couse of the sy, the world pice of nickel rose 
significa, Inco Lid. started paying large bonuses to ts employees, 
‘hich injected over $10 millon int the Heal economy in thit year. 
Inco Lid algo stated construction on two major mine-developent 
projets with a combined budget of approximately $100 millon 
creases i social and education programs such as ACCESS Education 
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also tok place. Schoo overcrowding, waiting ists for modal services, 
reo vacancy rats for parents, ad nceasng socal tension ined 
‘ut the need to expand our economic stategy. It had become a 
‘socio-economic study 

Anoter finding tht came from our data was the “al economies” 
that Dr. John Loxley scuses elsewhere in these proceatings, 
‘Thompson had become 2 regional cent, with over 30 percent of ts 
population of Aboriginal descent. The Naive People in Thompson had 
lite input int economic decisions, pay because ofa publi alle 
recognise their apiatons, and to teat them a8 fll members of the 
comity 

‘One key qestion was never fly discussed by the Commision 
wheter economic development was desirable, and iso, how mich, We 
had discovered that 19 plan for economic development, the socal 
structure to suppt that development mst also be planned. 


Following the adoption ofthe stmtegy, the Cy of Thompson hired 
8 Director of Economic Development, with s mandate 10 improve 
‘economic development inthe city by improving health services and 
housing. and by encouaping downtown improvement and revatio, 
“The Dircor will work with Nauve groups io improve rae relations and 
to sy possible jim ventures, More impotanly, there is a growing 
awareness in the poidcal areaa tat our saeay 1s the bass for 
‘isusson among all stakeholders. Iisa ving process that ust ve 
‘ownership before anything happens 


(Ourexperience shows that: 
1. ‘Thee 6 no easy answer oa complex problem. 


2 Economie panning cannot be considered in isolon; paps 
socio-sononic planning i a more appropiate tem. 
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3. Roonomie development isan going, living process. 

44 Doing the jb thoroughly is ong, tedious process for which 
‘many people donot have enough patience 

5. Withot commitment by all the stakeholer, ther is no vile 
plan; this ean only be achieved by consensis 


‘We have lesrod from oor experience, and believe we have enough 
perseverance to compete the job. I hope other communis, repons, 
and even provinces can lear oo. 


‘The Thompson Indusisl Commission developed an economic 
‘evelopment strategy forthe City of Thompson. Tis paper summarizes 
‘the work ofthe Commission andi proessionl advisor, Michac! Lupa 
and Victoria Adams. I expan the mandate of the Commission and he 
need for a satay to full hat mandate, The mechanic ofthe sty, 
from funding tough data ana ae discussed, The atemptsto ave 
ata consensus among all the stakcholders are deserted, The author's 
‘ovclsios are presented, showing planing to be a continuing process 




















‘Inco mine at Thompson, Manioba 








Community Economic Development Strategies 
in Northern Manitoba 


‘Adrian DeGroot! 
Past President 
[Norman Repional Development Corporation 


1am very pleased to be here today to epesen the views of the 
Board of Directors ofthe Norman Regional Development Corporatio, 
as they relat to local and regional economic panning and development, 
‘We strongly believe thatthe pancpation of communities i absoltely 
rnecesay in the planning and development of northern Manitoba and 
would encourage you to view the residents as. stakeholders in 
evelopment, The Noman Regional Development Corporation was 
estublisied in 1970 to promote, encourage, assis, and foster the 
‘esoomic development ofthe repon. It is «voluntary, now prof, nom. 
artisan organization representing member communities north of the 
Siri parallel within Manitoba ~ a geographic area which is 
‘approximately two shids of he provincia land bas, Norman funded 
‘trough community memberships, comorte contributions, and an 
‘pening grant fom the Manitoba Department of Rural Development 
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Figure 1. Population Disribtion Among Commun 
Norman Repon | 





Norther Manitoba communities have never bee able to tak thsi 
‘sconomic survival for granted, bt the changing economic enviroment 
ofthe 1980s a now the 190s is forcing them to think mae seriously 
than ever about their future, Increasing global interdependence and 
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heightened competion in the itenationl markeplice, together with 
the aging ofthe workiore and the loss of population wo urban cents, 
ose new challenges forthe resoure-based communis of Manitba’s 
hhimerland. Many commnites sce economic planning as a key 
Ingredient to heir fture viability. They realize that they rast have & 
stetegy for survival nd growth. 

sour opinion that sizeof community or description, be i ual 
foruan, doesnot affect the principles involved in a planing exercise 
‘As well economic planning or development pins are not always 
synonymous with identifying growth opportunities, We see that 
sommunits nes to adress the toa quality f fe oe thee resides, 
“This seuing of conect prisciples reaches into every comer of & 
community, from sound land-se polices to amenities suited for ts 
favionment. Longe realise planing is a means by which a 
community can poteatally broaden and stabilize ie economic base, 
Sategic economic planning requires the pariciption of all 
stakebolders. The total community and all evels of government mist 
work together oases strengths and weaknesses, token rondo 
to development, and to find ways to enbance asets and to minimize 
abies, 

‘Norther Mantobans ae taking up these tasks i a varcty of ways 
Organizations such as the Canaan Associston of Single-Industy 
Towns, the Manitoba Association of Urban Municipalities, and the 
‘Norman Repional Development Cospration play an importa oe, 
othe local economic development commits in commie sch a 
Flin Fon, Snow Lake, Lymn Lake, Thompson, Leaf Rapids, and 
(Churchill. Through the Deparment of Rural Development, and Mines 
tnd Energy, the Provincial Government has financially supported 
Stategicplanning Intaives spearheaded by local economic 
developmeat commitees in none Manitoba, as well a in rol 
‘commanits in the South. For the present, the high prices of copes, 
ns, and nckel nthe upswing in mining exploration and development 
‘nave made the nonbem Manitoba cconomy buoyant. In ofr 10 
minimize the sks for the fature, communities are examining new 
growth and dversifeaton optons, 
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~ entifcation of factors atocting the growih and stability of the 
Joel economy: 

~ consuation with employers, social organizations, and government 
agencies to asses heir neds 

~Wenteation of problems and formulation of recommendation 19 
policy-makers in such areas as indosrial, commer 

‘esidemial development, and land-use and epultory policies: 





The planning ntatves of residents ofthe Greenstone aca as well 
‘as of Lynn Lake, withthe effons ofthe Community Fates Programs 
andthe Business Development Corporations offer new opportunities to 
revitlze and sosain the economic base of thote. communis. 
‘Community Fates has provided an organizational framework and the 
resource fo assist communides to examine aliomaives 10 sigle- 
industry economy and to encourage diversification. Altematives 10 
leaving the community in  lose-down situation are being encouraged 
atthe local Jvel trough a systematic planing approach. Likewise, the 
economic development strategies recently completed bythe Thompson 
Tndostial Commission andthe Leat Rapids Town Council reflec he 
<esre of community residents to paicipate in planning their four. 
Similarly, the LOD of Churcilt and the Churchill Chamber of 
‘Commerce have jily inated a statepi- planning process for ti 
commanity over the past ew months 

‘Some past economic planning exercises had limited resus, ler 
‘cans they were too short-sighted or because they lcked credibility 
within the community. Often, they were seen as imposed on the 
‘commanity by outsiders who had litle Knowledge of the needs and 
preoccupations of norem residents, Communities have to recognize 
‘hat they need commitment forthe long haul there #8 no quick-ix 
solution, Ts points to the ned fr apie jvolvement of community 
residents in the planning process, in setng targets, and evalating 
resus In this way, residents can playa sgnfcan wie in shaping the 
future oftheir community. | 

‘With the assistance of professional economic development ices, 
‘community members can undertake their own planing projet. Thee 
ectvies may ine: 





and 
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— provision of lea oput nto employment, recruitment and ining 
programs: 

= public advocacy on speci iste 

— markng the community 1 povenil investors; nd 

~ tampedng key sectors for suppon by private imerests and 
goverment 





“Throvgh such activities, the entre community can be involved ia 
‘haning is tue coarse, I ation to community stacsies, the 
‘Norman Repional Development Corporation is committed oa planned 
regional development approach and is hosting a Northern Manitoba 
Economie Development Workshop in The Pas in early June, 1990, 
begin a process of developing partipantdriven, economic 
‘development strategy for nother Manitoba. The workshop i designed 
to cree nonhem vision of development, including a set of 
‘evelopment principles frm local and regional perspectives. Every 
‘commanity im he Noh has ben asked to send a representative tothe 
workshop oti consensus on the peicipes upon which development 
should occur. We are encouraging ll communities (ot only ovr 
member) of the region to come forward with ther viewpoints on 
‘evelopment, regards oftheir economic or cultural base. Once we 
have greater comenss on development principles for thereon, we 
Intend to inkiat or facture the proces of sectoral andor community 
Strategies tht ret o these basic principles. We se this workshops 
‘he fst step in a proces tht wil et ot a partes of determination 
to develop such a strategy. Our communities ae recognizing a need to 
Set out guidelines for development though community developmen 
suatepics. Eventually, the Norman Replonal Development Corxation 
‘would keto se a eplonal strategy that would incooprate community 
staepies, which would eventually be prt of «provincial statsay 
(Consensus building and planning Initiatives at local, gona, and 
provincial levels provide Benefits tal stakeholders in development by 
encouraging the coitent,couniatio, and cooperation necessary 
for progress. Nonher communities need the paciption and suppon 
ofall interest group in ode o ensure the development of meaningful 
aegis which will eter rtlonalize the future of thereon 
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Economic and Human Resource Development 
in Community Development Strategies 


sear Lathtn* 
Chet 
“The Pas Indian Band 


1am plese tobe ere this moming, Fist of ll, on behalf our 
CCouoci and Band Membership, I being greetings to everyone who Is 
sssembled here. My purpose for being here 4st share with you our 
‘eas, some of our projects, andthe approaches that we have taken in 
‘ur community, as far a economic and community developments ar 
eoncered, I shoul albo point out hat oar way isnot necessarily the 
Fight anpoach for every community. However, sour hope tht afer 
"have gone though my bi presentation, somewhere along the way 
‘someone might benefit ina small way. 

‘As Chie of my community, { woul! lke to stat off by talking 
out the experiences that we ave had. I donot wat to tell people 
‘what oo in thee communis. Iam jos sharing with you ur eats 
‘in economic development, Some of what I may say hese this morning 
‘mht not be good for yu, andi thatthe ase, don't take it with you, 
But if what Isa i good, you are welcome to take that as wel 





"ove Lan wide egret Adiga a He 2 
‘sar empoed by ee Sgy Che Tal Come ae well te Fost 
rset Ae Th i rep cha 
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(ue philosophy at The Pas Indian Band has always been very 
‘simple. For instance, our modo ~if you Took at ovr leterbead ~ says 
"Progress and Independence. We Kind of mix everything together 
‘ess IF yu talk to businesspeople, the boom line is always the 
‘mighty dollar prof nd los semen nour community we have 
lo mix social concepts with business and_ economic development 
anceps; we have no choice, So in our everyday dealings with 
economic development, we use socla-work theories or buzz words 
almost interehangebly vith the language you might hear an 
énrepeneur using, For example, [Jas Want eer to one study that 
was done by Robert Nion and ASsocits in 1987 forthe Assistant 
Deputy Minister or the Deputy Minister of Indian Affi. His 
recommendation was primarily that we dea! with sectoral developmeat, 
that we deal with fant istiuins. He was tying o come up with 
some economie-development delivery mechanisms forthe Department 
ff Indian Atfats, Tbal Council Delivery, and the Band Council 
Delivery ~ the community isl. That's where we difer in a lot of 

Tncidetlly, I should point out that our approaches are not says 
‘he sre asthe oer Coits and other commas. Tere i sometimes 
the perception that we may be compromising some of ur treaty and 
shorignal ight, whehero¢ ot they ae recognized by governments 
But we go ahead anyway, taking or ignoring advice from others. Our 
sutegy atthe band level is to stan with me, then family, then 
community, and if we can ever get our community inorder, thea 
peships we can do a ite bit of main-buiding st well That is the 
whole bai for our economic development strategy. We tlk about 
‘eplona development comporations atthe ibl-couneit eve (Nodak 
‘Reponal Development Corporation), province wide, nationally, ant s> 
‘on Our approach has always been, “yes thse are good, we will 
ventally get ther, bot int ofall, what we want to dois get myst 
in nde, my family ad my community, and we wil gett the Bi obs 
In de tine" 

“That's itl it bout he pilospty we use, anda te same tne, 
we ive to look tthe social, the human side of things, We have alo 
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found out in our tals an through our own experience that money just 
‘oesnt solve all the problems, no mater how mich money you hive 
|AS a mater of fat, i creates many other problems for you and the 
commas 

‘There is avery strong emphasis on human-esource development, 
for which we have two sts of sttegies. One is economic development 
= the business or corporate strategy if you wil In coacet with ha is 
‘he humun-esource development stacey, where we lok at everyboy, 
‘no mutter what stuation they are in. ‘The number of aur people 
‘radatng from high schools and unlveniies, Iam happy to sty, has 
‘em on he ineease over the past tn years, and things at geting beter 
a the band level, Where people may have quit school 1010 30 years 
ago, we now have adults going back for adu-taining courses, and 
Somme of them are even ending up in universes. We are bullding 
School ight now on the reserve in which we will contol wht happens 
In te education area. That's al part four human resource develope 
sutegy 

‘Ovr corporate statement of purpose incodes words ike: "managing 
cur own enterprises in a esponsile and peoftable manner” which yoo 
will find in any comporie satement. We regard ourselves. a 
government, nd practically all the businesses we have are own by oot 
sgovermen of The Pas Indian Band, Noc unlike your goverment, we 
ts find it dan ico to make a business profitable when it is being. 
run by goverment. AC the sams time, wet to asi and members 0 
‘develop their own independent business pln, so that there isa mix of 
hnd-owned and indvidual-owned enters. 

We also uy to ensure (and that i another componcat a our 
strategy the maintenance of tradional, cour values. Here we foend 
‘ourselves in big dilemma when we started to deve into busines, 
because there wa considerable conflet between ouside business vals 
and Indian values. Eventually, we had 10 ty 10 resolve the problem 
because it was ibilty tous inialy. Since then, we found out tht 
ican be an ase o maintain atonal cultural vals. In that sense, 
we find that i we go back to our rots, ind out where we came from, 
and where we area today, we can ave a eter idea of where we want 
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{© go tomorow, At the same time, it makes us sronger and more 
effective in ou dealings with al the problems onthe reserve at well as 
om the cutie, 

‘We provide employment and training opportunities for band 
member, developing entepencurial opportunities through squistion 
‘of busines, or divesting band-owned enterprises to members. We alo 
ano inves in other prfolios anf business development on and oft 
the reserve to achieve capital growth. Trough sound public, industal, 
and shareholder elation, we also ty to make sue that the message is 
lways being conveyed 0 band members aswell ast ouside people 
Lastly, we use excllece asa standard in all our compre atv, 
‘These ate objectives fom oor corporate statement of purpose 

"have talked about the pulosopy of our approach to economic 
development and statzay and now I want o explore self-government, 
“There are several reasons why we went ino economic development in 
8 big way since 1972, Our annual budget at that ime ws $25,000 to 
$80,000, andthe ate Gorden Latin was Chet. I remember going into 
his ofce one day when I was stl i high school. How prowl he 
showed off his office, which was ite two-bedroom bungalow. There 
‘he was fl of vision, dreams and hope, a modest badge, anda staf of 
twee people, hit is how we began. 

‘Today, for those of you who donot know, we are situated night 
sc the rver, noth of The Pas, Out populition i boat 2400 people 
‘We are proud of our assets (around $21 milion) and our growth and 
development achieved since the day in 1972 hat I visited Chet Latin, 
‘We tak now about se government, and maybe alt of us dot elie 
what it means. In cu case, we se ourselves being inthe divers eat 
In everthing thit happens in our community. When interviewed one 
time bythe pes, Ise he example of being on he passenger side of 
lite you go wherever the driver wans to go, We want tobe in the 
Aver’ seat, so we can go where we want std in ovr own time 

We ase our government on land, our economic bass, and the 
people. We als realize that governing takes money, and we tll out 
people every day not o rely solely on goverment funding. know aloe 
of people are asking how are we going to finance selt-goverament. We 
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have started already imposing user Fes on oar peopl, fr te water and 
Sewer system, garbage collection, snow removal, and a0 on. Thi all 
‘ar of wt-govermeat evolution as far as we are concemed. We are 
tso developing taxation bylaws on ov reserve cate, ike it or mt 
‘we are going to have tobe espoasibe for our programs a services, 
Inefet, some components of sel-government are already hipening 
tthe bund evel, 

‘Up © now our development has been on the reserve with good 
reason, You find some Indian reserves doing very well in acqitng 
business ventures and investing ouside the reserve, pursing af he 
things oninay businessmen and people do onthe outside. But on the 
reserve, there are many problems Wwe run across when trying to develop 
‘economically. We purposely did not wan to go outside a int because 
of our philosophy of fixing ourselves fr, then our fovse. and 
‘sommunity, and only then go outside, So we have painstakingly been 
developing home base, but with expansion pans for tomorow. By tis 
‘meats, the chances of sucess are greater, because the people ae 
involved and they Know what is going on. They become atuned 10 
evelopment and they suport i. 

Te was not easy o work on cur people fst, We ad ol them that 
‘hey were not Izy that fo be Indian was ot 1 be out of schoo, o be 
‘unemployed, 10 be on welfue. In other words, tere was 200 years of 
programming 0 do, and for thse of yoo who say tat we ae not 
‘boing enough, [pup offered the example of ov accomplishments 
since 1972, Also, 1 am purposely going 10 describe some of the 
Problems that we encountered in our efforts t0 build economic 
‘evelopment, because Tam ted of Betting people say that we are 
‘pthc, uninterested, helpless, and not ageressive or aserve 

"ave sty that ourhuman source developmen strategy cons 
‘rograms tha may offend some peopl, but nevertheless we think they 
sare nccessry, They ae methodical, straleic, and manipulative, becaose 
‘we have 10 get our people ou f the rut of thinking that they ae noe 
‘capable of gong to high school anon to university of thinking that 
they can never compet in the outside word. Not only do we have 10 
‘eal with our people's ates and behaviours, but we mst als cope 
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‘withthe tudes ofthe lage society. For example, citizens fom The 
Pas used 10 say to us to get off your bums and go to work So we 
‘decided to bud a mal, and alo a sudden these people said that’s noe 
‘what hey had in mind; hat is to big, hats going to compete with at 
businss, We want you 10 keep’ on digging cliches, working 
underground, and chopping tees. But we did ot listen, and I'm hap 
to report, and I'm sure my friends frm the town of Th Pas wil atest, 
‘hat the ml on or reserve did ot harm anybody. Asa miter of act, 
it has helped develop the whole community. Today, The Pas Band 
employs over 250 people including 100 fom the town of The Pas. 
That's an example of how we dia steno give ino presse. There 
was aboard injuntion, bu | don't belive i was ever led, 

T will give you one example of banking problems fr us on the 
Indian reserve in securing ab operating line of credit Our mal i woth 
510 milion dollars and or csh flow is someting like $17 milion 
‘olla year, bat jas wy to secure «$30,000 tne of cet from the 
bank. First ofa, you must put all your cashflow infront, to const 
all your assets. Then, ontop of tha, the bank wants the rgnatre of he 
Minister of Indian Aff; in other words, the whole Govemment of 
CCenada has to backup a $3,000 line of ered. ace that done it as 
to be signe by the "Big. oss” in Calgary, That's how we have 10 
‘ondct busines, and some people wonder why we ae inthe situation 

‘We ave alvays being compare to ctor hans, nd somtimes that, 
puts usin an awkward postion, Yes, wear proud that we mansged 10 
put ourselves on the map, but you have to realize that we are ght 
cos the ier from the town of The Pas ight by the highway. the 
ralvay, and aie transportation. The market is there, so naturally we 
should be ahead of ober commaities who ae soa. But they fo ae 
moving and wil achieve things as they go about developing their ov, 
‘community economic development sages. 

Recommendations that Ihave for Native People are: don't dwell on 
‘or listen to the negative side, but concentrate an the postive, bees 
you might as well put your energy imo the positive rather than the 
Deptive; and don't be afi ake risk or make a mistake, so kong 
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1s you don't keep making the same mistake If you don't do anything 
for fear of making a mistake, i you are aad tobe eniczed by your 
People and your fellow colleagues then you will ot achieve anything, 
‘Lod knows that everyone kes mistakes, even other goverment 

Be sue to tke an accurate inventory of immediate resources, end 
prepare’ an economic development statcgy for your reserve sing 
common texbook theories and procedues in assessing resources, 
‘markets, raining, and soon. Da’ be et dow by obstacles or failures 
We are always expected to be super busines people. Over 70 percent 
‘fall small businesses in Canad fil during the ist five yeas, But 
when we fal, everybody says "told you the Indias count doi 
Pm not set tack by tht, Don't be afraid o hie experienced manager, 
but at the same tine, tain your people. Dont be a follower, be your 
‘own person, because that Is what leadership is all about, Again, you 
‘don't have to pound tables when you are negotiating. I sy 0 you, beat 
‘hem a their ow game Because that is what they ty to do. 
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‘The Land as Cultural Resource 


Yngve Georg Lithmant 
(Cente for Research in Intemational Migration and Enicity 
Stockboim University, and 
Department of Anthropology 
Univerity of Manitoba 


‘The ways in which we think about sues, suchas the environment, 
evelopment, and economic growth, have an almost tomatic bias 10 
‘them, A common response Ia ou approach to complex Ise is 10 
Avge dem into smal pans, and eat eich ofthe parts in consideable 
measure of isoiton from each ote If ambitious, we may atthe end 
atempe to accont each of the pices afferent weight. So when, for 
example, we alempt to discuss a indostal endeavor in the North, we 
attempt to ase the consequences forthe local economy, te atonal 
conomy andthe enviroament, andthe pact on loa and Native 
People. After having broken down the issue and examined each ofits 
ats, we bring them together and say that this aspect every impos, 
that sess importa, and soon, And the bofom line is some srt of 
‘compromise between all he various considerations tht the examination 
ofthe various pans has revealed 

‘These ae the kin of exercises we ar al constantly engaged in, 
but ts seldom acknowledged tha there are several questionable things 
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Which this approach takes for granted, This i the bias to which 1 
refered cat ~ that what appears to be a raional and sensible 
approach In fet rests 00 4 number of unstated premises, both with 
respect to whats socety i and shouldbe, and also with regad to what 
coasututes knowledge sleniialy or otherwise legitimize, 

Tn his arc, Iwill attempt to show how this mode of thinking, 
basically what cin be termed 4 leehnologized understanding of the 
wold, is unable to cope with one ofthe most important dimensions of 
the Nomh bow lif ia the Nort, fr many, chives its meaningflness 
through «cultural constriction where the relationship t the land is & 
root metaton 

“There ae thie sts of issues which have prompted my thinking 
long these lines, The fist ofthese relies to general proposition about 
‘evelopment. Without atempting any definion of development, twill 
use this term to sign all those activites that are related to an 
Increased capitalization of pursuits, and all that which & usually 
sociated with so-called modemiztion, Conary to wha probably most 
people think, development, almost by definition, has nepative 
consequences, Increased captalizaton in rural or remote acas will 
Jnvaably make some people beter off, but it will equally and 
Jnvatably make some people worse off — most often not justin a 
relive seme 

So whe, for example, fishing ina coastal village was tansformed 
fiom one part of a yearly subsistence eycle involving small-scale 
farming. parime winter logging, et, 10a big-boat operation where 
fishing wa a fullsime purslane consequence was tha the amount of 
fish caught increased. But dhs restrctutng of the conta village also 
resid ina deamatc decease in cher activites, The smal fais were 
dficalo mila when many ofthe young men tumed to fishing. The 
fortanes offing became determinative ofthe economic wel ting of 
the village popalaton sa whol. Many of those who could not partake 
Jin ishing (dose wo could not get access to he big credits o purchase 
big bow, or get hired on them) became impoverished, tot in lative 
i absolte tems, 
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“This example, ake from a Newfoundland study, demonstrates one 
consequence ineremt ~ excep under particular circumstances ~ in 
development. Development i nota process where everyone benefits, 
tnd we usualy lepitinize this with an argument 1 the effect that 
development provides icresed fortunes for the region o the nan, 
"To make an omelet", asthe saying goes, “one has to break a few 
29s. So development is almost nover a uniform ach into prospesty 
ad happiness, but a isruping and tomenting process where Some gain 
and some lose. A good example ofthis sof course the experiences of 
‘he Aboriginal Peoples in Canada 

‘The observiton that mast be made as are ofthis discussion 
that development can never be a technical or in a narow sense an 
economic fru, Development must always be people lsues, And this 
insight, which undoubtedly is geting increasingly recognized, has 
comstuted toa lo of doubts about development, 2nd to questions about 
‘what social and human costs we are willing to aceept for developmen 

"The second set of sss I want owe aa foundation for my main 
argument relates 10 the area of sustainable developmen, developing 
stainable societies, and sini concerns. What have in mind is tbe 
‘s10wing eengnion that some of out notions about our own societies 
se thrown foto doubt. Noone, or atleast increasingly fewer people, 
‘would doubt te impontance of being aware that we ve oa a small and 
{rail plaet. Go Haron Brunand, 2 leader ofa radtionaly growth 
rented, social demncratc party in Norway, and a staunch advocate of 
Indostial society, advanced the sustainable development concept. The 
Globe and Mail as mach an establishment paper as any, reglily 
‘ues a separate Seton om environmental issues. Things ave changed, 
and changed fast 

“The thi set of sues T wan to touch upon by way of introduction 
Is the present sition inthe Naive commanies i the Manitoba 
NNowth, In Native percepdons, the expanding non-Native resource 
‘utracon has pralleled Naive impoverishment, reductions in the wse 
‘of time-honoured Native pursits, and a general devastating Bareness 
‘of social and cara fe of nontem communities, A furter 
“oncoitan o development as ben the environmental consequences 
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“The mercury-cootaminated fh in Cross Lake, the reduced Fisheries in 
South Indian Lak, the dimiished wilde nthe Non ~ these ar all 
Indicator of the environmental depradation that takes ple in the 
Manitoba Nonh. And we now leam that avoiding Uese things has 
become imporant in decision making 

Bot what we have inthe Non is 2 number of communies with 
rampant unemployment and atendant social and human misery spoils 
ofthe times, as it were. And how do we think abou the future ofthese 
‘communes? We, by and large it appears to me, ou thinking seems 
to be dete towards the sam kind of models hat have been apled 
before, but we think we will now implement our models beter, We ae 
{going to hive beter employment programs, beter cuueach, better 
‘evelopment planning, more and beter economic development 
Somehow out thinking seems to be focused om notions that if we could 
‘only have a good mine ora god pulp mill a good wood-harvesting 
‘operation close to each ofthese communities, we would be well on cur 
way t0 solving the dificult problems facing many Native nontem 

‘Well, om, these are speculation which do not have rach reais 
to them. But they ae indcaive of how we ae poner of our own 
modes of thought we could only gt that industry going if we could 
‘only got some wage labour gong, if we coald only ge those eelning 
‘or relocation or whatever programs in place, we would be jst fine. And 
today, for suc, we would do i sustainaby, 

Toieve that the tie hat come to be much more modest in our 
attempts to expat solutions 1 the Noth, which ae in large measure 
very litle, bt have already been atempted over and over agin with 
prety well the oposite result 0 what was expected And hee is now 
8 ssn Hteratre documenting how these consequences ae the 
result of social stractore wih features of sem-colonilism and the 
dminisuaive smotering of Native People, Some Hterture on tis 
theme includes Georty York's The Dispostested, Ke Young's 
[Norther Health, 36 well as some of my own writings (1983, 1980). 

So, 1 would like 1 suggest thatthe station confronting the 
Donte Native communes requires 4 sort of philosophical 
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‘reorientation. A reorientation away from what? I would say able that 
the scr and philosophy of industrial society have to be hegemonic 
forall counties and ter pars. A reorientation towards what? I would 
‘ay tomards a station where the land is seen at cultura resource, 
‘Ani towards this ater theme [now want to move in hear, 

What do I mean by the land a a cultural source? No central 10 
any argument, bot sl faily important to remember, is that Aboriginal 
People, upto fly recent times made ther ving through a close and 
aly Seraction wit the environment, Lives were structed in the 
ftythm of the seasons, Food, clothes and sheler were immediate 
ppmpriaions of the envionment. And cultural life, inching sel- 
perceptions, mythologies and religous pracise, reflected how 
‘Aboriginal People saw themselves as but one part of a inter-related 
sytem the Creator had pat in place. So the lan, in all is aspects, was 
In lage measure excly that which provided the symbolise dat 
‘underpinned the totality of Aboriginal experience 

In this day and age, when we start questioning many things aboot 
‘ourown societies, and many think that yb has dominated oar atitade 
{fo tose conditions tht actully detenine ovr fate on a tape planet, 
this Aborigia-<hought sytem is of course @ dramatic const o oot 
‘own, But Aboriginal People, as others in Nonh America, ae pats 
(eshaps abit relucunty of estes that do nt have the elaoaship 
‘with the eaviroameat a5 the guiding fod. However much Aboriginal 
People may be conscious of how earlier generations sw themselves ss 
fone part of natu, the separation that has eccured between Native 
People and the environment has also drastically reduced the role of the 
envionment as & continuous inspiration for everyday culral 
expressions 

‘So what we can say is tha the Naive communitos have become 
isocato from the land, with sci ils in abundant evidence, And 10 
nny mind, the realistic senario for Native communities to havea beter 
future has to be the entgraton ito the environment Please note the 
‘expression realistic, not unrealistic. What woul his mean in concrete 
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Fist ofa, Aboriginal communities would not have 1 lyon non 
sustainable exploitation ofthe enviroment or om transfer payments. So 
whatever activites tke place would have to avoid impovershing the 
ceavironmeat A forests forest, ot « wood-lot. The various resources 
‘ofthe rch envionment of he boreal fret would have to be harvested 
with hf rin 

So which resources, thea, could be harvested with this in ming? 
‘Well [think there i a whole ange of them, and the substantia reson 
why we have not explored thi tine of thinking hast Jo with how we 
hve stucured our economic activities, including ovr thinking about 
them. Let me give an example 

Immense forest management could mean that we shun away from 
arent, at lest rom the maghitdes these presently have (Tam wing 
the word barecut to signify the presnly standard type of resource 
exploitation), Inscad, we could accept the lak of what he economists 
call) optimal economic efficiency inthe cuting operation, becate We 
Sarto puta value n the damage that we do ot do to mier-climstes, 
tol, water, andar, and also beewse we stat wo puta valve on those 
‘hings we can maintain. f we Maintain a forest as opposed to wood, 
that in itself deserves recognition. 

‘But what we presently doi ofcourse to organize or interests 50 
that for those who have to supply me and cers with pape, the 
‘ecmomic method is baccu. Tay cannot clade the maintenance of 
he forest a a forest in he balance shoes. And people have to et and 
‘an people inthe North eat the forest? Te bate, atleast, provides 
some jobs. Would an alleative mean the loss of economic 
‘opportunities inthe Non? The answer to this question isthe opposite 
Wo what conventional wisdom would suggest. The allemative tothe 
presenc-day type of modern’ resource exphoitation coold mean an 
Increased, sustainable, and economically wonh-while activity in dhe 
owt, 

[Let me ive glimpse of what one small pt ofan aleratve to 
‘he Brecut could be. In Swede, which is oughly the sizeof Manitoba, 
moose meat is a commercial comity. The moose population Is 
approximately 30,000, pd the annual harvests some 130,000 animals 








or several reasons having to do with imate, vegetation, et, Manitoba 
ould probably never aspire 10 have quite such a large moose 
Population, However, its present population is only some 2,000 
animal, and its annual harvest is perhaps only some 3000 animal 
Now, imagine that Manitoba woul! build up its roose Rend and the 
attendant harvest to half or twosthins of Sweden's, and this is an 
eminently possible proposition. All of a sudden, Manitoba would be 
having « mli-milion dollar venison incr. Te vets woul! be 
‘counted in the tens of milons of dollars. 

‘To achieve this kind of moose populton requires careful, on-going 
‘managereatSoue feed programs may have tobe insted during pars 
ofthe year. I aso involves set gldeins shout what animals maybe 
Killed (he ratio of young bulls t other animals willbe very bih. 
Licenses to kill the old bulls the op animal, could be sold tan 
Incredible premium to ouside huners* 

‘The moose population as an example ofthe resoures that could be 
harvested in northem Manitoba suggests that there may be an ltetve 
evelopment strategy ~ an aleraative 1 seeing power dans, bares, 
‘nd mines solutions tothe soci ls in nontiem Manitoba Aboriginal 

What wou the alternative scenario have to entail? First of al, 1 
believe that it would have fo fest on a much more hallstie approach to 
the iner-rationhips between people, environment, and work process. 
he nother Aboriginal communities ae to be what we al eluding 
‘those who live in them, with fr them, a fs priority would have to be 
‘hel reinzpraton ito the environmen, Festres of his would be tat 
they should either have 10 rely om social assistance as a long-term 
economic int, Ror upon noe-sstainable exploitation of resources 
fom the environment. What we have seen $0 (ati indeed how 
‘environmental destuction has gone hand in hand with Naive alienation 
from the land and an increased significance of transfer payment 

The reintegration of the Native commits int the envionment 
presupposes several things One is of course, thit any resource 
exploitation has sustainability asa primary concern. This means that 
‘whatever actives go on, they must avoKd impoverishing. the 
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‘environment. There ae two ingortant dimensions otis, On is that we 
us ty to Rep our active within tht which can be epeneited. The 
‘ter is that we must avid destoying the varity ofthe envionment 
A forest, 10 make that satement again, &8 something moe than a 
wood 

Another aspect ofthe relategraton of Native communes it the 
envionment relates to the ganization of human actives. Ii prety 
ict wo imagine hat the urban and south mae of organizing the 
‘work process will ever be feasible in norhem communities. One 
example of this isthe seasonal nature of mach work in the North, be it 
onsiruction of miskat harvesting, bush work, o¢ fishing, Tht the 
southern model, with one person having a yearround jb, doing the 
same thing, will ever be the prominent este of the other work 
proces is obviously uni, Instead, work organization inthe North 
Imus take as premise that people wil be doing differen thngs daring 
Aire pars of he year And the mie the eoonomic actives ofthe 
‘commanites gear themselves towards environmentally sound practices, 
‘itis my bei thatthe yclicl nature of work wll itcrease, A peron 
{n the Non will have many Jobs performed during diferent pans of 
the year, Tis should be seen, T believe, a8 sign of a sooesful 
apaion 10 the species of nonhem living in resonance with 
«environmental concems. Even in these circumstanee thee will of ours 
be a large numberof persons in pofesios, sich as teachers, mses, 
band and community council administrators, shop keepers, wh wll 
sccount for a are fraction ofthe jobs in any nore community and 
whose work syle wil be smi to that of southern communities 

‘etme cary the various points made above towans a mte general 
argument, | mesioned tha Native communities ar i the process of 
‘ing dsocited from thir environment, One aspect of this ultra 
‘ne. What I mean i that people see how thee home communities lose 
those things tat used to be the very bass of thee existence ~ thelr 
‘eltonship tothe Ind, The vnbuppness attending the lack of what is 
sen as workwhile occupations, and the damage this does to sel 
«stem, o community Ife, tothe children's conception of education and 
oon, ae all things wellknown, ASI see i the solaon will never be 
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‘he lage-scale, exploitative projets that We have sce, and which have 
been so destructive to nomheen Aboriginal commas, 

here wil ea beter fue for nonem Aboriginal communis, 
ithas to have a foundation where the land is seen a cultural resource 
Naive communities. wil have to reimtegate themselves with the 
envionment through a process that generates both income and 
‘community pide. This wil, f coun, dramatically improve the quality 
‘fife in northern communities. When his as happened, then the land 
will hve been wansfomed anew into what it was once before ~ a 
altura resoure, which provides the social les for that ich, beaut, 
‘uniquely human web we ell community, 

So, the min perpective tat has to pervide all developmental 
sti, as fra the mortem communities are concerned, sto be 
A holsic one. must ecognae that eovioamentl concems cannot be 
handled separately from econonve concems, of fom the neds forthe 
social and extra rebiling of Nave commits, Te way oarive 
i this kind of thinking is, T ellove, to see the land as & cultural 
rescue. AS such, it will always have 10 te proteed fom 
impoverishment. It alo has to be the most important symbolic 
foundation for the cultural development of other Abcrignal 
‘commits, Therefore, the ld must be fin inegrited into the 
social and economic ie ofthe communis, 

However, ll sis will necessitate diferent statepes than hos that 
ae presi in place. Bureancrls, businessmen and economists often 
de themselves of being hard-nosed, esponsibe forthe bottom line 
‘persons of the practical work, etc. To some of them, what has been 
‘aid in his anele may appear tobe Mf, a desie fo etm to days long 
since gone, somthing lcking in the proper sppreciation of what 
development means. To this, can only be said two things. On is: ook 
what northern development his brovght the Aboriginal communities 
$0 far. The ober i: development presupposes ew thinking, not the 
‘plication of ime-wom formulas. IF we do not berate ourselves fom 
stereotyped ideas about how northern communis can have a got 
future, We wil for ceria doom them. 
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But maybe this is nave. Perhaps the power and contol over the 
Manitoba Not isso femly lodged with particular Interest in our 
‘capitalistic, industrialized soity that any alteratives to present trends 
ae impossible to put in place. And it must be remembered that the 
people in the Nor, of couse, ar also in large measure the prisoners 
of prevaling mainstream ideologies in society 

‘To reali an aliemative perhaps presupposes imposible things. fs 
it possible that the future ofthe Mantoba North wil in large measre 
‘be detemined though ther vehicles than those the big comporations and 
big government have already pu in plce’? I it ponibe to gta seis 
consierton of an alemative to the presealy, widely embraced 
ereotyped notions about whit economic progress ental in 
Indostialized society? Or ae the vested economic Interests and the 
contemporary ideology in these mates fused into. an uamovabe 
‘monolith? Maybe, but maybe not. The ecological argument, 
demonstrating absolve boundaries 16 the quality of our tives, and the 
limits of ow we can abuse ou fragile plane, may become the raed 
‘that opens up new ways of doing things 

In nonhem Maniob, an alternative exists, and wo realize it would 
serve both the people inthe Noh and also the ecological evigoration. 
Tt can be developed and pot in place by the people in nother 
‘commanits. The ret of us can avoid geting in thee way, and, if we 
ae Tacky, we may eve be able to provide some asistance 


NOTES 


|. When I write about communities ~ northern commis 1am in 
fac referring not all communities, bt those where Nave People 
‘onsite he significant population The mining towns, te, by and 
lae fal ous the ascusion in this eck 


2 Tam not advocating a genera importation of the Swedish pacts 
‘of boreal forest management. In Sweden, bareouts and intensive 
forest pracces have Turmed the boreal forest Ito something of 
bologeal desen (with some exceptions, such a6 the Mose 
population. 














Waterfalls near Thompson, Manitoba 
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New Occupational Strategies for the North 


Cam Mackie! 
‘Constant 
Peat Marwick Stevenson and Kellogg 


In tems of what is happening inthe North, there are some things 
to watch out for, because if we ae not careful with what we ae doin, 
wwe will miss some ofthe indicators of serous problems. Once agin 
ontem people will be he ones t suffer, Fist, new occupations 
sirtgies have certain similar pattems and tenis, We know that 
‘between four and five diferent careers are likely 10 be followed by 
Individuals entering the labour force tony. That 4s a lo of carcer 
changes, isn't ie? We are ot jus aking about changing jobs, but 
changing fundamentally what one does. Switching carers a major 
Dt of what is happening in our society. While it may not occur in the 
‘Noth as quickly asin the Sout, wil eitably cocur overtime for 
whole varey’of reasons, 

‘Changes in technology, poles, society, cute will demand 
employment esbility. We have heard what happens to the paper 
Indosty when, all ofa sudden, pple become more rensiive 1 the 
envionment and start demanding reyeled paper products. Tis has a 
tubstanal effect on the jobs involved in nome pulp and paper 
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‘penton. There are also a wumb of changes of technological nature 
that wil effect mining. Cemanly we have seen thi in terms of pto- 
shemieal-resoure development ~ demand tates and pressure to 
develop and use this resource has diminished subtatally, The 
evolution of technology and values that we hold will contibute to the 
zoo continually change things. Fr ang time to comin the Noth, 
‘many people are key to do different things thoughout the year, ach 
1 instal resource exploitation, hunting or raping. 

tis importa to judge trends and for this reason I am gong 10 
‘quote from an article writen by the American David L. Birch. For the 
las 20 years he as studied the history of 17 milion firms inthe United 
States ~how they have changed and where growth has occured, This 
tremendous resource points cut what 1 am talking aout in tens of 
being ale to judge tends an to see what is happening in Cana and 
in oar Nom, 

By the way, a colleague once sid, North in Cana ison the righ 
i you are facing west. Ina sease Winnipeg, eventhough we do not 
think fi as non, is leary Now in terms of North Amecca and in 
‘ems of the kinds of winters we hve faced fr the last coupe of years. 

[et me jot quote from Birch fr a minute. "There have been fry 
tilion new jos created over he past twenty years and not one of them 
hasbeen in manufacturing. Tha tere has mot been any net growth 
jn the manufacturing industry inthe American situation. The worker 
population n manafacurng has remained stati with only eight percent 
ofthe country’s wor fore punching time cards in a factory everyday” 

Yet we tend to cooiaue thinking that factory jobs, that 
‘manufacturing (aking aw material and wring into a prodet that at 
be sold san area where thee is opportunity for growth In ac, in 
[Noh Amedc, that has at been the case. In 1988 aloe, the economy 
‘de 3.6 milion jobs ut the Fortune 500 companies ~ and those ae 
the largest S00 companies in Arie eliminated neatly half a milion 
Job opportunities within thee companies; only five percent of today's 
work fore work forthe Fonune SOD companies, a group just sihly 
larger than tat working in agriculture, A very sinficant tend is hat 
large companies ae employing fewer poole. Of course this means 
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technological application and changes inthe way the basic economy is 
structured, And what it means to us panculary those interested in 
working inthe Nom, i tat we hive to find ways of postoning 
‘ourselves io take advantage ofthe tends as they come along, 

‘The frst thing to be aware of wht is happening. Television is 
hp, bu if you ae nt Mere, you ate going Wo have real roubles, 
‘Theft base skill in tems of positioning yous! to survive inthe 
North and any place else for that mate, is iteracy, and we have not 
yet faced this issue in this country and in this province in paiculr, 
‘There ae many people gradatng from schools, whether in Winnipeg 
‘rin solated communities inthe Nonhern part of our province, isolated 
‘communis who are coming out iterate, i fact unable to deal with 
an owdinary newspaper aie, So  hink his is he fst adaptive ski 
that we havent realy begun to ook at 

‘The second thing i, of course, ro observe changes a¢ they ae 
‘occuring and beable to grasp what ome of those ar. This is moe and 
mor difcu, asthe North is changing rapidly. 1 think ofhers have 
alluded to the effects of resouce exploitation, what technological 
‘changes ae ley 10 oocur there, and what this 18 going to mean in 
tems of employment, We have looked at Jobs specifically, not just 
‘ccupition, but jobs a something that people ned to have now. We 
‘ave looked at big business or big projects as generalors of jobs, but in 
the North in Manitoba, we know big busines is wanstoy to say the 
least itis something that i going to come and go, not something that 
Wil provide permanent cocupational security. You build a dam, and 
hon fished you're gone. You may work on other dams for some 
time, bat this is essentially not a pemanent occupation ~ one that can 
provide people with continuing sustenance for long period of ime 

‘The point aboot doing diferent things at diferent times of the year 
sone that Las going to make as well, I hk that fevitably we a 
pong to have to fok a how we can adjust our working ies, and How 
oxhem corporation and smal busneses can aust operations, tothe 
ito acount the fact that at least a good portion ofthe poplation is 
sing to want to do diferent things at vasoos times ofthe yest. I is 
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posible (o organize structures in business to cope with this, but big 
busines, a ss trasony, 

So what do you do 1 measure their accesses? Well, we have 
looked at a numberof things interns of smal-basnes development 
‘We have examine the ends that have occurred and there are a couple 
of things that are quite oustanding. Fit, of couse, stat nationally 
shout seventy percent of all small business fil in the firs two yeas, 
this sa very high percentage, bat there sa change ere ~ the rae of 
failure of smal businesses started by women sony half tha started by 
men. So one ofthe things that going tobe eri in the Noth 8 we 
OW ang at small businesses begin to develop, is that goverment, 
‘commits, and people in those communis look very seriously at 
‘how women can fake a role. Women tend to stant with something that 
‘hey know and cam manage, They don't get into great debt to begin 
ith they are prepared 10 sk question, and they don't have 10 be 
‘acho and show that they can do the jo and be right the first time. 
Having been involved in small business myself and having failed 
‘miserably, I ean understand some of those things. Wht people in the 
[Noh wil have fo be seasve to and aware of i that many small 
businesses that provide services, tht develop oppomunies ad tha 
‘rate jobs for many peopl, are going to involve women 

‘The second quote ffom David Bich ie an interesting comment 
“Thetis alot of tak abou high tech, but the vast majority of nt job 
reation 8 aking place in the application of technology, notin ts 
Production. Most ofthe aptcaion is aking place in small firms with 
‘eltvly few employees, creating jobs in the service sectors as vere 
‘software and database creation, consoling, health-care administration, 
and even trash collection", 

1 think to's imporamt, A young Native man in Toronto stated 
ong around with his machine that shreds confidential documents — 
'nd that has developed into a hogh operation. Others have followed suit 
‘fcoure, and he now has competion, tthe pola that he identified 
‘way ofesing technology, of making i transportable, anges tino 
the field where he could gt some busines, ad erent ab fr several 
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peopl i the process. think we have f0 10K at how we ae gong to 
apply the technology to those jobs 

Finally, 1 think i's important that io the Noh and elsewhere, 
business really Keep in tune with the trends tat are there. You aro 
‘oing to have to watch that caeflly, We have ad a tend in buiding 
‘noe the Grand Rapid Dam. Tals wend has grown in volume, has 
tended to consume people's energy and focus their anton, and has 
created businesses related to major constuction projects. Wel, hat is 
‘going fo contin to occur fr some time, but hee is aot of valuable 
Spin-offs tht can occur as well. The major one i how do you use Ht, 
‘consrtion ability and opportunity to create nothem corporations that 
tc un by norte people Tis wil ensore that roads ar ost to make 
‘he connections bawoen communis more viable, and to have the Kinds 
‘fap that we need. The opportunities are almost ends, but again, 
itis applying the technology and looking atthe tends as we go slong. 














Wildlife Co-Management 


Harvey Nepinak* 
Chit 
Wateen dian Band 


Harvey Payne 
Wilde Branch 
“Manitoba Department of Natural Resources 


Fist of all T want to say tht Wateen is loated in ental 
Manitobs, and we have been interested in resource co-management for 
song ime nthe 1950, beaver were introduced ino the northern part 
of the Lake Watetien ares, followed by the seting up of fish 
‘commits. Five lakes were restocked ad Rave boon very beneficial 0 
‘he community Ltera moose-managerent conse was formed, 
‘most ecenly, on forthe wood bison projet. It with mach pd that 
have played a part i these endeavours. We have worked with te 
Province throughout all these years and also. with the Feder 
Government in developing these wildlife projects. These resources ae 
Important to us, as they are wo other Fits Nations communities 
throughoot Manitoba 
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want wo sy thatthe co-management we seo, I and my band, i 
‘only the view ofthe Watehen Band, Like Chief Latin sai earlier in 
his remarks on economic development, we are pleased 1 show various 
levels of government and industes how we see co-management, So, 
working in ur community, paper was developed jointly with Dr 
vey Payne from Manitoba Natural Resourexs have been associ 
With De, Payne for eleven years now, and I wil allow him wo presen 
‘ur paper at this tine. After he is finshed, I want 10 come Back and 
ive you a brief background of our community and state how co 
‘management is very important now and willbe it the future 





Harvey Nepoak did aot want to say it hinsel, bu he has been 
responsible for mich of the philosophy of co-management deing 
extended 1 many other Aboriginal communities in Manitoba, wher 
Is having sucessful early beginnings. We are going to talk about 
wildlife co-management, although Iknow thereis interest among varions 
communities ia extending this philosophy to ater resources 8 wel 
However, fr reasons that I hk you will understand, you will ee why 
we are resting ourselves to wildlife co-management at this time, 
‘Michael Anderson postulated that Maitbs's boreal region might be the 
province's most nenslvely used landscape in Nort America. People of 
‘the boreal fowstare_-mostly Abodgial, and wildife features 
prominemly in thir estilo and Uvelibocd Hunting, fishing and 
leaping are the major actives, Aboriginal rights to these resources 
were retained in treaty, recognized in Canaan apd eovicil laws, and 
were essvined in the Consittion Act of 1982, Tis Act essemlly 
forms the legal basis for co-management in Canada, 

‘Wildfe has always boca a significant Canadian fact 1 was the 
beaver that resulted in the establishment of Le Nowweau France and ts 
subsequent explorations by the courier de bois and the voyageurs, ant 
Cvensily inthe re-setlement ofthe Canadian landscape, Before the 
Natural Resouces Trasfer Agrement in 1930, wife, ule dhe 
‘ter resourees, was managed bythe Province because it was viewed as 
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mane of loa concern, This was done under the provisions ofthe 
British Non America Act Wife to this day, remain a loca mater 
‘of great importance tothe Aboriginal People of the North 

CCo-management could be a natural evolution on the Canadian 
landscape, Canada's history of conflict resolution, though reason and 
epoiton rather than fore, is exemplified in the wats with 
[Aboriginal People. These provided forthe retention of rights to pure 
the voatons of butting, ishing and trapping on the lands ceded, and 
[peered an environment where cominagement of wildife with 
‘Abosignal Pople isnot only canal bu perhaps obigtory. I is 
reasoned solution oa vexing conservation dilemma of some magnitude 

‘There ae many viewpoints and variations on the co-management 
theme, The commen and coical clement in them all is power and 
‘decision making, at eas this ou viewpoint. "The discussion deals with 
the need forluman development, the teats the aw, the nature of elf 
government, and the Manitoba landscape. Co-management as evident in 
Manitobs, canbe managed i the best interests of conservation and of 
the Aboriginal People if we choose 10 understand and foster i 
However, it has poten, if ignored or opposed, to become major 
‘controversial dle, 

‘Around 1930, as wildlife populations throughout Canada came under 
Increasing pressure from setlement for agrcutre, and economic 
‘evelopment in general the rghis of Aboriginal People to hot freely 
ame under more and move serutny. There was ite case law and few 
supreme court decisions, Inthe 1970 wildlife management sought & 
legal soliton to the dilemma. The cours hid esentlly roduced 
Aboriginal hunting ights to those provided in the Natural Resources 
Transfer Agrement Acts Many cases hinged on a definition of 
unoccupied Crown land. The provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
teed to ive 4 particule interpretation to those words, The Supreme 
CCoutt of Canada unanimously agreed thatthe provinces could not 
tempt to define the rights of Treaty Indians under the agreements, and 
‘ecard the applicable secons ofthe Wife Act of Manitoba and the 
Stskatchewan Game Act o be alia vires 
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‘The manggement solution thatthe provinces had proposed was 
simple, bot found 10 be essemally wong in lw. What they had 
proposed was to designte, forthe pupose of Treaty Indian hunting 
Fights, lands such as provincial parks, wildife management areas, and 
‘ter lands of hat nature, a cupid by the provines we accep the 
apparent impase: in which wildlife manages found themecives in 
contemplating wide-popottion management and the need for harvest 
‘ontos, then clearly the predicament of Aboriginal People who have 
the rights and seek to preserve thm, can alo be understood Te fact 
(ha governments were uying 10 limit Treaty sighs must also be 
reovgnized. 

‘Successive Canadian governments have never effcively recognized 
Aboriginal cultural values in policy and programming for Aboriginal 
People. Inmany cases programming was designed to climate perceived 
egalive cultural tris sch as sharing and generosity, and wo replace 
them with a White-European work ethic and a mati accurltion 
philosophy. The Constitution Act guarantees to Aboriginal Pople rights 
that other Canadans do not enjoy. I is within this conten thatthe 
comtemporary concep of co-management is advanced to. Aboriginal 
People and o wildlife manages toward effective wildlife management 

CCo-management of wide i suecincly defined asthe sharing of 
power between a group af Aboriginal People an the government. The 
ower sharing element sepuaes co-management from other oopertive 
‘management schemes. To understand is detail, we mst ist examine 
the power cureuy exercised and its impact, Both real and perceived, 
fon Aboriginal sccctis. For example, the power exercised by 
conservation officer inthe enforcement of regulations within the noma 
profesionally accepable execution of their responsblits i often 
Perceived by Aboriginal People as harassment. This perception is real 
and is partly the resalt of lack of information and eduction in 
Aboriginal societies regarding te law, hee eat eights, and the jstice 
system. Co-management authority would develop mesns to ciminae the 
peeeption of harstmen. 

FEffors of this nature have been developed, but have proved 
Sporadic, inconsistent, and largely ineesive. Aboriginal People oy 
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setially eam the law, and what sei hts provide though beng 
‘charged with offenses, and whatever Is lef over estenallyconsittes 
thee igh, In mainstream society we inform, educate, promote, and 
‘vets these changes tothe lw to enhance compan. Tis effort is 
Increasingly being applied to Aboriginal communities, however inthe 
‘ase of most Aboriginal People, thi information s general transited 
by the Conservation Officer though wort of mouth, rumoor, or the 
moccasin tlegnph, This system leads to. misintespretaion and 
‘understandably to low levels of compliance withthe Iw, not hecanse 
people ae inherently criminal, bot Because they don't Know the facts 
(Coxmanagement power could beter Idenify the problem, implement 
comectve programming, and therefore increase compliance. A balance 
‘of power would be perceived to exist andthe perception of harassment 
would be reduce, 

‘Why do we need to undertake co-management? This question is 
often asked. Legal jurisdiction, ownership, and propiconbip are 
‘ognized as key components, however is major uly is In easing 
‘conflict apres for esourceconficresotudon.Co-management cin 
‘be equally as important as legislation. A regulatory approach i often 
Insensitive to the issues, while co-management can achieve policy 
objectives through agreement, often in a manner more constructive ab 
with preater compliance than “laying down the lw", Evenconstitatonal 
limitations ean sometimes be abated, Wher wo putes have rights and 
‘esponsbililes, fre is unlkely to succeed. Te bic principle of co- 
‘managements that negation and consensus replace confrontation and 
imposed regulon. Co-management can create institutions sich as 
‘boards and in some eases can even crete bureaucracies. 

‘The following reasons were advanced at a workshop I atended to 
explain why co-management was becoming a ea inthe manapemat 
of resources where Aboriginal People ae involved. Fintly, government 
to longer has a choice in ths mater. Secondly, and essentially sina, 
ovement canpot manage unilterlly. Competing interest and 
fonilicung user groupe wil not accep the "big broher Knows est” 
Blilosptiy for moral and ethical reasons, people should have sa. 
“Tir regulations are unenoreable n some ares, 0 there bite or 
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‘no compliance with the law. Increased information in public and 
‘management agencies isthe fourth ive, and lastly isthe case for 
‘migtory species. There is greater nod for co-management in fish 
and wildlife management Beeause of treaty and Aboriginal ight, and 
Ihe fact that most of Canad is remote and unoeevpied Crown land, 
making compliance with the law though regulatry enforcement 
imposible. In adton, willie featues mest prominently in the elute 
and economy of Aboriginal ie and is therefore a major pola issue. 

Why not co-operative management? This question is also asked. 
‘Why do we need a formal comanagement agreement when we could 
Ist have a cooperative advisory group. Wouldn't that do. fne? 
Essemlally, co-operative management works well ony where people and 
{roups share te same values goals, snd aspirations, or at Hast close 
facsiiles. Those who advocate co-operative as opposed 10 co 
‘management seck to extend the valves of the dominant cule tothe 
'minority Aboriginal sceey, Some eaoperaive pograns have achieved 
sucess, but its the Uniations tat have resuled in demands for co 
‘management. In some areas, i isthe sucess elements in cooperative 
ffs that cause others 10 supper the coocep of co-management 
Limitations 10 cooperative programs resuted from the fale 10 
‘understand, accept and emody cultural diferences. The professional 
‘human-developmeat element i lacking. 

mn co-management, here is a definite need for integrating wife 
‘management and buman development. Wildlife extension, economic 
development, and human development are the major componeas of 
‘wildlife managemeat when dealing with Aboriginal People. The geneal 
biology ofthe beast is mast often 48 well known hy Aboriginal People 
as itis by willie managers. Wikife extension and economic 
‘evelopment are well understod apd wl not be dscused further ee 
"Homan development in acrossculral sting isa dificult undertaking 
because the complexes of the Issues are not realized and the 
icles are largely underestimated. Flltes in his business are often 
‘writen off and excused by satements such as, "There was a fale to 
‘commana, . can't understand where these people are coming 
from... They won't listen to reason", and finally, "they don't 
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smarten up..." Wel, most ofthese problems canbe summarized by 
Ante: “These people won't sccep my social and cura values" 

‘Much wildif-conservation law is based om social and cultural 
‘values and not lays on bologial-management principles, There is an 
Anthropological view called culural relativity which sates that no 
culture can be propery seen inferior to another, Effective eross- 
‘cultura human development demands peoples" unquestioned acceptance 
ofthis view. The cultural context of teatng al people the same snot 
always equivaleat to weating all people equally. Laws, policy, and 
practices that apply equally 1 all can be culturally discriminatory. An 
example was the ok medioval ln that would cut of person's hand 
for stealing Jaf of bread, othe law which equally forbade rich and 
oor fom sleping under bridges in Pais! 

We will move now to the Manitoba landscape and 1 will ty 1 
explain what ishppening here regarding co-management. This moming, 
‘ny Minister aleady lined some of the major achievements inthis 
ea. The Beverley Kaminurak Management Agreement hasbeen ced 
as an early advancemeat of co-management principles snd there have 
been two wildifermanagement agreements signed at Waerhen and 
another at The Pas. Cosmanagement is desirable fom a purely resource 
‘management standpoint. The right of Treaty Indians to hunt food on 
‘noccapied Cow lad has long ben a problem to resource manages, 
|e is his confit in many’ instances that has been the catalyst in 
‘motivating cooperative and co-management thinking in government 
manages 

In Aboriginal societies, te motivation for co-management hs 
sometimes been different. In Pukstwagan for instance, the motivation 
‘ems fom a desir to perpetuate the willie resource inte area aad 
{o maintin the management system tat has been historically affeced 
by the people; in ether wors, there was no wif isis in 
Pulatawagan that motivated co-management hiking 

There are 62 Chiefs and seven Teal Councils in Manitoba and 
‘many of them are at vaying stages of deliberation conceraing co- 
‘management. Thee ae many variations ofthe co-management theme 
but one issue is central - iis power, Delegating power for sharing the 
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<cision making aubority can be an assertive acta struggle for power 
‘ould be confonutionl, Co-management could be expensive 
‘programming, and in naturaresource management, it may mean some 
‘oplcatin but fom the experienc in ter parts of North America the 
retuns have been worthwhile. Finally, co-management aight well be the 
most cical determination with which natural-esource management 
eparumeas have eer contended in Canad 


‘My community of Skownan consists of 630 people on 4500 acres 
{1820 hectares} of land, 2200 acres (890 hectares] of which i liveable, 
the rest being salt flats and mar, Around the community is 
approximately 75 square nies [194 kl where al he wild ad ish, 
$0 important to us for generations, are situated. Dr. Rick Riewe 
escibed the methods of eave! inthe Noh ~ the pope knowing tele 
areas ike hie ktchens, tis he same with the Waterton people until 
today. I guess we were never as concemed about losing these wilife 
resouroes as wear today because ofthe proposed development his 
{aking place in our area as a result of Repap coming 19 Manitoba, We 
ar beginning to sit down with ou peopl, consoans and governments 
‘nan atempt to keep these resources for future generations. Our kids 
were mentioned here, and in the net tity yeas we want the resoures 
to be ber fr them, because if we ever lose them, ther 6 0 way we 
‘can survive onthe amount of land base that we have. The resource base 
‘is essen to ur cultora survival. Tis where {wn (0 end ths co- 
‘management presentation. Is very important tothe Waterhen Bad that 
‘the understood exacly what we mean by co-management 
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Industrial, westem society. The second assumption is that major aspects } 
‘of our society need to be and are changing. } 


"Dogapbl neo DF May, M.S nd PD Wate par a he et of 
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1 begin with an intense personal experience which I have had 
recently with “change". As Dos Young points out in this volume, 
experiencing a uation teaches usin way impossible 1 achieve fom 
reading about or imagining i, Som’ months ago I unexpectedly found 
‘myself a major life cis | had not anticipated or prepared fort, but 
nevertheless Thad face and deal with it, Today weal ace a major, 
‘unplanned and unanticipated ec the global environmental eis, 

"eared two things fom my experience. One was that to accept 
and explain this event in my ie and maintain my ability to goon with 
ry everyday life, I ound that over a period of afew weeks I changed 
most of my base beliefs about the memning of human life and 
experience, the nature of the universe, nd how F tn, The second was 
that T dscovered that T had immer resources of stems, creativity, 
acceptance, and ability to adjst that Thad never been called upon 
before to we. 

‘We ar alli collective persona rst ~ tuning point, tie of 
ecision and of change. Te dominant world culture is no sustainable. 
We will drastically change the couse of society ot wil ts not 
eady done so, bing us close to global ecologies changes that will be 
increasingly bose to human populations. My pesonl experience ells 
Ime that cope with and revere the environmental cri, we in he 
western technological societies wll have to change our bel bout he 
naure of the world and about the relationships among. unas 
populations societies, andthe biosphere, On the positive side, Believe 
we have within us, collecvely, as reserves of ceativity and enormous 
‘capacities to change and 1 adapt 

Major shifts in ele systems are not unvsval. ‘The process of 
‘human maturation involves coninval change of belief. AS infaas we 
believe we are the centre of the universe. Next we belleve that our 
fanly i the centre ofthe universe and so oa. AS We grow and mature 
we discard narow beliefs that increasingly ae in coafict with our 
experience fr belles that are more comprehensive and les iid. We 
‘become Tess important inthe egoentc sense, but we soe cules as 
part of a mch ager fabric and, therefor, 3 sense more important 
and significa, Par of us dies inorder tal new awareness and belifs 
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cam be born. I a parallel process of societal maturation which we 
reed to consider here. Because of the dominance of the uropean 
heritage, mos of usin westem society operat as though we believe the 
word is mechanistic, that it can be fully undersood sf only we 
ermine the nature ofthe smallest parle of mate, thi it liner, 
and that progres in one direction. The mechanistic perception of oot 
word is bad upon the work of great scents such a8 Galileo, 
Newon, and Descartes, Their rodutonist paradigm depends upon 
«careful analytical dissection of indvidal parts ofthe system. Moreover, 
Viewing the word as « muchine, we fo! fore we can improve vpon 
nature and make use ofall the wasted esourees such a¢ unused vers 
nla into these or overmnture fore 

For the world o work we insist, competition i essential, Darwin's 
theory of survival of the fitest was adopted as the Aagship of the 
‘eanomic sector. As Fat Capra (1982) says, "Competition fs been 
seen athe driving ore ofthe economy, the “aggressive approach has 
become the ids ofthe business world, and this behaviour has been 
‘combined withthe exlottion ofthe natal sources to create pattems 
‘of competitive consumption". Thee stl today, the bei in unlimited 
muterial progress theugh economic and techaclogical growth and 
Innovation. Capea funher sates, "Our progress has been largely a 
rational and intelectual ata, and this one-sided evoltion has now 
reached a highly alamning stage, a sition so paradoxical that it 
orders on insanity 

‘Tere is mach discussion in many circles now of a paradigm shift 
~ 4 profound change inthe thugs, persptions, and values that frm 
4 particular vision of realiy. Vallenyne and Becton (1988), in 
‘eseibng the ecosystem approach, call fora change from a view of 
‘environment na poliical eoatext a view of polities in an ecorystems 
context. This implies that a more appropriate balance is needed between 
concer for nature and concer for human pursuits, anda recognition 
that ukimately durable human pursuits ae grounded in a healthy 
fosphere. As Capra (1982) states, "na ealhy system ~ an individ, 
‘society, o an ecosystem ~ there ia balinoe betwen iteration and 
sel-asseon, This balance consis ofa dynamic interplay Between the 
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‘wo complementary tendencies, which make the whole system exible 
ad ope to change” 

Figure I provides representation of the nature of Western society, 
«society that glories one ofthe poes of duaites inherent in ie and 
lundervales or eclipses the eter. The ature of the paradigm shit 
Which is required is a move from the dominance of the vals and 
belits within the ellipse a balance between the poles within ant 
side of he elise. 

Ite mechanistic, competitive view of the wat wo longer works, 
‘nd more and more of vs see that we reguie radical changes, then what 
is preventing real change? No doub he sats quo sll benefits many 
‘ofthe power holders in the work and wea change i resisted. In spite 
ofthis, why aren't ndviduals in society changing thee beliefs more 
rapily? The reason, I propos, i that tere re profound and pervasive 
forces operating on alo ws to maintain the tvs quo. Tie powerful 
forces ae socaliaton, advertising, and propaganda, These ae forces 
that deaden our atentin, reduce our individualism and capacity for 
‘reatve and rignalthooght, and substitute pleasure forthe joy in ving 
which sour Bright, 

Socialization i information tat is provided to ws about he nate 
of our society, our place in i, andthe expectations society has of us, 
ven our place init We begin to recive this information ata vee) 
carly age when we awe unreal in our thinking. Socialization often 
deals with things that are not selEevident and probably not *e"; 
‘terse, there would be no need to spend so mach effort in teaching 
‘ws. One ofthe most profound aspect of socialization sil affecng us 
‘has teen the imposition of paarchy. One ofthe important functions of 
atarchy has heen to skew individuals, epardless of gender, towards 
ing “mscline™ and therefore aggressive and asterive, or towards 
beng "Yeinine" meaning “passve™ Patria then proceeds to eclipse 
‘women (Smith 1978, I this maintains social atitedes supportive of 
aa consistent with an aggressive, near, growth-oriented, competing 
‘economic system and weakens opposing, cooperative tendencies, 
‘Advertsing is communication in which the purpose isto make us buy 
service or product Itnarows or station tht product. Propaganda 
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Figure 1, The propeies inside the elipse are charters of the 
<dnsnant, west world view ~ worlds michine, Exchuded to gester 
fF lesser extents ffom the dominant worldview are the opposing 
tendencies, shown outside the ele. 
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4s communication in wich the purpose isto make us “buy” an dea or 
philosophy. These two aciviles operate in opposition to eduction 
which “opens minds 10 argumens for and again any pariclar 
‘comelsion, ater than loses them othe possibility of any coacusion 
bout ne" (Carey, unpublished MS). Enormous financial, material, and 
creative resources are spent in the development and application of 
Socialization, advertising, and propaganda. If these activites were 
rediecte, they would present eomows potent fr public education 
and dispersal of information, 

‘There is only ove counteraaive fore agsint sxcialzaton, 
Propaganda, and advertising ~ that i, awareness, Awareness includes 
seston and eral evaluation om the part of nvdua also rans 
having the capacity to gain knowledge initvely ax well as tough 
sclcalic analysis and logic. Awareness means knowing that humans 
and nature ae iteconnecied within one system. Awareness means 
living fly with one foe tml i the material world and the other in 
the world ofthe human sp, 


‘The following questions were posed tothe paipants to tlie 
iscursion: 


— How ae or atudes and beliefs about the world changing? 
How do they need to change? 

— How do we need to change ~ and how are we changing ~ or life 
styles to reflect the new aides and beliefs of « sustainable 
soxiey? 


DISCUSSION BY PARTICIPANTS 
‘Two central themes an though the comments of the participants 
1. Is change necessary? Is change posible? Bariers to change 


include the momentum ofthe sais quo, lack of awareness, use 
of peopapanda 
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2 Changes are neoded in Wess and in society. These fall into 
several eaepories: 
A NonvSouth balance; fuimess; esuity: mecing. base 
Individual vs corporate snd government 
mates vs "back wo nature” and spstuaioms 
4 education, public awareness, and the meds 


“There's not a whole lo of documentation that shows we're running 
cout of resources Ii the way we have exploited thom that causing 
the problems now, not the extraction isl. The talk dhs morning By the 
representative of Hudson Bay Mining and Smeling gave us one 
example of how to improve" 

"You can't change the world overnight. The changes that ped 19 
‘ccur in this society probably won't oecr within the next 20-40 years, 
out within the next S010 years there will be a noticeable change” 

"While we tak about change 0 a sustainable society, change 
soing the other way, When we alk about quaity of ie, we mean more 
Services and ber things, This moming in he tlk by Brian Ransom, 
reference was made to upgrading power service 10 some ofthe remote 
ress from 1S to 60 amp service. The question came up, i 60 amps 
enough? People want more regardless of what they already have W's 
‘going to be 3 longtime before individ” wants and aspirations are 
redved to basic neds" 

‘Gesting back onatre, fr people who have experienced it i's the 
imate, But fr those inthe concrete jungles, can't se tha swing 
the ner fut", 

"T doo't see the selfish aude in our Mest changing, I see 
cenain things we do changing asa mater of convenience or because of 
eel good attude. Last year, thnk there was S2-3 milion spent on 
‘ving two whales anda the same tne 30,000 people were downing 
{in typhoons in Attica" 
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"We ae defintely faced with resource depletion. If one-Ath of or 
mes are eat down inthe next 10 years in Manitoba, it's going to tke 
30-40 years after that sat arvestng the ones we just planed oy. 
‘We're runing out of flesh wate. When the Americans ron out of wate, 
they'l come and get curr. That's the reality of it, Resources are 
define being deplete 

"An excellent example of propaganda is seen in the presentation of 
hydeletric power asthe only energy option in Manitoba. This option 
sssumes that you and Tare going to conine to demand everincessng 
amounts of power tat can oly be net by ing a new hydroeletie 
plant This assumption is patently fase, People can indvialy change 
Their consumption huis, suing in soclety a¢ 4 whole changing. 
Demand side management or conservation ae alteritives 1 building 
more plans, There is a whole sweep of options that ae not being 
resco in the public debate onthe development of more hyo power 
In Manitoba. A lot ofthe debates om this fue fn Manitoba are very 
uninformed a the public gts ite chance to challenge the sas quo 

“Tink one of the biggest things that ook us away fom a gear, 
‘ating society was that one world religion caused ust follow set of 
Precepts based around a philosophy and a social setting inthe Midle 
ast arising two thovsind year ago during Roman occupation, It 
became all ight to manipulite the Earth in pursuit of happiness and 
evelopment, Iwas okty to operate on tht vel because In the Bible 
that was whit I sad we were supposed to-do, There is big clash 
‘between the Nasi spistual belies which sprang from the Fah and 
‘observed the cycle ofthe arth nd the Cvs blits which elevated 


ran tothe image of God 

“It could be that socees have their own lifespan and their own 
‘peaks and Jows and that his materalistc-aented society as nan its 
‘coure, Maybe the jokes on human beings. Maye his Is he way i's 


suppose tobe, Maybe we ae supposed fo destroy oor word an then 
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Redressing NordSouth Imbalances, Falmess and Equity 


“AIL we'e asking for in the North is some basic fumes, For 
example, one of the things U's accepted inthe South i a bathroom. 
‘Athome its nother, I've go running water all ight, but have torn 
Tor it We've got clean water but tha’ fst deteriorating. So what 
souterers have and take for granted, is not necessarily what the 
onherers have’ 

"In tes of people and the land in nobern Manitba, I don't think 
‘we want 10 change cur fest. We shouldn't have to change our 
iste i od o take an active prt in development. The nly reson 
‘why some of ou lifestyles have 0 be changed is Because when thy 
bring in a major development they bringin other stu, dumping 
‘urbage down the ivr and polling thea. So we have to change our 
litestye wo ve there. What Wee asking for is enough money foe tee 
‘meal ay and a good place to sleep. To do that you have cculte 
some ofthat resource money to norte people so that we can have a 
rope lifestyle" 

"Ultimately, envionment sve and soa-justice ives ike the 
settlement of land claims a totally, inextricably bound. When the 
[Nato Poopl inthis province stan 0 be rested faely and sl, then 
hin wel find that the envroament wil be fairly tested, to 

"AS a society we are going Io hae to come 10 grips with equity 
‘Soul any group in society be ened to a larger share of resources 
than any ther group? For example ist a God-given ght that 1 dive 
an automobile, considering its envionmentl eects and the amount of 
resourees tha ted up? Ia Manito, who gets hydro sevice and who 
‘doesn? I's a very curious thing that those dams were but on the 
"Nelsou River years ago, but wast atl we were contemplating lage 
sales to southern Ontario that reserves 50 miles [80 ans aay from te 
‘dam suddenly got power service". 

“Thor's 4 danger inherent inthe equty question. That i, that 
‘everyone's igh to access to resources wil be atained by complete 
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uniformity. We should give some thought to diversity, whether it be 
<iveity of liestyes, community sie, ways of makig living and so 
fon, What is resource to one peron isnot necessary of value 10 
!norberperon, For example for some people the only thing they want 
ftom life is wildemess for thers, that's the last pace they want wo Be, 
‘We have 10 malaain diversity along with equity” 


‘Responibilies of Individuals vs Corporations and Governments to det 


“Big business people are the ones that determine the detion ofthe 
goverment it doesa't matter which pany. They're the ones who 
determine the direction because they've got so much money. They 
‘onto though fore. And a the sume tn, they're bugering up oor 
resources andthe economy’ and even the environment. When we tell 
‘hem to Gx up the environment, they go to the goverament ad 8 
you've goto give us some more money or you've gt 10 give waa 
tweak Nobody mentions the tax breaks they already get. Nobody 
‘mentions the lng-erm hydro agreement they have. Nobody mentions 
the yas they rosie tha they"re supposed 1 use to clean up their 
cin the fest pace” 

"WS very dificult to get any government oF agency 10 be 
sccounable. But i's esy for them to acept $120,000 salary ater they 
se lots 

"We shouldbe looking a how no to leave i up to big business or 
big goverment to take cae of ws. K's «personal atiode, Thats where 
isa. We should make the envroamsnt the iss, the umber one 
feoncem, and develop a system to cary that forward 10 flue 
seneraions, This i he kind of atitede that car plans and big 
business have to start to think sbout because the public is starng > 
wakeup" 

"One ofthe things that disturbs me mest i hearing Brian Ransom 
{Chuinnan of Maniobs Hydro] say tat they'e going to do more 
development. Fast of al, hey did't ask us whether we needed that 
‘ower fom the Churchill Nelson Diversion} or not Now tat we've go 
that power thy say we ned more. Tey havent proved we need more. 
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‘A thint power line is going to Ontario, Now, who needs the power, 
“Manito or Ontario? Is Ontario going to come and clean up the mess? 

“In the saemeat Dave Young made ater Bian Ransom spoke, he 
said we Not all Manitbans had anything wo do witht the Charchill- 
Nelson Diversion, just a small minodity. W's aot fi for the general 
Public tobe sucked into something thats someone else's responsibilty, 
especially when #'s « mes" 

“Itseems to me thatthe Provincial Goverment is saying one thing 
by seting up images of sustainable development though the Round 
“Table, throug hosing the Intemational Conference on Environment nd 
onomy lst year and seting up a stuctue within goverment for 
sisainable development. On the ther hand, these are ot changing 
‘anything yet and i's prety well business as usual Repap purchased 
Manfor without any poli vrtny. Unless the votes vote on these 
‘of sustunabe development, we're probably gong fo continue to have 
Dasines a usa 

"find it realy annoying that 90% of the appointees are politica, 
Ike in the Clean Environment Commission, Where are the biologi? 
‘Where are the people who make i her ie study to know ecology? 
‘Why aren't they on these commie ad decision-muking bodies 
Instead of people who have no environmental background?” 

"T think de govermment responds to pubic demand 1 don’ reall, 
being usked about the Hooding of Souther Indian Lake, but athe sme 
time is up 1 us as individuals to make the government live up to 
promises and to criticize and analyze thom. The simples, most direct 
ay is to go t0 the ballot box and then escalate 19 being pat of & 
lens goon" 

Afler becoming aware ofthe sue, my next sep i ost puting 
pressure on any MLA or MP. I'm going fo start talking to everyone 1 
can and give them information. Everyone of ws has certain tens, 
everyone as censin connections wih oer people, and tis 1 how 
‘hing spread, Once you become environmentally conscious, you become 
envitoamenally responsible" 

"Why does everyting have to grow exponentially? Why does there 
lays have o be a 25% increase over and above prot margins? I 
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company’s mot growing it is seen as not being resposibie to As 
shareholders. These ates have to be challenged” 

"Whether or not we can grow witoot increasing material 
‘consumption i, gus, the question we're tying to answer now, Can 
we grow and change and make environmental concems par of that 
sow” 

“The way L see this move toward environmental consciousness 
that i has sta with one penion, with te individual bli that ome 
am do more with" 

"The problems lok oo hig or individual action. When you look a 
8 smeler Uke the one in Fin Flo, puting. oot 300,000 tones of 
sulpardloxie a year, seems monument I's great o repo paper, 
but how do we approach the Bigger problems?” 

“If we tak about cleaning up the environment, the elected deison- 
makers havent even begun to clean up the aeas for which they ae 
responsible [damage associate with flooding for hydroelectric projects) 
rm not going to clean it wp. I haven't got the resources, If all 
Manitobans down here who consume electricity, all went back there 
{nortan cleaned it wp, 1 suppose we could doin day” 

"What can I do a an individual? There ste so many things tht 
‘obviously have tobe looked a inorder to stat 0 ute some ofthe ils 
that we have. Bo the most asic thing is tha you can't realy do 
anything for anyone else. You can only do it for youself, There are 
simple things, lke the thre environmental R's ~ reduce, ress, and 
recycle. I's tke an ant colony all ofthese litle ans runing around 
doing tele thing. All of them doing it together makes something 
happen. The fist thing. we can do ie start being enviconmnentally 
responsible in our own envionment, Then we hope tit these actions 
start to impress our children and our culden's fends, People shoud 
2 dscouraped because the problems ar 00 big" 











Material vs "Back 1 Nature” and Spirituaiom 


"The kinds of things we need to stat with are encouraging people 
to move into places where hey are stripped ofthe material world as 
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‘ch as possible and they exist fr apeiod of tne more by thee own 
exercise, by te things they do fr themselves. We noed o experience 
more of the ery basic things that keep us alive, ad lear Wo eeonnect, 
to the appreciation that comes from those basi things" 

“Tas question of geting back to nature is a eal dilemms, The 
Imsjonty of people have opted for another ie syle, The question is 
hit ae the aspirations of the people who ae not as well off as we 

“Aldough not everyone wants to get back to mature, everyone does 
need to conect 10 the realy that we five within mtare and that we 
can't go beyond the fonctions of the planet. Each of us has to Wentty 
What our role within nature is and that may mean geting back 10 

"The fact of te materi that we stil do ed nature to sustain our 
lives The alr is mature; we need a. The same withthe ozone layer, we 
‘will have pres terest in cancer 

"he whole concept of ee i destucive because In one sense 
‘hey provide us wih an uses material world tat tls us we'te alive, 
that we have comfort, that we've done things for ourcives, but its not 
tive. Cites isolate us T¥e never been soiled rom people i my 
Whol Hfe as when Twas living in «city, You know less about your 
‘neighbours than you do boat the people ia another country 

"What has to happen is the mademization of very old, basic 
‘moe ~ sharing, taking care of one another, puting other people fst 
before youre, espectng the old poople, teaching the young by dong 
‘ther than by telling. We nod o get back oa caring society 

"Think thr rather than tying to create a balance we should be 
leaning toward the intuitive, spirit sie. In this way maybe overtime, 
‘things wil bance ot, 

"Thote ae meri! tnils wo growth, but are there any sisal 
limi? Think the whole spinal atea need wo be examined” 

"Some indigenous people have a seven- generation concep of what's 
‘ood for us. Hf it pases this exterion st wil be good fr several 
‘eneratons dowa the wea” 
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‘Ter’s too much sereption between ethnic groups, We've 010 
start thinking aout standing together as one country, because essentially 


Education, Public Awareness and the Media 


"Our belies ae changing because of all the information wee 
foting, Everything around us is being shaped by ineeasing 

"There will not be accounabiliy as Jong as the general public 
accepts whatever itis fed. People have to sa thinking and questing 
‘hat theyre tld, The media produces just enough t0 satisfy our 
catiosy: ey don't give ws the fl fact 

"A ota hs Just a bg publi elaions sam to kee everyboay 
busy. Divide and conquer. Get people fighting amongst each oer here 
and taking tere and nothing wil ever get done” 

"One of the institutions that has change i the sco! sytem. Our 
Schoo sytem is based on tinng peopl to work in factories. Wee no 
Tonge a factory-oented peopl or rcity. The school systems used 
‘0 contol people by what is taught. We need to grapple with the schoot 
stem inthis country and change it away ffom the industrial society. 
‘We med to bing it back to the reality of poople and del with the 
‘problems. Then we wil become one people" 

"Banh Day was fist exited 20 yeas ago by 2 milion people 
‘This year it was celebrated globally by $00 millon people, Something 
{is happening”. 


INTERPRETIVE CONCLUSIONS 


The discussion ainong the workshop panicipantspoins out the 
sods for both southemes and nore to undergo change in i 

styl But the direction of change i diferent forthe two groups. AS 
ticipants in westem society, suthemes ced to change thee belits 
Inthe dominance of man over nats, i onlimited economic grow, 
and in materialism and consumerism as measures of progress. On the 
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‘other hand, the change inf style required for many nonherens is 
towards mecting thelr base needs ~ mei socal and splital ~ in 
ur present ines, 

‘The future of many species on eat, including our own human 
‘species, may depend upon the abit of members ofthe Westem society 
to change ther belie systems about the world and (0 ose thee inner 
resources of creativity to ave global environmental eri and move 
towards sissimable societies. Some members in ovt Wester society 
have Begun to question thee basic beliefs and 0 Took for altematives 
‘But other individuals and groups within society have not yet interalized 
the scope and significance of ovr environment and socal ese because 
they do not perceive themselves as funconally within thet eres. It 
may well regia lage scale eatastropbe in oder for Wester society 
to overcome inet a build collective action, 

‘Theresa continal need o improve infomation dissemination tha, 
Wil assist individuals and group in thir formation of action plans. 
Because of thir very ferent directions of change, the nomherers and 
southemers must camry on exchange of information, Southern society 
ost change is tac belies with regard othe valu of the Noth and 
the oe that nrtem people consibuteo Souther fess, The people 
ofthe Nomh canbe a resource for urbanized, Western societies a they 
Took for modes of sustainable ie tyes. In turn, nothemers lok othe 
South for education, technology, information management, nd nancial 
‘resources. The wilignes 10 listen and to Jean from each eter will 
provide the foundation forthe solidarity that is needed to implement 
Pastve change for bot nrthemers and southerners, 

‘Ther is a role fr more government leadership during this time of 
change. The role of economics within « high qiality social and 
fnvionmental framework must be ssamined. The sometimes 
conflicting perspectives of equity and diversity neod to be addressed in 
planing. If we are to maintain diversity, tinstations wil have to be 
placed on the way industries develop and need to enhance their 
responsibilty in funding institutional activites that will promete 
sustainable lie styles 
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Universities have a role w play as well. Increasing opportunity 
should be given to people to become educate across, aswell within, 
iscplnes suchas ecology, biology, chemistry, physics, metaphynis, 
sociology, antopology. istry, psychology, philosophy, and health 
Sciences. In prt cur global criss ie the result of the flare of 
Insuons, indusies, and decision makers to think of the Broad sod 
Jong term consequences of their ations. Universities need to develop 
‘moliiscpinary programs and w teach sytess aswel a analysis ab 
specialization, 

Ina sense, southerners ned to gan non-material resources from he 
nonheme such as allemate values and lifestyle models. Perhaps 
Souther society sould strive toward the Aboriginal perspective tha a 
devision shouk look good ford next seven generations befor i is 
sdopted, Nomhomers need to make mteral and technological gains 
based upon inp from the South. To large extent the needs of bath 
societies canbe met hy reduced exploitation ofthe North by the South, 
by staring the pois made inthe Non by the soutbermes, and by 
retuming ownership of norhem rkours to the nonheme. 
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People and Land in Northern Manitoba: 
Impressions from the Conference 


LK, Stagert 
Depart of Geography 
Universiy of Besh Columbia 
ME. Turpel 
Dalhousie Law School 
Dalhousie Univers 


We wer invited by the organizers to conclude the Conference on 
People and Land in Northern Manitoba with ou impressions, a 1 
tian interactivesesion on future dictions for development i the 
Nom. AS non-residents of the province, although wit vais 
‘connections fo i the notion was that we Would rpresent non vested 
Inverts in the fore of noner Manitoba. While in «sense we do 
represent tha, we ako share 8 general concem forthe wise use of 
‘orem lands, and the implications of land-asechoes for Aboriginal 
Peoples, the new nother residents, the envionment, the economy, 
well asthe future of Canada as leading industrialized nation in & 
‘lbs community. What follows san edited version of ou comtibton 
1 the coafeence sn the interactive session, 


"Biggin me JK Sagar on LE Tu opera hc of is ee 
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Issues of development, the environment, and Aboriginal sights aw 
Intmately rate national agenda item for Canada’s poicl futur 
Key development projec inthe past decade have been flstpoins of 
confit and acrimony for Canadian society, which conftonts the 
‘question of how to bolster economic growth in & postindusal ea, 
‘while nec destroying natural source weak for foto generations 
[Nowhere has this been as evident as in northern Canada, Norther 
Manito is 8 case in point. Major hydro electc procs, mineral 
exploration and mining and imber cut activites, among oes have 
focesed the attention of prime decision-makers and interest grove inthe 
roviece on the future of Nom, 

‘This conference, on "People and Land in Noxhern Manitobs" was 
4 beginning, abough pecaps a latecomer in tenn of necesty, but 
Devertheless a bepining, in he direction of informed public dacursion 
ofthe forces behind, and implications of, development and land estes 
In nomhern Manitoba. It was also comprebensive in tat Aboriginal 
People were not nly an item fr discussion at an academic conference, 
Which is so fen the case, but were integrally involved in the 
‘orpaniztion and parcipstion i the majo ofthe sessions, 

‘The Univerity of Maniobs both sponsored and orpanized the 
‘conference and did an excellent Job of binging together paricpans 
broadly represenutve of the variety of occupations and perspectives 
fomoered withthe future of the Non and issues surounding is 
‘development. Those who patciated were individuals who could speak 
with authority on the ole of business, Ibour, goverment policy. 
‘non-government imerest groups, academics, and Aboriginal 
communities, We believe tht a conference like this has been a 
aceseter for Canada, and we congratulate the organizers for arranging 
Sch an interesting an sucessful gathering. We alo thank them for he 
Inviation to parcpae by offering our impressions. 
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‘Many visions of the North were presented ding the conference 
proceedings and upon reviewing them, we were able to Ident five 
‘which were represented in various guises in the presentations 

(1) Indus Vision, This view i shared by industries and Crown 
corporations, who see opportunity in the North as a land of natural 
wealth and a fromer for economic expansion and development. The 
land consists of vat wate, imber, an mineral resources which canbe 
‘developed for economic gin, 0 provide employment, and to enhance 
Manitoba's economy within Canada and beyond. Industry's presence 
In pan conditioned by events and ccunmtances well outside the region, 
but large-scale investment in northern development i for industry & 
sfalement of commitment. 

(@) Vision ofthe Newcomer. This vison is epesenaive of people 
who came North to build new towns in suppor of one o mae of te 
province's development projects. Newcomers are almost exclusively 
non-Aboriginal, ae mostly wage carers, but also include the 
Professionals and small-business owners. Theis primary concems ae 
‘oomomie stability and sccaiy, orderly society, andthe enhancement of 
the noe Mfesyle that ey chose, 

(@) Government Vision, This View i eld by prominent members of 
the Manitoba Government, beginning with the Premier and oclding 
‘many top officials who made presentations to the conference. It hols 
that Manto isu esouce-dependent province, andthe Noms the key 
to the fare, The developing Noi to be managed in aceordance with 
the views and forthe benefit ofthe people ofthe province as a whole, 

(@) Metropotan Vision. Tis vision is evident among Manitoba's 
southerners and therefore isnot abways well informed by knowledge or 
‘experience in he North Ii sometimes based on a roman view that 
the Nort is a majestic wilderness, but most cea includes a concer 
forthe environment and ecology, and a desire tht development be bod 
‘environmentally fiendly and sustainable. The metopoian vision can 
also he a sel-cented Wisin in which the North should serve al eitizens 
‘of the province, the major of whom are outside i 
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(5) Firs: Nations Vision. Tis conor belongs to those for whom 
‘he Noms homelan. This group consist of Indians, és, and Tit 
peoples (sometimes calle Aboriginal Peoples) whose home as always 
been the Noch and whose relaionship with the land isthe esence of 
‘heir eoual,socil and economic existence. This vision was expressed 
‘mos eloquently by Pi Fontaine, the Provincial Leader of te Assembly 
‘of Manitoba Chet, his statement that: “To Aboriginal People, the 
‘North s nota romantic infatuation, i ot a place to be developed 
Ttis nota place where one goes to make mone. Tous iis the land 
‘ur forefathers, our land, and — we hope ~ our cilden's land. {t 
‘must sustain vs now and for generations to come. The Fit Nations 
‘vision snot well eomprehende by outsiders a hasnt received much 
attention inthe pooes of making policy forthe Not, 

‘These various northern visions represent sometimes-confitng snd 
other umes compatible perspectives on how developments in the 
[Noh shoul! be approached. The anculatio of dein visions under 
the robric of one conference enlivened the procoodings and made it 
Possible se the complexity of questions rlted by development, and 
the need! for an ongoing framework for their discussion, Moreves 
vision, expansion, and communication amongst different ndvdaals and 
soups who have expressed them, are required for some Kind of 
‘esolution of confss that surfaced during the proceedings 

‘The underlying theme of he conference in ur view was How these 
‘competing visions ofthe North are played out in the decision-making 
process concerning land use in note Manitoba, The past has shown 
fe or two groups, usually representing. goverment or business 
Interests, dominating the diectons for nother development. Michael 
‘Anderson's presentation on land-use conflicts inthe Noth involving the 
se of overay transparencies to indicate overlapping land-se paterss 
among Aboriginal, mining, forestry, and hyaro-lecte lan. vers, was 
‘eral fru in focusing vpn the sss a this conference; the nee for 
‘mapping or definion n some other concrete form, and the need for an 
atcultion of diferent perspectives onthe wse of lan. Too often iis 
those who underake projects who have completed the "maps", 
‘fequently without consideration ofits upon existing land uses sb 
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38 Aboriginal huming, trapping, and fishing activites, or wildemess 
‘values. This conference presented an opportunity to begin mapping the 
conflicting land-use, and exposing the need for fair resolution as & 
mater of publ policy. 


The conference was lpia blngng ito foes varetyof sss 
‘which must be adesed inorder to bing harmony Ino the competing 
visions of the Nom The fit that cled out for tention was 
‘entiation. We need to identity different approaches tothe land, and 
‘he optional lands pattems and equremeats. The proces neoesanily 
Includes acknowledging the problems left by previous developments 
(ydro-eletic project Hooding is an example), as well as informing 
fuselves about the distress of Aboriginal People who have been 
isplaced or dspssesed oft homeland they once knew. Reparations 
{or ese past fale nec tobe made 

‘The second and more dificult issue coming out ofthe conference 
‘was resolution. How do we develop a prcess ot framework for 
resolving confi arsing from competing visions, and how do we 
‘handle future claims? There are two aspects to this issoe. Fit, we must 
set oot a pilosophical and cultural framework within which competing 
claims and perspectives can be considered. One such framework is 
froquenly cloaked in the now-fashionsble concept of sstinable 
developmen, which was thrown ino the conference proceedings at 
several points. twas defined im a numberof ways, a the papers in his 
collection reveal. is workability depends upon definition andthe extent 
to which group involved in nonhem development espouse i. The 
‘question i whether the concept of ssaiable developmen can be 
succesfully employed to resolve conflicts about land uso Is silent 
to adiess, or example, the legitimate concems of Aboriginal Poopes? 
In this paicular conference, it was ambiguous fous Just what we ae 
tying to sustain, What are the limits on development, and who decides 
‘what woe limits willbe? What about notions ofetno-developnen 
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‘Are they compatible with, or a consideration within, sustainable 
Atevelopment? 

‘A second aspect ofthis issue i the problem of method or process 
In particu, tessa] to develop a way to accomodate contiting 
sions of the fnd and its usage. How do we develop sich & method? 
Where diferent values conflict, tke public and private, or Aboriginal! 
tnd non-Aborgial, and whose value willbe dominan’? What process 
‘an work, and start now? One example of a method inroduced to the 
‘conference wis co-management, repimes that involve the Provincial 
Govemment and Abotigina groups in joint enterprise. Can this method 
be extended to ater spheres of acuity? Perhaps with some revisions 
‘Wout, and it needs tobe explored One thing i cetin~ the approach 
‘ofthe pst, in which decisions foe the North were sade primacy by 
Industial interes or bureaus in the South, is 10 longer an 
scceptable model, Those most profoundly affected by policy twa the 
Noa, namely the people who live there, mast hive and insist ypon 
‘meaningful mle in making decisions that affet thee veihood and 
culture. The presentations at this conference aleeady indicate an 
awareness ofthe new spproach and its value to the developer, 





_Dorng cur summation ofthe conference proceedings we recived 
humerous ineresing questions, comments, and suggestions from 
Ptcipants. They are presented here in summary frm and epresent 
‘observations fom he floor atthe end ofthe conference. 

Several individuals argued quite persuasively tht there cin be wo 
fui resolution to the problems discussed without constitutional reform 
for Aboriginal Peoples. They argued that there needs to be a clear 
‘etnition of Aboriginal igh, along with substantial progress on land 
‘aims and iswes of ef povernment, before any addon development 
‘nthe Nonh can be uaderaken, This is a clear requirement for any 
reasoned policy or mechanism fo dealing wih land conflict in nother 
Manitoba 
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‘A numberof participants focused on the role ofthe University of 
‘Manitoba in binging about change. It was suggested that the University 
has an obligation to edvate the Provincial Goverment aboot if inthe 
Noh. Ancther person suggested that the Provincial Government 
establish a university in the Nom, contiled by First Nations, Métis 
a uit who inhabit i 

‘There wer also heipful comments shout the actual organization of 
the conference. Oe participant pointed oat that few Aboriginal women 
were Invited t the conference as speakers. She observed that in 
Aboriginal culture, women ate the educator and bear the primary 
responsibility forthe environment, She also soted that women are 
‘nnlionaly the ones who bring about change within their comity 
and should Gerefor be inten! to discussions regarding. fore 
development. Tere was a forceful suggestion that future conference 
be ompanized and convened inthe North, especially given the large 
‘umber of northem panicipants who traveled long distances 10 
‘Winnipeg. Some noted the ioay ina conference abou development in 
the North being hel in the South. They fel that holding & fata 
fonfeence in the North would add an important dimension 10 the 
discussions 

‘There were several comments abou past behaviour of corporations 
ithe Noth, Oe individal pointed ou that even when the government 
has passed regulations to protect the land and sts people, rome 
corporations disregard the law, apparently with impunity. Another 
person argued that there shold be no future development uti the 
humid effects of past development (eg. floding) have been 
amelionted. 


“The Conference on People and Land in Norther Manitoba was an 
Important fist step in udesing issues of noche development i te 
province, We hope tat there willbe successor conerenes held in the 
[Noh ath he interests represented at thie conerence wil continae, 
‘nd in some cases begin to contribute to new ways of problem definition 
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and resolution suaegy in a constractive and cooperative manne. A 
forum for ongoing dicussions cleat need in Manitoba, Framework 
egattons on such a forum need 0 be started now so that ddsons 
shout he future ofthe North can he informed decisions. Tey cannot be 
decisions made exclusively in corporate boardrooms, or in cabinet, 
‘meeting, of without the expense ad advice of scents, Aboriginal 
People or interest groups. It willbe in everyone's intrest to discover 
this new way ht is public, parcipatery, and a model fr others. 
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Preface 


During a conference held at the University of Manitoba in May 
1990, a repeatedly heard comment was that it was left to "foreigners" to 
envision and organize a much needed moment of exchange among 
various levels of government, industry, researchers, non-governmental 
organizations, and affected people over what is happening in the North. 
‘The Conference on People and Land in Northern Manitoba was the 
brain-child of ¥. Georg Lithman of the University of Stockholm and 
Visiting Professor of Anthropology at the University of Manitoba, 

But why Georg? Many would recognize that his familiarity with the 
issues of northern Manitoba, and his reputation among those interested 
in northem issues, were crucial ingredients in the successful outcome of 
this conference. Yngve Georg Lithman recruited another distinguished 
Northem hand — zoologist Rick Riewe ~ to assist in the conference 
effort. As Georg reminded me, Rick could also be seen as a "foreigner" 
(along with many other University of Manitoba colleagues), with origins 
in Detroit. A perspective from afar may be a factor, but whatever the 
‘mix of ingredients, these individuals deserve much credit for a timely 
event and the recruitment of an outstanding roster of contributors. As the 
commentators have put it (Stager and Turpel, this volume), "This 
conference ... was a beginning ... in the direction of informed public 
discussion of the forces behind, and implications of, development and 
land issues in northem Manitoba’ 

‘This book isthe direct outgrowth of that successful meeting of minds 
and the exposure of vast differences, It has been our hope to reflect the 
full diversity of the conference, even from conflicting perspectives. 
Included in the volume are those who speak with insight on the role of 






































business, government policy, non-governmental interest groups, 
academics, and Aboriginal communities. | 

‘The production of this volume has been delayed beyond the original 
good intentions. Many of the participants with their multiple 
‘commitments responded more slowly to our request for revised papers 
than we had hoped. Then Georg Lithman had to return to Sweden, and 
Rick Riewe took a position at the University of Alberta, Committed to 
see the project through, the Department of Anthropology appointed 
Robert Wrigley as manuscript and layout editor, and Sharon Gereaux to 
assist with manuscript preparation. In pulling the long-delayed proje 
together, | enjoyed the able assistance of Ma. de la Salette Correia, Avis 
Mysyk and, of course, Jackie McIntyre, who supervised all aspects of 
the project, prepared the several manuscripts returned late, arranged 
details with the printer, and contended with the marginal financing of an 
ever-expanding project ~ all as overload, of course. 

‘Since the papers were written nearly two years ago, Native is used 
by many of the authors despite a widespread preference for the word 
Aboriginal. While trying to achieve overall stylistic consistency, we 
retained the character of each contribution to preserve role, occupational, 
and disciplinary styles. 

‘The University of Manitoba Anthropology Papers has been a forum 
for the presentation of working papers, selected theses, and projects of 
regional interest. The breadth of the present volume is truly in the spirit 
of anthropology. 





Raymond E. Wiest 
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Introduction 


Yngve Georg Lithman' 
Centre for Research in Intemational Migration and Ethnicity 
Stockholm University, and 
Department of Anthropology 
University of Manitoba 


‘A main purpose of this book is to direct atention to the many 
fascinating, complex, and sometimes womisome issues related 10 
northerm Manitoba. At the same time, it also attempts to draw atention 
to our lack of knowledge about the kinds of lives people live there, what 
the consequences have been of the so-called developments that have 
passed over it in the post-war era, and about what the future massive 
forest and pulp operations now being contemplated will mean for people 
and the environment, The same concerns hold for the coming 
hydro-electric developments, We know very litle about the long-term 
implications of the tremendous population increases over the last 
decades (although the population in absolute numbers is still modes), 
‘The infa-strctural developments in roads, houses, and the like, will 
have their consequences forthe future ofthe Noh and its environment 
Its easy to realize that socal, economic, cultural and eco 
issues are tightly intertwined in an environmentally sensitive setting such 
a that of the Manitoba North. Te systematic exploration of this insight, 











*Yoqve Georg Lithman is socil anthropologist whose works aboot native issues ia 
Canada inclade The Community Apart (University of Manitoba Press, 1987) and The 
Practise of Underdevelopment (Stockholm Stdis ia Social Anthroplogy, 1983), Dr 
Liman has also writen about migration ise in Europe as well as popular clr. 
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however, has been extremely limited. The same holds true for attempts 
to predict what the future consequences will be of what is presently 
being done in the North, Are we devastating this region if we go ahead 
with the already existing plans for industrial, forest and hydroelectric 
enterprises, or are we simply creating wealth with marginally acceptable 
social, cultural and ecological impacts? 

As is evident also in this book, there are many answers to these 
questions. It is also striking how little research and debate these 
‘questions have generated, notwithstanding the treatment of a few 
particular issues in, for example, environmental hearings. However, it 
‘may well be argued that a discussion on a comprehensive level about 
the future of northem Manitoba is now urgent if important 
developmental options are not to be foreclosed. Such a discussion should 
include to what extent the North can be allowed to be something else 
than a wealth creator for the South. It should also include whether — and 
in that case, how and in what ways ~ we should respect the northern 
‘environment and refrain from purposeful and massive changes to it. We 
‘must also be able to find a meaningful way of discussing people issues 
in the North. Native Peoples have lived there for thousands of years, and 
their present plight is a call upon all of us. Although there has been an 
‘expansion of the welfare state (0 include these communities within its 
realm, their future place is undefined, Many non-Natives now live in the 
North as well, working in government and industry, as businessmen, and 
in a plethora of other occupations. To many of them, the North is no 
longer a frontier, but a permanent home. Their communities, however, 
are oftentimes perilously dependent upon a single activity such as 
mining. 

For many, the overshadowing concem with regard to the North is 
the environmental dimension. Indeed, a number of the other concerns 
are also included therein, Many would argue that we have already done 
far too much harm, as witnessed by mercury pollution, devastation of 
wildlife, mining-related contamination, reshaping of waterways for 
hhydro-clectrical purposes and forestry operations. The developments we 
have seen so far have been designed primarily for wealth extraction for 
southern interests; the quality of the northem environment has not 
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figured prominently in these activities. More and more we realise that 
there are limits to what we can do in northem Manitoba, and that each 
Additional activity in larger or smaller measure will serve to restrict what 
ccan be done in the future. 

How the environmental issues are closely related to people issues 
is, of course, most easily and dramatically iMlustrated with reference 10 
the situation of Native People. So far, northem developments have 
largely served to marginalize them, instead of including them in the 
economic well-being of the country. Rather than providing employment 
and other opportunities for Aboriginal People, northem developments 
have had, as one significant effect, an increased non-Native presence in 
the North, If the present trend in development continues, the options for 
Native People to search for models other than the southern-derived ones 
will also be foreclosed. Northem Manitoba is not a limitless resource, 
and one use will tend to impede or inhibit other uses, At the very least, 
this is what many would argue, and it is an issue which must be 
addressed. 

‘This book contains contributions from people of many walks of li 
such as academics, business people, government officials, and others, Its 
themes include economics, the romanticism of the North, the cultural 
revitalization of Native communities, the fate of the boreal forest, civic 
developments in mining towns, and northem wildlife, Sul, it is not 
{intended as some post-modem “blurring of genres", nor is it meant to be 
4 disjointed collection of papers with a vague common denominator 
called "people and land in northem Manitoba". Instead, itis intended 
to show how the issues to be faced in a discussion of the future of the 
Manitoba North are manifold, complex and multi-disciplinary. 

‘The contributions to this volume stem from a conference, but they 
should not be read as a set of proceedings. Each paper was solicited as 
to contributor and topic, and the conference was structured 0 that a 
defined set of issues and perspectives was to be represented, The 
selections made by the conference organizers are of course open to 
discussion; however, the resulting conference, and now this volume, 
reflect our intentions to create a reasonably multi-stranded presentation 
Of the difficult inter-related issues. 
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Norther Manitoba is not a given entity. In this volume it is used in 
a slightly intuitive sense to designate that part of Manitoba which is 
situated roughly north of a line sloping from Dauphin to Sagkeeng (Fort 
Alexander) - Pine Falls. In this sense, the north is fairly co-terminus 
with the boreal-forest belt, and becomes that part of Manitoba where 
there is basically no farming. But this in itself is not a sufficient 
‘delineation of Manitoba's North. Depending upon perspectives, it may 
also be defined, for example, with reference to economic pursuits, 
‘modes of communication and life styles, Nor should one make too much 
of the determination "Manitoba"; it certainly defines three of the 
boundaries of northern Manitoba, but at the same time it shares much 
of its history, shape, problems and future with other parts of the 
Canadian North, To the things that all of the Canadian North shares and 
‘which will most significantly shape its future, belongs the Canadian 
South - a political and corporate structure for which provincial 
boundaries ate of reduced significance. 





‘THE CONTRIBUTIONS, 


To Aboriginal People, the image of the North is oftentimes divided 
into two phases. One of these relates to those times when Native People 
felt that they still had a considerable control over their own destiny. The 
other relates to the times they are now living through, when their 
situation is characterized primarily by powerlessness and control is 
lodged with outsiders ~the Southerners, Winnipeg, Toronto boardrooms, 
‘and Ottawa, The opening chapter contributes a personal account by 
Doris Young of how the first phase tumed into the second. The hydro 
development that flooded where she spent some of her childhood, stands 
‘out as a key metaphor for the cultural and economic impoverishment of 
her people. 

‘To Southerners, as witnessed in the following chapter by Ruth 
McCleary about images of the North in Canadian literature, the image 
of the North is almost the contrary, portrayed rather as a place to which 
the individual goes, or makes a joumey. This journey entails the 
shedding of cultural baggage, and the individual has to survive northern 
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rigours in an individualised, existentialist way. To the Aboriginal 
People, the North is the area to be cultured, and the arrival of the South, 
as through a flooding, signifies the deculturation, The Southerners, on 
the other hand, see the North as non-culture — as nature — and a place 
{0 go to shed one's cultural baggage. 

‘Northem Manitoba has, of course, been the homeland for Aboriginal 
Peoples for thousands of years. Looking back in more recent history, 
however, it is easy to illustrate how the Manitoba North has been 
heavily affected by both Aboriginal and non-aboriginal activities for 
centuries, It was a key area in fur harvesting, but its importance for the 
fur-trade infrastructure was also fundamental. The shipping through 
Hudson's Bay created a north-south communications network, the 
Winnipeg River an easterly one, and the Red River settlement, at the 
conjunction of the Red and Assiniboine rivers (where Winnipeg is 
today), was the largest settlement in the Canadian West until the latter 
part of the 19th century, And it is well worth remembering that history 
shows the Manitoba North not to be something only now beginning to 
be explored and exploited, Rather, the North may be seen as the initial 
‘vehicle through which the South was explored. 

A couple of the papers in this volume, those by Jean Friesen and 
Gerald Friesen, both history professors at the University of Manitoba, 
deal with these and other themes related to northern Manitoba's past 
One thing they share ~ and in this they set a common theme for the 
conference as a whole ~ is an insistence that “the North” is to be 
understood as a cultural, social and historical construct. It is not the 
North by isolation throughout history and today, but as one part of 
century-old sets of interrelationships. 

A similar theme, although presented from a very different 
perspective than the historical one, is evident in economist John 
Loxley's (professor of economics at the University of Manitoba) 
discussion of northem under-development. Northem under-development 
§ traced not to a lack of developmental options in the North, which 
would serve to include economically marginalised people in a more 
prosperous situation, but rather to how the political and economic 
{institutional life in the South prohibits such options to be realized. 
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‘The discussions in this book are all taking place against the 
back-drop of environmental and ecological concems. William O. Pruitt, 
4 professor of zoology at the University of Manitoba, issues concrete 
recommendations about what prudence dictates us to do today in order 
to protect the boreal forest. Robert Newbury, a consulting hydrologist 
and former professor of engineering at the University of Manitoba, 
relates the shape and magnitude of hydro developments in the North to 
the powerlessness of many northemers, and demonstrates how little we 
ccare about the consequences of revamping the waterways. In both these 
Contributions, the fundamentals behind our present ways of exploiting 
the northem environment are being questioned, and the Tinks between 
‘environmental and people issues are clear, 

Present-day activities in the North ~ industrial and others — are 
entrenched in a web where the opportunities for change will be coupled 
with very significant consequences, Tens of thousands of jobs, the 
existence of whole towns and large export incomes from paper and 
hhydro sales south of the border are some of the contemporary realities, 
‘A Native population, largely disenfranchised from the opportunities in 
these economic fields, and fighting for the creation of its own resource 
base, is another, The fourth part of this book starts out with a 
presentation by Paul A. Richards providing a prominent industralist’s 
view of northem enterprising. L. Philip Fontaine, leader of the Assembly 
of Manitoba Chiefs, argues that the North has always been and will 
always be the home to the Native Peoples; but how will it be possible 
for them to claim a fair recognition of their time-honoured presence 
‘when their interests compete against large-scale development projects? 

‘One way in which Native People try to assert their presence in the 
North is through a pursuance of Aboriginal land rights. This is the topic 
of Paul Chartrand’s contribution. Chartrand, a jurist and professor in 
Native Studies at the University of Manitoba, makes the suggestion that 
the settling of land rights is a vehicle through which Aboriginal People 
will be able to join the rest of Canada in a principled and fair manner, 

This section of the book concludes with two papers discussing 
Native land-use patterns and their symbolism. Rick Riewe, a professor 
of zoology at the University of Manitoba, shows how extensively Native 
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Peoples utilise, or utilised, the land. The ignorant tourist may see an 
empty waste, the Aboriginal person an intensively used resource. Jill 
Oakes, a professor of clothing and textiles at the University of Alberta, 
carries the theme of people-land relationships into a discussion of its 
symbolism in clothing. (During the conference, Ms. Oakes’ contribution 
was illustrated by a highly acclaimed "Northem Fashion Show".) 

‘The next part of the book deals with a very different kind of land 
use, These five articles on northem resource extraction begin with the 
industrialist Alastair Walker's presentation of the Hudson’s Bay Mining 
and Smelting operations in Manitoba, George Chuchman, a professor of 
economics at the University of Manitoba, describes how the present way 
of defining and costing hydro-electric needs creates an insatiable 
demand forthe future utilization ofthe northern hydro-electric potential. 
Michael Anderson, executive director of an organisation created by 
fourteen northem Aboriginal communities, is concemed with how Native 
People get squeezed by resource-extraction developments, and how these 
impede upon or prohibit other altemative pursuits. An environmental 
concern which has moved high up on the agenda ~ emissions related to 
smelter operations ~ is discussed by Michael Dutton, a zoologist at the 
University of Manitoba. The final paper in this section, by Dave Young 
from the Northern Flood Committee, deals with the Norther Flood 
Agreement, the vehicle through which damage assessment and 
‘compensation related to hydro developments since the mid-1970s are to 
be handled. 

Part six consists of three articles about northern community. 
development strategies. Being active on a day-to-day basis in such work, 
David M. Shefford and Adrian DeGroot, in their respective presentations 
of economic-development initiatives in the city of Thompson and local 
initiatives in community planning, testify to the insight that northem 
(aon-aboriginal) communities will have to diversify their economic 
activities in order to reduce their exposure to vagaries of particular 
resource-extraction industries. In Oscar Lathlin’s article, similar concems 
are discussed from a Native perspective by the Chief of The Pas First 
Nation. All these articles demonstrate the eagerness with which 
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representatives of northem communities engage in attempts to secure 
and improve what the future may hold. 

Part seven contains three articles providing some attempts at 
sketching alternatives in the North. Y. Georg Lithman outlines the need 
for a cultural revitalization of the northern Native communities through 
4 renewed relationship to the land by way of environment-oriented 
economic development. Campbell Mackie makes a similar argument 
when he attacks stereotyped notions of what new jobs and economic 
development must entail today. Harvey Nepinak and Harvey Payne, the 
Chief of Waterhen First Nation and a wildlife specialist from the 
Province of Manitoba, respectively, present one of the successful 
attempts to turn the management of wildlife resources over to ~ in this 
ccase ~ the Native People who are also one of its prime utilizers. 

‘The volume concludes with two papers with a wider scope than the 
others. D.F. Malley (Department of Fisheries and Oceans), M. Smith 
(K.BM. Forestry Consultants Inc.) and P.D. Watts (a professor of 
biology at Lakehead University), offer a report from the workshop on 
“lifestyles and sustainable development” which took place during the 
conference. This theme was present throughout the conference ~ that the 
‘issues of the Manitoba North indeed raise fundamental questions 
concerning out future. More generally, J.K. Stager, a geographer with 
‘a wide experience of the North, and now with the University of British 
Columbia, and M.E. Turpel, a law professor at Dalhousie University 
with a Native background, provide a resume of some of the items they 
found most worthwhile to remember from the conference. 


It is obvious that there are few ready answers to the many questions 
that can be asked about what the future will be like for the North in 
Manitoba. Cultural, social, economic, environmental and ecological 
issues join each other in complex ways. At the same time, it is obvious 
that considerable attention has to be given to both the betterment of the 
‘human condition and the protection of the northern environment. This 
will not be easy for a number of reasons, One is our relative lack of 
knowledge about the North. Another, and at least as important if not 
‘more so, is that there are competing interests in how the North should 
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change. The contributions to this volume, however, would tend to 
suggest that there are not only wide differences in this regand, but also 
areas of mutual concem, To mos, it is obvious that new care has to be 
devoted to the way we interact with northem ecosystems, lest we 
jeopardize our own future. This is, of course, what the discussions of 
sustainable development are all about. "Sustainable development” may 
be a label with some drawbacks ~ some would argue that we should 
search for ways that focus on the creation of sustainable societies rather 
than suggest that we can carry on with development, In any case, the 
days when human hubris led us to believe that we were masters of the 
universe are gone. Maybe out of this will come the humility necessary 
for the care of the northern environment. 

‘These themes permeate all the essays and transform them from 
being a random collection about Manitoba's North to something which 
ha, in all its disparity, something of a unity of its own, If there is one 
further theme which also binds this collection together, itis that all the 
participants at the conference were united in their overall ambition to 
protect the Manitoba North, to recognize that there are values in its 
existence which vastly transcend those having to do with dollars and 
cents. There may have been considerable difference of opinion as to the 
limits of defensible resource exploitation. There was, however, the 
shared recognition that the North contains something that must be 
strongly protected, and that to do this necessitates an equitable position 
for northemers in the decisions for the future, It was also obvious that 
a sensible approach for the future will have to build on an informed and 
thorough debate of the environmental, social, economic and cultural 
‘issues associated with the North. This volume, it is hoped, will be one 
contribution to it 
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Northern Manitoba Hydro Electric Projects 
and Their Impact on Cree Culture 


Doris Young* 


1 will be speaking about the cultural values of the Cree Nation, the 
socialization process, the economy, spirituality, and health. To connect 
these important institutions to the culture, it will be necessary to show: 


— how the participation of the people was necessary to the survival of 
the community; 

— the interdependence of the land and people, as well as 10 one 
another, 

— how people and nature are an integral part of the whole; 

— how roles are defined by necessary activities; 

~ that all persons must be respected, regardless of age; 

that work is done according to physical ability; and 

= that water is the life giver of the Cree nation, and has a special 
significance for woman, who is also a life giver. 


First of all, the Cree Nation occupies the northern regions of 
Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, Saskatchewan, and small portions of 
northern British Columbia and the Northwest Territories. The Cree is the 
largest Aboriginal nation in Canada, 

My community, The Pas Reserve, has @ population of about 2,000 
people and Cree was our first language. Our economic base was mainly 








‘Doris Young is of the Cre nation and her first language i Cree, She was raised st 
‘The Pas Reserve in Norther Manitoba. She i one out ofa family of fiten children. 
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characterized by hunting, fishing, trapping and gathering. Our cultural 
values were transmitted through our history, story telling, and daily 
living, 

Our land was vital to our well being. Everyone participated in the 
economy of our community and there was order to this activity. For 
example, the women and children gathered the earth's abundant harvest 
in the fall. The men trapped in the winter, hunted in spring and fall, and 
fished in the summer. All the members of my community were useful 
and valuable, including women and children, Our interdependence on 
‘one another was an on-going life process, ‘The earth was what gave us 
our life, breath, energy, and food, Our food was plentiful and our lives 
were meaningful and orderly. In all of our activity, we practised our 
‘traditional values of sharing, caring and respecting one another and our 
surroundings, 


LEARNING NATIVE VALUES 


My earliest childhood memories are the lessons that my 
‘randmother taught me. She took care to teach us the spiritual riches of 
‘my culture, She maintained that all life is sacred, She taught us that the 
‘earth, the fish, as well as plant and animal life, were as important as 
‘men, women, and children. In my cultyre there was no hierarchy system. 
‘We were all important, 

| remember my grandmother's first and last function of each day 
were to pray. She was thankful for life, She would put her scarf on her 
head and bow her head to say her prayers, This spiritual outlook 
influenced me in a deep and meaningful way. 1 knew that my 
‘grandmother was sacred, just as the earth was sacred. I loved them both 
in a very special way. Today, 1 too am conscious of the sacredness of 
life, 

My mother, on the other hand, taught us the practical things about 
life — how to work and how to relate to one another in a kind and 
respectful way. Her teachings were also centred around caring, sharing, 
kindness, and being respectful of one another. 
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This socializing process could be seen clearly during the gathering 
season. Every fall, the women and children of my community would go 
out to gather the abundant harvest of berries and moss in preparation for 
the winter season. Women and children were the gatherers and we 
‘worked side by side, ina co-operative way. Gathering season was also 
the time when we caught up on the summer's news. My mother and 
aunts enjoyed each other's company and during lunch break they would 
exchange stoves about life in general. There was an order tothe way in 
which the work was carried out. We all contributed to the berry pot 
Each person, even the young children, was expected fo put their bersies 
into the pot. At the end of the day we would feel that we had made a 
substantial contribution to our food supply. When we were allowed to 
play, we did so knowing that our job had been done, We enjoyed 
ourselves, 

Berry-picking season was always a time for working, leaming and 
having fun. Prayers were said and tobacco was offered before we 
picked. My mother taught us discipline and diligence in our work, as 
well as giving back to Mother Earth. When we worked, we worked, We 
were not allowed to be noisy until our job was done. I learned that it 
‘was not good to carelessly grab a handful of berries and shove them into 
my pail. We learned to be clean pickers. When I pick berties now I 
think about how the plant fees if 1 were to pul its branches too harshly 
We were taught at a very early age to be clean pickers and to be 
respectful to the plants. 

We were also taught silence. My mother would tell us to sit down 
and just listen, be quiet for a while, listen to what is going on. Through 
silence, we learmed the value of being attentive to our surroundings, to 
feel the inter-connectedness of Mother Earth and to the universe, 1 
Jeamed how to look and see how much life the bush actually had, 1 
Jeamed to be respectful to the plants and to be 

‘The bemy-picking season also gave us children a chance to climb 
trees and have lots and lots of fun, Swinging from the very top of the 
trees was great. Sometimes we weren't heavy enough to bring the tree 
all the way down to the ground, so an older sister or brother would have 
to rescue us and bring us safely to the ground. We leamed to get along 
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and to care for one another. This was a valuable teaching because the 
berry-picking area was also filled with danger. We were always mindful 
Of bears, or of the fact that one of us might wander off in the wrong 
direction and get lost. 1 always remember being told to take care of one 
another and we did. If we were fighting and quarrelsome, someone 
always (old us that this was not good behaviour. I remember the 
kindness with which we were told, and we listened, Today, I now tell 
my children to take care of one another. 

Every fall we also gathered moss to keep the babies dry and warm, 
and to prevent diaper rash as well. Once the moss was picked, it was 
fhung on the trees to dry. The children would then have time to play 
again, Moss picking was a very important job and everyone was 
expected to contribute to this activity, The moss was left on the shrubs 
for a few weeks and when we went back to pick up our moss, it would 
always be there. No one ever took it. We always seemed to know which 
was ours and which wasn't. We were respectful of others and did not 
touch their moss. My mother taught us to respect someone else’ 
Droperty. She always knew just how much moss to gather, as we had 
enough to last us tll the next gathering season; no more, no less, She 
knew how to conserve and passed this knowledge down to us. 

‘Watcris a very important and sacred item to Aboriginal People and 
is a component of our spiritual ceremonies. Some significant reasons are 
these: 


all living things are dependent on water; 

= human beings are mainly made up of water; 

~ life begins by the breaking of the water, just before a baby is born; 

— women are life givers and are crucial to the survival and 
continuation of our culture, 


It therefore follows that in my culture, women are the carriers and 
protectors of water. At our ceremonies, women bless the water and carry 
it around to each person to drink so that we are all blessed by this 
sacred gift 

J now understand why the women in my family carried the water 
from the streams and rivers for our cooking, drinking and washing. The 
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pails were heavy and I would often complain about this, My mother 
would help me by taking some of the water out of the pail, but she 
didn't take away my responsibility. I stil had to do my share and carry 
some water, Before we took the water, my mother would be silent in 
prayer, She gave thanks to the Creator for the gift of the water that we 
would be using. Today, I give thanks to the Creator whenever I see the 
river or the lakes, 


(OUR LAND AND VALUES 


‘When I was young, my community was a safe and healthy place to 
live. We were relatively happy and confident people because we were 
able to sustain ourselves from the land. The land from which we 
received our food supplies was also the place where we learned our 
traditional values of caring, sharing and respecting. The socialization 
process in which we leamed and accepted these wonderful values was 
80 evident in everything that we did. We leamed to use these tools in 
four work and in our play. 


THE IMPACTS OF THE FLOODING 


‘The flooding of our land altered our culture and changed our lives 
forever. Our economy, as well as our physical and spiritual health, has 
been drastically affected, The land where my mother gathered our 
berries and our moss was destroyed. The land where my father trapped 
was flooded. The lakes where my father fished are now contaminated. 
‘The hunting is less and less plentiful, 

First of all, when my father lost his trapping area, a big part of our 
‘economy was gone. It's been about 30 years now since the flooding 
took place, and only recently has my reserve received some 
compensation for this loss. ‘The lucrative summer fishing is all but a 
memory. Hunting has been affected in that the moose have moved 
further and further away. We find that it may now be dangerous to eat 
‘moose because they too appear to be contaminated. Itis most distressing 
{0 read notices not to eat moose, particularly the liver because of 
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mercury contamination, The liver was the delicacy that we all looked 
forward to cating. Gathering berries or moss as a vital economic activity 
of the community is a dim memory, 

‘Our physical health has been affected because we no longer eat 
balanced meals. We have not been able to bridge the costs between the 
food we harvested from the land and store-bought food, The expense is 
too much for many community members who are now unemployed. 
People buy whatever they can afford and sometimes it's not always 
what's healthy. As well, we have not adequately learned to convert the 
nutrition of our former diets into the present way of shopping at 
convenient stores and shopping centres. Both my mother and 
grandmother had diabetes, and so have many, many others in my 
‘community. My mother and grandmother both died from diabetes 
‘complications, 

Many people became welfare recipients. This position broke thei 
pride and their generous spirits. My community suffered, as families 
became quartelsome and agitated with one another. The welfare system 
does not encourage sharing; in fact I have seen people being chastised 
because they had shared their store-bought food with others, Besides, the 
‘welfare money can never be stretched adequately to share our groceries 
with other members of our community. Many people have not come to 
terms with this situation. Shopping from a grocery store also does not 
provide the same satisfaction to a hunter in providing a meal for the 
family. The hunter is, in fact, removed entirely from the process. 

‘Our connectedness to the earth became less and less because it's 
hhard to feel connected to the earth when one is picking up food from 
store shelving, or when one tums on the tap for water, 

Our spirituality was also altered because we no longer practised the 
values we learned when we were out on the Jand, Going to the store for 
food doesn't teach us about the universe in which we live, or how to 
care for it 

There's a gap in our generation with respect to our culture, My 
children don't know what living off the land means, Urban living 
prevents my children from knowing how to be connected to the earth, 
Picking berties is now a fun day, and is really no different from going 
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to a city park for a picnic. It's not the same as knowing that our winter 
supply of food is dependent on that activity. The utility of picking 
berries is not the same tody. The generation gap is, in fact, substantial 
when one considers the socialization process that is learned from living 
‘ff the land. It’s harder for my children to have a humanistic view of 
the land, 


CONCLUSION 


‘There is a saying that when you destroy nature, you are destroying 
‘yourself, I believe that this is true, When our land was destroyed, my 
‘culture was immeasurably altered. The lessons that my family taught me 
about life, when I was young, were lessons that were related directly to 
Mother Earth: the plants, the animals, the fish, the water, Our 
socialization process was thus connected to our relationship with the 
universe. We leamed to be respectful and to care for Mother Earth and. 
‘one another. We leamed to share the abundance that she provided. Yes, 
the flooding of our lands altered our culture and changed our lives 
forever. 

In spite of all of our best effons, there is a gap between myself and 
‘my children, The tragedy of this gap is that we will never share the 
same kind of understanding about life from the universe that my mother, 
grandmother and great-grandmother were able to share with their 
children, There is also a large gap in my own life knowing that that part 
of my culture has been destroyed. My generation appeared to be the last. 
to know what living off the land really means. For this, we are 
immeasurably poorer. 

‘The Aboriginal People have paid a high price for these mega hydro 
projects. Our spirituality has been weakened, Our communities were 
healthy, confident and economically independent. Today, many members 
are on welfare and feel bitter and angry. The dams and the electricity 
have not made life better. Although we are working hard to restore what 
we have lost, the job is difficult when our lands are continually being 
destroyed. 




















‘Going North’ in Canadian Literature: A 
Journey into Our Last Frontier 


Ruth McCleary? 
Winnipeg. Adult Education Centre 


1 am going to begin this paper with the assumption that everyone 
here has gone North, had an experience that he or she tells stories about, 
but in spite ofthese stores, still misses the land's beauty, the people's 
hospitality, the adventure of leaming a new way of life. Since I am a 
southemer, I was surprised that three years in Labrador could give the 
South - my home ~ so foreign an appearance when I returned to it, I 
had forgotten, for instance, that people used garages. The size of them, 
especially the ones for two and three cars, were larger than most 
northern homes. I had also forgotten about the traffic. While skidoos are 
unbearably noisy, they are friendlier machines than cars ~ people stop 
them anywhere to vist. The most important thing I had forgotten, 
however, was money. In the city one never goes without it for even the 
simplest of things ~ a cup of tea ~ must be paid for 

From my culture shock, I began to realize that ‘going North’ had a 
very profound effect on me. It had been more than a three-year fling 
with ‘roughing it in the bush’. Other southerners who had gone North 





‘while teaching Init and setter stents in North West Rive 
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shared my nostalgia. They too wished to return, but for one reason or 
another couldn't. When T decided to try and name why the North had 
been so affective an experience, I began to read northem literature, Then 
| found a radical difference between my experience and what characters 
in the novels had experienced. Unlike the protagonists of The White 
Dawn by James Houston, White Eskimo by Harold Horwood, and The 
White Shaman by C.W. Nicol ~ their titles alone suggest that ‘going 
North’ is a significant ‘White’ joumey — I was still alive; I had not 
frozen; 1 had not drowned; I had not been attacked by a polar bear. 
Instead, I had a rewarding three years teaching school, learning from the 
students how little I knew about what it means to live in a land and off 
4 land that is inthe truest sense their home. The Nort, they taught me, 
‘had something to do with being a Canadian. 

History, however, provides a factual basis for the ‘deadly view that 
popular northern literature (written by southerners) reflects, Many of the 
sailors, for instance, died in the search for the North West Passage. In 
the volumes that describe that journey (it took centuries) and the novels 
that describe the adventures of fictional heroes, there is a common 
thread: everyone was looking for a mythic place. The explorers wanted 
to find the gateway to Cathay; the heroes were looking for a new land, 
new life, a new Self. Although the explorers found the Passage, it 
wasn't as rewarding as finding Cathay itself would have been. Similarly, 
the heroes did not, by the mere fact of their presence in that land, 
‘become new human beings. 

Both these views of the Nort, the historical and the fictional, treat 
it as a frontier which fails more than it succeeds. The young student in 
The White Shaman, for instance, goes North as a research assistant. He 
gives up his scientific rational mind, undergoes a shaman's 
‘transformation, and creates a new Self, At the end of the story, however, 
he is shot. Ultimately, the author is saying, Peter cannot become a new 
person. The old order, therefore, is restored in the novel's conclusion, 

‘While none of us has been shot for returning to the South with 
altered values, the novel describes the kind of loss or ‘death’ we 
experience when we do return to the ordered and controlled southern 
world, Nature, for instance, is becoming irrelevant in the city, In the 
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supermarket, it already has: all the vegetables are always in season, 
Consequently, there is no natural order left 0 what we eat and when we 
eat it, In contrast, life on the land reflects the ‘time’ of the land, I think 
that a good name for a northem short story would be: "It must be April, 
there’s a caribou in the freezer" 

Contrary to the popular southern notion that in the North anything 
goes, nothing in my experience went unless the weather or the season 
allowed it, There was order, definitely, but it was usually not made by 
humans. And that, I speculate, is the freedom that attracts those of us 
who like to escape now and again from the restraints that organized, 
institutionalized urban life and work represent. In that sense ‘going 
North is an escape, a flight into a geographical frontier where life is 
simpler — and harsher ~ than it is in the South. If that escape, however, 
is only an escape, then the freedom it represents is false. One cannot 
take it home when one leaves. It is a freedom that is dependent on 
place. That is one reason why so many heroes are killed-off at the end 
Of their fictional joumey. Their author doesn’t know what to do with 
them in the South. In researching a thesis that would explain the 
Canadian fascination for our last geographical frontier, I realized that 1 
had to leam the difference between the frontier myth and the frontier 
fact 

In America, it was the West where one went to escape from the 
ast and conventional living. A lawless land, the individual was literally 
free to kill to assert independence and to protect life. Unlike the settler 
who broke the land and with neighbours began to build a community, 
the frontier-type had to keep moving. As long as he could kill, literally, 
he did not have to conform or surrender any of his Self, his sense of 
individuality, to the new community. 

In Canada, however, the West was not as wild and killing was a 
criminal act. Like his American counter-parts, though, the Canadian 
frontier-type desired more freedom than the average person, To find it, 
he went North. It became his escape ~ the frontier that gave him as 
‘much freedom as could be had without discovering what it was inside 
that made him keep running away. A novel that explains how this 
escapist or transient mentality works is Bur We are Exiles by Robert 
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Kroetsch. In the story, a young man, Peter Guy, an ordinary guy, 
hitchhikes West to meet his fiancée in Banff, En route, he is picked up 
by another young man, Homyak, who, as his name vividly suggests, is 
old enough to be sexually experienced. Together, the two make their 
Way across the prairie, with Homyak acting as Peter's mentor. When 
they arrive in Banff, however, and Peter walks into his fiancée's 
bedroom and sees that Homyak got there first (he sees his reflection and 
his fiancée’s in the mirror), he passively leaves the room and stats to 
go North. A nice Canadian boy, he'd rather switch than fight, He gets 
a job as a navigator on the Mackenzie River and for six years spends 
the summers running the river and the winters minding his own business 
in a northem community. He does not return South, nor communicate 
with his family, and for six years he lives as if his past had never 
existed. When Homyak suddenly reappears as the new owner of Peter's 
boat, Peter finally acts. Still a nice Canadian boy, he does not kill him 
‘outrightly; instead, he engineers an accident. At first, even Peter is not 
really aware that he is a murderer. When Homyak's body finally 
surfaces, so does enough evidence that Peter's guilt becomes obvious, 
‘Then he is obliged to admit, yes, he did kill Hornyak. He also admits, 
at least to himself, that he has wanted to kill him ever since he saw his 
reflection in the mirror in Bantf, 

In the novel’s conclusion, itis clear that what Peter actually saw in 
the mirror was the man that he himself had become during his praitie 
joumey from innocence to experience, Because sexual initiation is a 
form of death ~ one gives hinvher Self to an other — what Peter ran 
away from was his fear of death and guilt, He was afraid to affirm 
responsibility for having killed his own innocent Self. By ‘going Noth, 
hhe not only repressed that truth, he blamed Hornyak for his fall into 
experience, He also blamed Hornyak for stealing his fiancée when Peter, 
in fact, gave her to him because he did not want the responsibility that 
love and marriage ~ also forms of self-surrender — represent, 

A realistic story of the transient in the North, Kroetsch does offer 
4 solution to Peter's fear of death and guilt. In the novel's conclusion, 
Peter symbolically throws Hornyak’s body overboard and takes his place 
in the canoe ~ what was Hornyak’s temporary coffin, He is ready, his 
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action suggests, 0 die also; this time, to give up or to Kill his false 
innocent Self and create a new one ~ one that is capable of bearing guilt 
and personal responsibility 

‘The novel paints «pretty grim picture for those of us who 'go North’ 
simply because we enjoy its physical beauty and lifestyle. We don’t go 
there to escape from anything but the city. Yet the North shocks us (at 
least it did me) into seeing the city and the South more clearly than 1 
had before. Death, for instance, is much more visible in the North than 
in the South. Life there is occasionally violent; the law is sometimes 
taken into people's own hands. As well, a death in a small community 
touches the whole community, No one escapes from its realty 
Ironically, ‘going North’ will probably take the southerner closer to death 
than ever before. And that, in my opinion, is precisely why the North 
is so important an experience. Its brutal honesty cannot be ignored. 

What Kroetsch’s novel points out, then, is how destructive the 
southern Canadian fear of death and guilt is. It inhibits/prohibits 
personal change. Who or what Peter Guy will become from his self- 
surrender we don’t know, for the story ends at that moment in his 
northern journey. 

If But We are Exiles talks about ‘going North’ from a ‘macho’ 
transients point of view, Margaret Atwood!’s novel Surfacing talks about 
it from a ‘victim’ female's point of view. Her heroine, whose identity is 
so ambiguous she has no name, is also afraid of death, although she too 
‘does not intially know it. She ‘goes North’ (this time to the near-North) 
across the Ontario border to Quebec to find her missing father. He has 
left a series of drawings that she finaly figures out are copies of Indian 
rock paintings. When she dives into the lake to find them, a dive that 
symbolizes her search for the past, she finds her father’s drowned body, 
though she does not recognize it, Instead, she confuses its distorted 
shape with a foetus that she aborted years earlier, but had forgotten. 
Like Peter Guy, she too had tried to repress a truth she did not want to 
face, Again ‘going North’ forced her to see it. 

‘Atwood treats the Canadian problem of false innocence more 
‘comprehensively than Kroetsch, Her heroine blames her abortion on her 
lover, women's sexual exploitation on men, and Canada’s economic- 
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political weaknesses on America. No one but no one in Canada is 
responsible for anything. We are all someone else’s victim. Once the 
heroine ‘sees’, however, that she is as guilty as anyone else, her false 
innocence is shattered, her victim theory collapses (she stops blaming 
her ex-lover), and like Peter Guy, she is left facing the problem of what 
to do next, 

‘What is of particular interest in Atwood’s treatment of the North is 
‘that her heroine undergoes the psychological death that Peter Guy only 
begins at the conclusion of But We are Exiles. Copying the pattem of 
descent that the shaman makes when he enters the world of the dead, 
Atwood illustrates what it means to die psychologically. Her heroine 
stops thinking. That, she decides, is the source of man's destructiveness, 
He kills because his mind likes controlling ‘other’ lives. She begins to 
intuit all that she should do, She removes her clothes in the lake and 
watches her ‘false body’ float away. She eats plants in the woods; she 
cannot eat from the garden because human logic created it, Her purpose 
in transforming herself into an animal is to become a truly innocent 
‘creature ~ a victim ~ as opposed to a guilty human being, While she 
has, in effect, intemalized the frontier, left the North as place, and 
centered ‘the North in man’,' the psychological frontier, she is still trying 
to escape from the fact that humans do kill. What is significant about 
her attempted escape this time is that itis in the right direction. 

As the breakdown between her and ordinary reality progresses, she 
‘ceases to identify even with animals, She becomes a tree, then the place 
that grows the tree. She becomes ‘the North’ in her own mind, her 
irrationality reducing her 0 the spiritual condition that the shaman 
‘achieves when his trance takes him into the world of the dead. When he 
perceives his body as a skeleton, he is psychologically dead, Then the 
spirits speak to him, When Atwood’s heroine reaches that point, she 100 
sees the dead, first her mother, then her father. In contrast with the 
shaman, however, her ancestors do not speak to her, nor does she with 
them. Atwood’s point, I assume, is that they have nothing to tell her 
because the heroine must create their meaning for herself, First of all, 
however, she must re-create herself. 
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Her conflict — how to integrate who she was in the past with who 
she might become in the present ~ is the problem that we also face 
when we return South. The North does not teach us what to do with the 
truths we discover there, it merely points them out. When Atwood’s 
heroine decides at the end of the novel to retum to the South, she 
decides (like us) to live in a technological, unnatural, and often 
indifferent human world. She cannot become an animal or a spirit. She 
is caught (also like us) as a human being who must choose continually 
between two realities. Sometimes her mind and its logic will win; 
sometimes her feclings and intuition will direct her. Whatever her new 
Self will be, it will be complex and it will demand that she be free and 
creative enough to make compromises. She will not, therefore, be the 
‘same person she was at the beginning of her journey. 

So far Ihave discussed only the North and its effect on individuals. 
[would like also to point out how valuable the North's truths are to our 
Canadian identity as a whole, Just as the novels" characters were afraid 
to face their past, so is there a reluctance in our national character to 
face our country’s past. How far back in time the Canadian mind can go 
— or wants to go — is a question that Peter Such explores in his novel 
Riverrun, 

‘Through a method of storytelling that combines history with the 
author's own dreams, Such becomes a shaman/artist who tells the story 
Of the Beothuks’ extinction from their point of view. His novel's 
purpose is to take the Beothuks out of government files and put them 
into the Canadian memory ~ to bring them back to life. His dreams are 
his journeys into the world of the dead. There he meets his first parents, 
his Beothuk ancestors, just as Atwood’s heroine met her biological 
parents, Like her, he too must create their meaning. Extinct, because 
they could neither escape nor adapt to the arrival of the Europeans, the 
Beothuks’ story challenges the Canadian fear of the past. To accept 
‘esponsibility for their extinction is to put oneself in Peter Guy's place, 
looking at Homyak’s body. They also represent a ‘ost’ part of ourselves, 
Riverrun is an important northern story because it illustrates how 
literature can absolve guilt creatively. 
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By remembering the first people that the Europeans met and killed 
when they came to Canada, we become more honest Canadians than the 
falsely innocent ones we often claim to be. Our identity needs rounding 
out, We need to stop running from ourselves and pay the past what we 
owe it ~ a place in our present lives. Riverrun shows us how to do that, 
It also shows us how the psychological frontier 
the frontier that we take with us when we leave the geographical North 
s an exciting frontier to explore, How well we use it depends on our 
‘challenging our individual fear of death and our ability to change current 
values. What Such’s journey into the North of his mind revealed to him 
is not necessarily what our personal joumeys there will reveal to us, 

Everyone has his and her own ‘northem! truths to discover, 

To conclude, I would like to read a poem from a volume entitled 
North of Summer by Al Purdy.? The collection describes the poet's 
joumey to Baffin Island in 1965. His journey was perhaps more similar 
to ours than the other examples I have been using. He'didn't become a 
shaman; he tried but his mind was far too rational, Neither did he meet 
any dead Beothuks or find any bodies that he had wanted to forget. He 
did see the North realistically, however, and at the end of his journey he 
felt confused by the meaning of his experience. The volume’s 
concluding poem, "The Country of the Young", describes his persona 
meeting A.Y. Jackson in Pangnirtung, Already an old man, Jackson 
knows that to know ‘the North’ well, the poet will have to go home and 
think about it, 




































‘the North in man’ and 





‘THE COUNTRY OF THE YOUNG 


ALY. Jackson for instance 

83 years old 

hhalfway up a mountain 
standing in a patch of snow 

to paint a picture that says 
‘Look here 

You've never seen this country 
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it's not the way you thought it was 
Look again" 

‘And boozy traders j 
Jost in a dream of money | 
crews of homesick seamen | 
moored t0 a China-vision 
hhunting the North West Passage 
they didn't see it either 

‘The colours I mean 

for they're not bright Gauguin (a 
or blazing Vincent 

not even Breughel's "Hunters in the Snow* 
‘where you can get lost 

and found in $ minutes 

~ but the original colour-matrix 

that after a giant’s heartbeat 

lighted the maple forests 

in the country south 

‘You have to stoop a litte 

bend over and then look up 

~ dull orange on a cliff face 

that says iron deposits 

olive leaves of the ground willow 

with grey silver catkins 

‘minote wildflower beacons 

sea blue as the world’s eye — 

‘And you can't be looking for something else 
‘money or a nights lodging on earth 

a stepping stone to death maybe 

‘or you'll never find the place 

hear an old man's voice 

in the country of the young 

that says 

“Look here* 











|. Otto Rank, "Life and Creation” in The Myth of the Birth of the Hero 
‘and other writings, ed. Philip Freund (New York: Random House), 
pp. 140-142, Rank also discusses the difference between the 
neurotic’s and the criminal’s response to life and death in "Life Fear 
and Death Fear” in the same edition, p. 275, In "Self and Ideal" 
Rank explains how the neurotic personality type creates an ‘ideal 
Self. This essay explains the psychological process that the narrator 
of Surfacing will experience if she chooses to continue her 
recreation 


From North of Summer (1967) by Al Purdy. The poem also appears 
in Collected Poems by Al Purdy by Al Pundy. Used by permission 
of the Canadian Publishers, McClelland and Stewart, Toronto. 
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PART II 


HOW THE NORTH BECAME THE NORTH 





























Canon at Fort Prince of Wales 








River and Bay: Interpreting Manitoba’s North 


Jean Friesen’ 
Department of History 
University of Manitoba 


‘Most of us think of our country, Canada, in a linear sense, We see 
it as stretching from east to west rather than encompassing half a 
continent and reaching from sea to sea to sea, We have all commonly 
absorbed a historical founding myth which views the Hudson River and 
the St, Lawrence River as the great entrances to the new continent, We 
aive little thought to the historical place of the Mackenzie and Yukon, 
and the welcome they offered to the first peoples. Indeed, we follow an 
historical narrative which looks at the North rarely, and then only in the 
immediate late 20th-century terms of Arctic sovereignty, as the 
storehouse of national resource wealth, and occasionally in terms of 
‘what might be called a “muscular wilderness nationalism” where the 
North serves as the testing ground of Canadian ‘manhood’ 

Manitobans today probably share many of these perceptions, but in 
their history they have been offered a rather different sense of 
themselves. I propose (within the constraints of the next ten minutes) to 
‘examine the work of succeeding generations of Manitoba historians and 
to look at their perceptions of the North in Manitoba's past. For those 
Who are not historians, 1 should underline that one of the common 


"ean Friesen teaches history atthe University of Manitoba, Her research interests 
‘clade northerm and Aboriginal history. Dr. Friese i formerly te chair ofthe Manitoba 
Leritage Council and was the editor of Manitoba History, She comently represents the 
constitueney of Wolseley inthe Manitoba Leisatire. 
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working assumptions is that all history is ideas; all history is 
interpretation, The historian seeks facts, a process which has been 
likened to the work of a fisherman, Since there are as many historical 
facts as there are fish in the lake, the job of the historian is to choose 
where fo set the nets (that is, to define a topic), to select facts from the 
‘many caught in the nets, and (o re-arrange them into the ‘story’. Each 
historian will develop a story in his or her own way. History does and 
should change with the generations and according to the place and class 
Of the historian. The history we Jeam in school will not be necessarily 
that which will sustain us in old age.! 

Manitoba's first generation of European or non-native historians was 
largely Scots educated ~ Alexander Ross, J.J. Hargrave and Donald 
Gunn. They were retired fur traders (or connected to the Hudson's Bay 
Company) who wrote from the experience of long careers in the 
Northwest. They saw litle distinction between North and South. The 
Alantic and Hudson Bay were their geographical references, They came 
from an era when Norway House, Fort Prince of Wales, and York 
Factory had been the seats of government and the source of economic 
direction for much of the western woodlands, plains, and subarctic. They 
saw Manitoba's North as the heartland of an empire which stretched to 
the Pacific, which had defeated a French economic invasion at the Bay 
in the 17th and 18th centuries, and by river and land from Montreal in 
the 18th and 19th centuries. Manitoba history for them was the history 
Of the fur trade and of a victorious imperial company, the Hudson's Bay 
Company. It was an economic system tied to London, of course, but 
also to a recognisably new society of Orkney traders, Métis and 
Aboriginal Tabourers, Highland settlers, and European missionaries 
which eventually found its focus at Red River, but which existed in 
microcosm across the North at Fort Alexander, Cumberland House, or 
Norway House. The basin of Lake Winnipeg, its north-south routes for 
‘canoe, York boat, and eventually steamboat, gave a unity of economic 
interest, of communication links, and of kinship ties which was reflected 
in the historical interpretations of the “first” generation? 

‘After Confederation in 1870, Manitoba shrank. The old fur-trade 
empire was divided into Keewatin and the North West Territories, while 
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the Red River Settlement and the Portage Plains became the postage 
stamp province - merely a stepping stone in Ontario's westward 
expansion. The triumph of Ontario could be seen (and indeed is still 
visible) in the cultural landscape ofthe stone courthouses and modified 
Gothic buildings of Carman, Neepawa, Portage, and Brandon, which 
now became visibly different from the thatch, wood and bark of the fort- 
and-mission architecture that characterised The Pas, Grand Rapids, or 
Berens River, 

milarly, the historians of this age, Rev. Dr. George Bryce, Chester 
Martin, and the Manitoba Historical Society, were concerned with nation 
building and with creating in Manitoba the foundations of a province in 
the image of others ~ British, agricultural, modern and industrial. They 
drew on the iconography of Lord Selkirk and the fur trade, but in reality 
the North to them became distant and even racially and culturally 
distinct. The main communication route was no longer Lake Winnipeg 
and its rivers, but the Canadian Pacific Railway. Economic direction 
came from the East and the historians’ political attention was focused 
on Winnipeg and its commercial ambitions to dominate a westem (not 
4 northem) agricultural empire, The influence of this generation of 
historians endured in schools and the popular imagination until the 
second World War. 

From the 1950s to the 1970s the interpretation of Manitoba's past 
‘was dominated by W.L. Morton, native bor and educated here and at 
Oxford, His one-volume study on Manitoba, written in the 1950s and 
revised and reprinted several times, begins with the European view of 
the northem and maritime frontier of Manitoba, with the work of Jens 
Munk and other European explorers, and it emphasises the importance 
of Manitoba's fur-trade empire.’ But Morton himself took great pride 
in having walked behind the plough and welcomed the imprint of 
agriculture and civilisation (he equated the two) on the landscape. There 
fs, in a sense, a contradiction in Morton’s work, for although he 
separated the North and South in moral terms, he strongly reiterated the 
significance of what he termed the unity of the Bay and the Plain in 
Manitoba’s past. And in his other writings, Morton, more than other 
Canadian historians, envisioned a northern identity which differentiated 
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us from Americans or Europeans, and which gave the strong rhythm of 
the northem seasons to Canadian life It was not a view that found 
much favour in Toronto, but it is a striking example of a particularly 
Manitoban interpretation of historical experience, 

‘The third generation of historians, from the 1960s t0 the 1980s, is 
‘more numerous and diverse. Few are Manitobans, but all have added 
{immeasurably to our understanding of northem Manitoba in the 17th and 
18th centuries. With the relocation of the Hudson's Bay Company 
archives to Winnipeg, AJ. Ray, Jennifer Brown, Irene Spry, Frits 
Pannekoek, Sylvia Van Kirk, John Foster, and others created an 
academic field of fur trade studies with its own internal debates, journal, 
and scholarly conferences.‘ Through the creation of Lower Fort Garry, 
the National Film Board, and other creative works, some of this material 
found its way into the popular imagination,’ In a sense these historians 
{ook the fur trade and the North out of Manitoba and placed it in its 
‘own academic world. But their most significant contribution has been 
to uncover the historical experience of many ordinary northemers since 
the arrival of Europeans. Indians became labourers, traders, interpreters, 
wives, consumers and producers. In European eyes they took on a 
differentiation of language, economy and territory, and became either 
partners of European traders or the epitome of economic man, depending 
‘upon the historian’s interpretation of the massive documentation of the 
fur trade." 

In the 1980s we can discem a transition to @ new northern history 
Paul Thistle’s work on The Pas, John Milloy on the Cree, the new 
Historical Atlas of Canada, Rick Enns on the economic context of 
‘Treaty 5, Martha McCarthy's history of Grand Rapids, and Leo Pettipas’ 
Oldtimers share some common assumptions.” All take as a given that 
their focus is northern and Native; most live in Manitoba but work 
outside the framework of academe and are responsive to the new 
imperatives of northerners themselves. They have contributed to the 
Native History of Manitoba Series" and produced bibliographies and 
reports. Two years ago Tony Lussier, President of Keewatin Community 
College at The Pas, organised a successful northem-history conference 
Whose proceedings were subsequently published in Manitoba History." 
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‘This year there will be two northem-history conferences, both at The 
as; one to commemorate Rev, Henry Budd, the first ordained Indian 
‘minister of the Church of England, the other to celebrate the life and 
times of Henry Kelsey. And perhaps even more significant are the 
‘community and family histories from Pukatawagan and Norway House. 

Yet | argued that these were transitional works, for I believe that 
there is a new northem history yet to be written ~ one which will tum 
the world upside down, It will begin in the North, perhaps with Glacial 
Lake Agassiz, asthe "People of the North Wind" began to occupy what 
is now Manitoba. It will concentrate not on the fragments of these 
cultures but on their achievements. It may follow the ‘songlines' (as 
Aboriginal Australians might say) they created as they imprinted their 
visions and names on the rocks, rivers and inland seas ofthe tundra and 
boreal forest. Here the Europeans will be portrayed as being absorbed 
into the political framework of Cree, Assiniboine, Ojibwa, and 
Chipewyan in the 17th and 18th centuries. The role of alcohol and 
European diseases may assume a much greater significance, while the 
‘message of Christian missionaries will be viewed from the perspective 
of an Aboriginal religion, which was intrigued by the new mythologies, 
but resisted the racial discrimination and Christian imperialism that 
accompanied the Christian gospel. Aboriginal and household economies 
will remain paramount in this interpretation of the pre-1870 period, 
although changes in fur-trade organisation and the introduction of 
steamboats will suggest the transitions to be made in the employment 
and daily life of many northern peoples. 

‘As northem historians recreate the lives ofthe 19th century, perhaps 
they will see the Treaty Period (whether in the 1870s of later) as the 
significant transition of modem times. Although perceived by Indians in 
symbolic terms and as a form of political alliance, the treaties (and later 
the Indian Act) were used by Europeans to open the way to a long 
period of forced change, which involved tremendous loss of resources, 
self-govemment, religious freedom, and family cohesion, 

This is the kind of history I anticipate could emerge, and it is one 
‘Which, like all history, will be a form of empowerment for northerners 
But it will be more than that, and it will carry a wider significance. It 
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is a story which has an international context. It offers parallels with the 
experience of other Aboriginal societies who saw similar invasions by 
European merchant, Christian imperialist and paternal governments, and 
who, in spite of resistance, were to suffer periods of great loss as did 
those in Manitoba's North, It places Canadian history in the broader 
global context ~ not an inconsequential development for a discipline 
which, since the 1960s, has been increasingly turned inward, 

Secondly, it offers a far richer and more intellectually complex 
understanding of our past. The child of Manitoba who can re-unite the 
Bay and the Plain, who can recount the legends of Nanaboujou, who 
delights equally in an understanding of the Aboriginal spiritual world, 
the political ideas of Louis Riel, and yes, even the intricacies of the 
Manitoba Schoo! Question, is the child of a far richer inheritance, And, 
if we look at the dramatic demographic shifts that will occur in 
Manitoba in the next two decades," we should recognise that it is this 
historical and intellectual perspective that will enable that child to 
‘understand the new world of Brandon and Winnipeg as well as The Pas, 


EH. Car, What is History, New York, 1962, is the classic 
expression of this perspective, 


Alexander Ross, The Red River Settlement; Its Rise, Progress and 
Present State, np. 1856; 1.J. Hargrave, Red River, Montreal, 1871; 
Donald Gunn, History of Manitoba From the Earliest Settlement to 
1835 and From 1835 to the Admission of the Province into the 
Dominion, Ottawa, 1880, 


George Bryce, A History of Manitoba, its Resources and People, 
Toronto, 1906. For the Manitoba Historical Society, see the article 
by G.A. Friesen, "The Manitoba Historical Society: A Centennial 
History," Manitoba History, no. 4, 1982, 


W.L. Morton, Manitoba: A History, Toronto, 1957, 
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W.L. Morton, The Canadian Identity, Toronto, 1961 


‘The Hudson Bay Company magazine The Beaver functioned in the 
1970s as the journal of the fur trade. The North American Fur Trade 
Conference meets regularly and publishes its proceedings, 


See particularly the series Daughters of the Country, which was 
largely written and produced in Manitoba and deals with the 
historical experience of mixed:-blood women. 


‘One of the significant debates in fur-trade history has been among 
formalists, characterised by the work of A.J. Ray, who argue that 
Indian trading practices quickly came to resemble those of the 
‘economic man’ of classic economic theory, That is, they responded 
in a European manner to the dictates of supply and demand, 


Paul Thistle, Indian-European Trade Relations in the Lower 
Saskatchewan River Region 10 1840, Winnipeg, 1986; John S. 
Milloy, The Plains Cree: Trade, Diplomacy,and War 1790-1870, 
‘Winnipeg, 1988; The Historical Atlas of Canada, vol. I, From the 
Beginning to 1880, (e4.) R. Cole Harris, Toronto, 1987; R, Enns, 


"The Fur Trade at Norway House 1796-1875: Preliminary 
Considerations in the Discussion of Treaty 5", Winnipeg: Thesis 
(M.A), University of Manitoba, 1989; Martha McCarthy, Grand 
Rapids, Manitoba, Papers in Manitoba History no. 1, Department of 
Culture, Heritage and Recreation, 1988; Leo Pettipas, People of the 
Northwind, Department of Culture, Heritage and Recreation, 1988, 


‘The Native History of Manitoba Series is produced by the 
University of Manitoba Press, but is governed by a separate Board 
‘composed of Janet Fontaine, Elijah Harper, Doris Young, Raoul 
McKay, Gemy Friesen, George Schultz, Emma Larocque, and 
‘Wayne Moodie. 


|. Manitoba History, 1989. Special Issue, The North. 


Current studies indicate that in the mid-1990s, one in four people 
entering the labour force of Manitoba will be Aboriginal. 
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Northern Manitoba 1870-1970 — An Historical 
Outline 


Gerald Friesen’ 
Department of History 
University of Manitoba 


Dame Veronica Wedgwood, the great English historian, once 
described her excitement at discovering that there might be a form in the 
seemingly infinite pattems of human experience, that jumbled 
backgrounds could actually fall into place to create a meaningful picture, 
that a period full of detail might exhibit an architecture. She went on to 
say that this discovery was accompanied by ‘the parallel recognition that 
truth has more than one face’." Her words clarify my own reaction to 
the assignment of reviewing the history of northern Manitoba from 1870 
to 1970, I have discovered forms that were unknown to me, and that 
truth, indeed, has more than one face. The following pages will offer a 
brief outline of the region's experience and it will emphasize that there 
‘are two northem histories, one Aboriginal and the other European- 
Canadian, 

How did the North become the North? European-Canadians would 
reply differently, depending on the age in which they lived, In the 
1860s, a pivotal decade in the history of North America, les pays d’en 
‘haut, or the North, or the Northwest (the terms were interchangeable) 


‘Gerald Pesen is « member of the History Deparment, University of Manitoba, 
here he teaches prairie and labour history. Dr. Fret i the autor of several atiles 
and of The Canadian Praivies:A History (Toronto 1984, 1987), 
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offered the scattered and divided British colonies of central and eastern 
‘Canada an escape from political deadlock and an economic opportunity. 
‘Therefore, the North was not just an after-thought in Confederation but 
‘one of its central purposes. The North at that point comprised all the 
lands west and north of lakes Huron and Superior; it provided Canadians 
with a reason to be a nation? 

‘The linking of North and West, as in the popular references to the 
Northwest, ended in the 1880s and 1890s when the prairies, as potential 
wheatbelt, seized the popular imagination at home and abroad. Thus 
from then until the 1940s, the North withdrew to the line of the boreal 
forest. For most of this time, it was not central to Canadian thought 
because the great national task was the settlement of the prairies, It did 
enjoy a certain reputation, as the attraction of the Group of Seven 
paintings and of Grey Owl demonstrated, and it entered Canadian 
‘consciousness as a result of economic developments in the 1920s, but 
its position did not really change.? 

1 believe that the location of the North shifted once more as a result 
of World War Il. Across Canada, the introduction of new technology, 
money and people made a great difference to northem Canada. In 
‘Manitoba, the differences took the form of air bases at The Pas and 
‘Churchill, an electronic communications station at Churchill, new 
weather stations and radio services, roads and trucks, and stores and 


wage labour, as well asthe institutions of a growing provincial empire, 
‘These new events and instittions actually divided the North in two 
from the 1940s on: the Middle North, or provincial north, as in 
Manitoba, which was above 53° latitude, and the Arctic, which was 
north of 60°* 


Aboriginal Canadians probably perceive the evolution of the 
territorial term North quite differently. As early as the 1860s, European- 
Canadians observed that some Native families (Indian and Métis) were 
‘moving away from settled parts, in this case Red River, because they 
were driven out or because they wished to continue a hunt-based 
existence.’ In 1895, Father Morin described a similar exodus from the 
Edmonton area, arguing that the Métis preferred the "freedom" and the 
“solitude” of the more northerly communities like Athabasca and 
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-* From this perspective, the Aboriginal North was defined 
by a traditional economy and community. I suspect that, for many, this 
type of North, a place that was beyond the reach of modem 
‘communications, ceased to exist at some point between 1940 and 1970. 

‘The political history of the North will, in Native terms, focus first 
‘on the signing of treaties in the 1870s and the adhesions of 1908-10, 
‘The treaty implied a relationship between relative equals, despite the 
overriding sovereignty of the Crown, Native politcal history shifted 
dramatically in character in 1876 with the Federal Government's passage 
of the Indian Act, which removed Indian autonomy completely, and 
reduced Indians to the status of "wards of the state” or children. As a 
result, the context of the Indian Act constitutes a second subject of 
study. The third context of Native political history began with the 
Natural Resources Transfer of 1930. By this agreement, control over 
public lands and natural resources was transferred from Ottawa to the 
provincial governments. This was followed by a much more 
interventionist administration of the North, including direct provincial 
supervision of traplines, fishing, hunting, and timber cuting. The fourth 
‘major theme in the political history of the Aboriginal North began when 
Indians regained the right to vote (they had voted in the first Manitoba 
election of 1870) and to hold provincial and federal office; itis only 
since 1952 in provincial elections, and 1961 in federal elections that all 
Manitoba Indians have been able to participate in this formal process of 
choosing the governments and policies that shape their lives.” 

‘The European-Canadian version of northern political history began 
with the boundary definitions in 1870 and 1881, the 1884 court decision 
‘on Ontario's boundary claim, and the 1905 creation of Saskatchewan, 
During this period, indeed from the 1870s to 1912, most of the 
Manitoba North was known as the District of Keewatin, not that this 
‘made much difference, since it was ruled from Winnipeg by the 
Lieutenant Governor of Manitoba. The teritorial definitions changed 
when Robert Borden became Prime Minister. To repay Manitoba's 
loyalty to Conservatism, Borden extended the province to 60° North 
1912, thereby adding 180,000 square miles (466,164 kn) tothe original 
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70,000 (181,286 km). The extension created a province about the same 
size as its westem counterparts. 

‘A third phase of European-Canadian political history comprises the 
establishment and operation of local governments and municipalities, as 
in The Pas, Pine Falls, and Flin Flon. They were created between 1912 
and the 1930s, an eta when provincial administration of resources 
commenced and when an extensive campaign to provide health and 
‘educational services in the region was launched. 

‘A fourth phase has been labelled by Robert Robson, the age of 
“wilderness suburbs’. In this most recent period, goverment and 
business have collaborated in the creation of megaproject-type 
communities, which differed from their southem cousins only in 
location, or so it was hoped * 

This brief note represents an outline of two versions of northern 
political history. It is nothing more than the skeleton, however, and 
‘would require much research to fill in properly. Politics is only a part 
‘of a proper history, we must remember, and should be supplemented by 
discussions of economic developments and cultural change. Again, 
Aboriginal and European-Canadian versions will differ. 

‘The remarkable diversity of Native economic adaptations after 1870 
is the first striking theme in Native economic history. Trapping, fishing, 
logging, freighting, and farming all supplemented the retums of the 
traditional hunting and gathering in the two generations stretching from 
1870 to the First World War. The Native economy was at once separate 
from and integrated with that of Whites and, in this period, it sufficed 
to ensure survival, though it was far from offering plenty.” Moreover, 
the Indians had less control than ever before over thei lives. Aboriginal 
wage labourers, of course, might expect to be at the merey of their 
employers because they had litle power to resist, except by walking 
away from their jobs. However, even Aboriginal People who followed 
traditional hunting and trapping practices were noticing the effects of 
White intrusions on animal populations, as was the case along the route 
of the Hudson Bay Railway. 

‘The second phase of Aboriginal economic history extended from. 
1914 to 1940 and was marked by great fluctuations in fortune, Fur 
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prices plummeted in 1920-21, rose sharply after 1924, and collapsed 
again during the Depression. The pressure on wildlife resources 
increased substantially, to the point that depletion of some species 
became a worry. The creation of the muskrat marshes at the 
Saskatchewan Delta in the late 1930s was one expression of this 
concer, and the absence of altemate wage work in the 1930s affected 
Native as it did White families in Manitoba, One-third of all Indians in 
Canada received some form of relief payment in 1937, often grudgingly 
it should be noted, and tuberculosis approached epidemic proportions." 
‘The third period in an Aboriginal economic history extended nearly 
to the present, It was distinguished by the continuous weakening of the 
traditional mode of household-based economic production and its 
replacement by various forms of government transfer payments, along 
‘with Aboriginal involvement in wage labour in the growing settlements 
{in both the mid-North and in the South. Goverament-inspired economic 
experiments, from tourist camps, fisheries and handicrafts on the one 
hand, to timber cutting and local construction on the other, marked the 
transition to Native dependence on the state as the source of economic 
innovation, but the lack of political commitment and of bureaucratic 
continuity did not serve either administrator or administrated well’ 
How different would the European-Canadian economic history 
appear? It is possible to base such a narrative on transportation 
technology, so fundamental is it in the northern history of European- 
Canadians. One might begin with the canoe and York boat, both of 
which provided adequate means of carrying furs to the Bay and 
conveying a limited array of trade goods to Native hunters before the 
1860s.” The railway-led transportation revolution that re-ordered the 
North American continent in the mid-nineteenth century, and much of 
the globe as well, made possible the movement of tonnes of goods in 
every season. It was pivotal in the history of northern Manitoba, Its first 
‘impact was the abandonment of the historic Bay route to London, and 
thus the York Factory-Norway House axis, in favour of the steamboat 
and rail link between Winnipeg, Minneapolis, and the Atlantic. From the 
1870s to the 1890s, the railway of the southern prairies also sustained 
@ steamboat connection between Winnipeg, Grand Rapids, and the 
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Prince Albert-Edmonton territory to the northwest. As the railway 
‘advanced, the steamboat retired, and by the Tate 1890s, the Regina-PA 
and Calgary-Edmonton branches, built north from the Canadian Pacific, 
hhad undercut the steamer traffic." 

The rail revolution then launched the next phase of northem 
‘Manitoba's economic history. The cause was the Hudson Bay Railway, 
which had been devised by Winnipeg businessmen in the 1880s to 
sustain an independent (from central Canada, that is) economic outlet to 
Europe for westem trade, The 1880s attempts were unsuccessful, but the 
plan was revived after 1900. Under pressure from parkland farmers, 
Laurier blessed the project briefly. As a result, a rail line reached The 
Pas by 1908. There it stalled, only to be rescued by RL, Borden, who 
Pushed the line toward the Bay before the war intervened. Mackenzie 
King was Prime Minister and, again, subject to pressure from prairie 
farmers, when the line was finally completed in 1929. The grain 
terminal opened two years later." The Hudson Bay Railway was 
crucial to European-Canadian economic history not only for its 
encouragement of frontier agriculture, which was itself notable in the 
1920s (more in Saskatchewan than in Manitoba), but for its contribution 
to new frontiers in northem Manitoba. Those economic frontiers 
included forestry (based in The Pas), mining (Flin Flon, Sherridon), and 
hydro-electric development (Grand Rapids), all of which were utterly 
dependent on the existence of this very rail line 

‘The most recent period of European-Canadian economic history is 
that since World War II, and has been designated by Mortis Zaslow as 
the era of megaprojects in the provincial norths. Lynn Lake, Thompson, 
Leaf Rapids (mine developments), and the Churchill Forest Industries 
adventure (timber and paper) all could be categorized as megaprojects. 
is noteworthy that each was associated with extensions of the Hudson 
Bay Railway. Another group of megaprojects was based on the hydro- 
electric potential of northem rivers, first on the Saskatchewan, then on 
the Nelson River.'® 

Other themes than transportation itself also figure in the North's 
Buropean-Canadian economic history. One is the history of the 
workforce — unions, worker tumover, and the psychology of an age- 
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stratified and boom-bust type of community. Another is the history of 
outside ownership (chiefly American). A third concems the vicissitudes 
of a single-enterprise town based on an export staple." Still another 
type of economic history would consider European-Canadian treatment 
Of the local environment. 

Beyond politics and economics, there is another kind of history that 
asks about the psychic adjustments or cultural adaptations that a 
community undergoes. Very little of this story has been told. If the 
descriptions of Aboriginal beliefs prepared by fur trader George Nelson 
in 1823 are even partially accurate, we have a long road to travel before 
we will understand how Manitoba's Native People reacted to the 
assertions of Christian missionaries during the nineteenth century. 
‘Should this be a story of continuity in Aboriginal religion, or of drastic 
readjustment? One suspects that the former, continuity, is closer to the 
‘ruth, and that syncretism will be the dominant theme, but the history is 
yet to be written.” 

Finally, what of the cultural history of northern Manitoba's 
European-Canadians? Morris Zaslow has argued that the northern 
experience in Canada was not a recapitulation of the American frontier 
‘experience. That is, the Canadian experience was not as individualist as 
the American. Instead it was directed by large, hierarchical corporations 
and powerful governments. Canadians never attained emancipation from 
their metropolitan controllers as did the inhabitants of the American 
West, according to Zaslow; rather, the Canadian North and Northwest 
were supervised by police and civil servants from the early days, and the 
Native People were not exiled to reserves but, for better and worse, 
‘were left to continue their traditional economies until the pressures of 
resource depletion and modem society drove them into settlements,"* 

W.L. Morton, Manitoba's premier historian, would add that neither 
the North nor Manitoba as a whole ever created, or could expect to 
become, a separate and distinctive culture, Manitoba was a part of a 
larger community. Nevertheless, Morton talked of the “action and 
‘action of settled south and wildemess north’, of the "natural selection” 
that created a special breed, the Manitoban, and concluded in the first 
edition of his definitive history of the province: "Manitoba, like Canada, 
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‘was the response to the challenge of the North, a challenge not quickly 
for easily met. And those who remained and met that challenge, 
‘eneration on generation, might hope to see in the life oftheir country, 
by work of hand or word of spirit, some stubbom northem 
flowering’.”” We might say that this was just rhetoric, that Professor 
Morton was leaning toward the romantic in these closing lines of a 
deeply felt book. But there are several truths in his words. First, all 
Manitobans are northerers, and all Manitoba is North, as we have seen 
in one version of Canadian geographical perceptions. Second, one 
crucial part of Manitoba history does lie in the interaction of its South 
with its North, especially for European-Canadians, In the preceding 
Outline, I have sketched the skeleton for several other generalizations 
Drawing upon Veronica Wedgwood, I have suggested thatthe truth of 
the northem Manitoba story has at least two faces, Aboriginal and 
Buropean-Canadian, And, fourth, I have suggested that the form of the 
story, the architecture or pattern, probably requires that divisions be 
drawn in the decade of the 1870s and again in the 1925-1945 span. Such 
4 periodization separates the era of Aboriginal dominance in the North, 


the age before 1870, from an age of Native and European co-existence, 
the 1870s to the 1930s, The story since World War Il, as in the rest of 
Canada and other formerly peripheral areas of the world economy, is 
‘one of global integration, 
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Manitoba: The Dynamics of North-South 
Relationships 


John Loxley! 
Professor of Economics 
University of Manitoba 


‘The purpose of this paper is to examine changing perceptions of the 
North and of North-South relations. It begins by looking at some of the 
views of the North as presented in the first reports on northern Manitoba 
in 1916/1918, but I should make it clear from the outset that I am not 
an historian, To paraphrase the Premier, paraphrasing the Bruntland 
Commission ~ economics is what I do, 

1992 will be the 80th anniversary of the northern territory being 
added to Manitoba, when 178,000 square miles [461,000 square km] 
‘were brought into the province. This marked the beginning of a 
profound change in how the region was perceived. To that point in time, 
the European view from the South was that the North was "a vast 
stretch of rock, water and muskeg";! "a back door and a closed one at 
that"; ‘a barren, inhospitable and practically worthless district"; “an 
obstacle in the way, one to be overcome in the shortest and most 
expeditious manner possible"? ~ “a hinterland.’ By 1917-1918 this 


‘oun Loxley is Profesor and Head of the Department of Economics, University of 
Manitoba. In 1975-77 Dr. Loxley was Secreury (Deputy Minister) tothe Resource snd 
Economic Development SubCommitee of Cabinet, Province of Manitoba, In that 
‘apa fe helped initiate the Northern Plan. He works closely with Native organizations 
in Manitoba, advising on development stategies and insittons. 
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perception had changed completely. J.A. Campbell, the first 
‘Commissioner of northern Manitoba, who was actually based in The 
Pas, observed that: "Northern Manitoba is now beginning to have a 
really definite meaning to the people of Canada as a vast territory with 
immense possibilities just in the initial stages of its development”, 
"There exist there natural resources of great richness and variety".* 

‘Speaking of the mineral potential of the region, J.B. Tyrell remarked 
that; "The people of Canada have begun to realize that there is in 
‘northern Manitoba a great country which is worth exploring and 
developing for the natural resources which it contains"? 

‘The North, then, was seen as the key to industrial development in 
the province as a whole and was referred to in those terms. It was 
argued that "in onder to round off the industrial life of the community, 
new resources had to be tapped, and that the Northland, in all 
probability holds the key".® 

‘The main instrument by which this would be brought about would 
be the railroad to Churchill, which was expected to do for the North 
‘what railways had done for the South, It was already clear by 1917, 
therefore, what directions northem Manitoba would take. 

People were talking about mineral deposits and the development, in 
particular, of copper. They were envisaging forestry development; they 
‘were anticipating hydro development and were even specifying the 
‘major sites. With a few exceptions, what has followed was more or less 
predicted at that time, although obviously, the rich variety of mineral 
deposits was not outlined in any detail 

In addition to this mineral-hydro-forestry development of the North, 
there was a vision which included agriculture. People were enthusiastic 
about its prospects. They also had in mind a more balanced, integrated 
development of the North in which agriculture would play a key role 
even where the main emphasis was on minerals. As carly as 1917, 
‘Tyrell speculated that: “If I should be alive twenty years hence and 
should have the good fortune to be able to revisit this country, which I 
have watched from its economic birth, I shall confidently expect 10 see 
in it towns and villages which will be centres of profitable mining 
industries and also a prosperous farming community which will not only 
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be raising a food supply adequate for the use of the country itself, but 
also for export to assist in feeding those who live in cities or districts 
less favourably situated".” 

So there was this view of the North as an integrated economy, 
serviced by its own agriculture, There was also an early recognition of 
the potential of tourism.* Thus, by the end of the First World War, 
there were already clear economic visions for the North, some of which 
have dominated and continue to dominate North-South interactions, 

‘The most striking aspect of this early report on the North's potential 
though, was that with the single exception of a reference to the role of 
an Indian man in discovering a huge deposit of copper, Native People 
were singularly absent, And, indeed, in describing the North as a 
‘hinterland’, there was a suggestion of it being inhabited not only by a 
sparse population, but perhaps also by an inferior civilization, 

‘The second theme was that as early as 1917/18, the main purpose 
‘of developing the North was considered to be resource extraction rather 
‘than improving the well being of people who happened to live there. 
Implicitly, already, there was a suggestion that development of the North 
would be for the common good, meaning the good of the society beyond 
the North (.e., that it would be driven by imperatives other than the 
needs of northern Native People). 

Thirdly, the State was expected to play a key role in developing the 
North, focusing at that time, of course, on the railroad. And finally, 
there was an emphasis throughout this Report on large-scale proxuction 
‘This was the form that developments were going (o take, with important 
implications for the Native inhabitants. Hendry, writing in 1918, already 
foresaw the hydro developments on the Nelson River, and argued that 
such developments would all be large undertakings? People also 
thought at that time that Jarge industries would move north, out of 
industrial centres and to the source of hydro energy."® They also spoke 
of lumber mills which would rival those of the East, again with an 
‘emphasis on large-scale production." 

‘Some of these themes continue to dominate views of the North 
{oday. Production is concentrated on forestry, mineral and hydro 
development, and is large scale. Tourism is also well established. We 
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‘know, however, that the railroad did not lead to the North developing 
in quite the same way as did the South since economic integration has 
not developed the way that people thought it might after the First World 
War. In fact, production in the North is basically for export, while inputs 
required for production are imported, and profits themselves are 
exported. The North is, in essence, a classic case of an open economy. 
tis not an integrated economy, and with the exception of the Pasquia 
project and a few gardens, the agricultural potential of the North has not 
been realized. 

In more recent times, perspectives on the North have changed 
somewhat. The 1963 Report of the Committee for Manitoba's Economic 
Future (COMEF) envisaged the North becoming more integrated with 
the South.” This represented a move away from the idea of integrating 
northern industries more closely together, towards the goal of integrating 
northern and southem industries. ‘The emphasis, therefore, was industrial 
amalgamation in the province as a whole, suggesting that this had not 
been a feature of past development."? The explanation for this is that 
industrial enterprises in the North had been integrated with economies 
‘elsewhere through exports. 

Native People were certainly not ignored in the COMEF Report, 
which in many respects was a remarkably enlightened document for its 
time, but the development strategy proposed by the Committee led 
inevitably, in my opinion, to the neglect of the needs of Native People. 
‘They saw resource development as the key to economic development, 
reiterating the theme of Campbell's Report in 1917-1918 — no effort 
‘must be spared to stimulate resource development in northern Manitoba, 

Secondly, they emphasized even more so than in the 1917-1918 
Report the importance of scale. Large-scale production was important 
for competition and for engaging in trade in the world economy. There 
‘were numerous quotes which emphasized this in mining, forestry, and 
hydro. "The type and scale of investment required for major resource 
development will require investment by organizations who can manage 
large resources of technical knowledge, experience and capital..there is 
litle hope for developing such resources to the full except in 
cooperation with enterprises which operate on a world-wide scale"." 
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‘A further theme in the COMEF Report, absent in the 1917-1918 
Report, was an emphasis on urgency; things had to be done quickly. 
‘Why? Because, if resources were not used to the full, they would be 
wasted. "The power resources of northem Manitoba are a good example 
of a resource whose potential economic value can be lost if left 
undeveloped too long”.!* 

This is a theme which was prevalent in the Schreyer government in 
the late 1960s and early 1970s. Premier Schreyer was concemed, in 
particular, that there were huge quantities of free water running away to 
the sea whose potential was being lost, Hence the province should build 
large hydro dams, In the COMEF Report there was a similar theme 
applied to forestry. "The benefits 10 be reaped from the carly 
development of what is now a wasting asset in northern Manitoba offer 
adequate justification for government intervention’.!® There was, 
therefore, a feeling that any tree not cut down and made into a paper 
bag was a wasting asset 

‘The next theme in the COMEF Report was one which obviously 
was not present in the 1917-1918 Report, but one that has come to 
dominate thinking on the North ~ that the traditional economy could 
provide a living for the people of the North and that manufacturing 
industries were not likely to be established there.”” 

And, finally, once again the State figures prominently in the 
COMEF Report. The State's function was to promote private foreign 
investment for large-scale industralization and it would make things 
hhappen in the North because without State intervention the private sector 
‘would not participate. 

Putting all these themes together, it follows logically that the 
COMEF Report would recommend an economic strategy of integration 
for Native People, Native People ought to be made ‘productive’ by 
joining the mainstream of White, urban, industrial society through 
‘migration, But also, putting together these various emphases on resource 
development, scale, urgency, and a contempt for other ways of life, it 
not surprising that the goal of integrating Native People into 
‘mainstream life has been very difficult to achieve and, in fact, has not 
been realized, 
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By the early 1970s there was already widespread scepticism about 
this particular model of development, although at the same time, there 
developed a theoretical rationalization for the problems faced by Native 
People in the North. This rationalization, based on theories of dualism, 
now permeates literature on northern development, particularly the 
‘writings of fairly senior civil servants who moved from the province to 
the Federal Government, and who had significant influence on shaping 
economic-development policy in northem Manitoba, This theoretical 
influence is that not of geographical dualism but economic and 
social/cultural dualism. This approach argues that alongside a modem 
industrialized White society, which enjoys the good Canadian life, there 
is a Native society characterized by drunkenness, an inability to adapt, 
a lack of reliability, and an inability to participate in industrial society. 
It posits, therefore, a kind of cultural dualism which becomes racist in 
its connotations. This is not to say, by the way, that the civil servants 
Thad in mind took it to this extreme, but their type of analysis was in 
fact cartied to that extreme by the 1974 Report on Northern 
‘Transportation, which adopted a particularly crude form of dualism." 

Dualism came to the fore in the Northem Working-Group Report of 
1971, which recommended again, for the North, an emphasis on 
resource development.” By this time hydro had become prominent, 
with mining and forestry continuing to play important secondary roles. 
‘There was recognition that the mining sector in particular had failed to 
integrate Native People — that it had failed to offer them jobs. But there 
‘was a view, at the same time, that these two Norths were quite separate, 
both physically and culturally. This task-force report argued that: "to a 
very substantial extent the development of the new North had left the 
‘old North comparatively untouched” 

One can immediately think of large sections of northem society for 
which this observation is patently not accurate — the Northem Flood 
communities, the people of The Pas and Churchill. Nonetheless, the 
report emphasized this dualism, the inability of Native People to adapt, 
and argued that the resource base was insufficient for community 
development, repeating a theme in the COMEF Report. The conclusion 
‘was again, inevitably, that people should relocate, But the working 
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group did not feel that it was appropriate to continue existing policy, 
Which encouraged the younger people to migrate. They felt that 
govemment emphasis should be, instead, on moving whole families. 

By the mid-1970s in Manitoba, economic policy had. shifted 
dramatically, at least on paper, with the adoption of the Northern 
Strategy for Development. This emphasised a commitment 10 the 
govemment’sstay-option ~ that, as far as possible, people ought to have 
the right to stay in their communities. The Report attempted to develop 
8 strategy which would converge the northem economy, i., one which 
‘would use northern resources to create employment and economic 
activities in the North, and would keep the benefits of resource 
utlsation in communities. The emphasis was on small-scale and 
participatory approaches to development. The role of the State was still 
to be an important one, but the scale of its activites was reduced 
enormously. The State would facilitate, help plan, and subsidize, This 
Policy was never fully implemented for a variety of reasons discussed 
elsewhere by the author." 

Contemporary approaches to economic development in the North 
‘an be said to be quite ambiguous. The emphasis i stil put on resource 
development for export, panicularly hydro, forestry and mining 
development, given the Conawapah dam, the Repap project, and planned 
expansion of Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting. The ambivalence flows 
from the continued view of a lack of alternative projects for small and 
Native communities. 

‘The State plays a major role in promoting large investments and 
continues to do so in a variety of ways through direct investment, 
privatisation at give-away prices, and subsidisation. But the State is aso, 
‘now, much involved in smaller communities that rely on its assistance 
for welfare, job creation, infra-structure, local government, health care, 
etc., in some of which fields there have been improvements in recent 
years. The largest employer in these communities i, in fact, the State 
What has. not improved is the economic base, and so the ability to 
sustain these economies through their own taxes and incomes is simply 
‘ot there. Most effectively remain, therefore, wards of the State. They 
do not own or even participate significantly in the massive resource 
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projects of the North, although they are frequently adversely affected by 
them, 


‘The current approach to development in the North is a reflection of 
hhow society at large lives in Canada, and indeed, in the industrialized 
world. There is an emphasis on limitless growth, and here I would 
disagree with the introductory remarks of the Premier, The Bruntland 
Commission contains some major flaws ~ the main one being that it 
assumes that continued growth and sustainability are compatible and that 
the environmental effects of growth can be managed. 

Secondly, our society has a throw-away mentality. We even throw 
away whole towns (e.g,, Lynn Lake); once we are done with it, we 
dispose of it. There is no attempt to think in creative terms about how 
society might manage such single-resource towns beyond the life of the 
resource base. Thirdly, and relatedly, resource development continues to 
be emphasized at the expense of community development. Fourthly, we 
accept consumption pattems as they are and we base our economic 
development on the notion that consumptive growth is limitless, So, for 
instance, Manitoba is putting several billion dollars into the Limestone 
and Conawapah projects without thinking of how we might, for instance, 
reduce our consumption of hydro. It may well be that the many billions 
Of dollars going into all the projects might be better spent reducing the 
national consumption of energy. 

Finally, there is an assumption that pollution is a necessary price for 
meeting consumptive needs, e.g., the notion that, in the case of the 
Repap project, bleaching paper is a good thing to do and it needs to be 
done. So, the problems that Native northerners face come partly from 
this general approach to development. 

‘An altemative approach is needed, urgently, which would have 
‘entirely different implications for the people of both the North and the 
South, Such an approach would attempt to put people and the 
environment first, reduce scale, emphasize quality rather than quant 
it might even emphasize part-time work as opposed to full-time work, 
and it would emphasize conserving versus using resources. 

This approach would not value the North only as a limitless deposit 
of resources, Indeed, it would have a different perception of resources. 
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For instance, it would not automatically assume that resources are 
wasted if they are not dug out of the ground or chopped down. In this 
respect, it seems that new technologies might open up new possibilities 
for the North, These new technologies emphasize small-branch 
production and economy of scope, as opposed to economy of scale. 
‘They minimize transportation as a problem; they overcome remoteness 
as a prob! 

‘These new technologies can be applied on a small scale and they are 
portable. There is, therefore, the possibility that the wide-spread 
adaption of these technologies in the North might open up new ways of 
ving that do not threaten the environment and which do not undermine 
oor threaten the attachment that people still have to traditional ways of 
life, Whether or not this will happen of course, will depend partly upon 
whether or not State policy can be adapted to move away from its 
emphasis on large-scale resource-based development and begin looking 
‘at more flexible and creative ways of meeting people's needs in the 
North. 
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The Boreal Forest of Manitoba in a Global 
Context 


William O. Pruitt, Jr.* 
Department of Zoology 
University of Manitoba 


‘The boreal forest is the taiga. Originally a Russian word meaning 
“a marshy forest in Siberia", the word has come to mean the 
circumpolar coniferous forest. Taiga has remarkably few species of 
plants. In some regions, hundreds of square kilometres are dominated by 
four species of trees ~ two kinds of spruce, birch and aspen, In a few 
regions, literally thousands of square kilometres have 90 percent of the 
tree biomass represented by one species ~ larch, 

Because the dominant trees are conifers, particularly spruce, the 
general aspect of the taiga is essentially the same wherever it is found 
~ spire-like spruces against the skyline, lumpy pines, feathery larches, 
white-barked birches, and dense stands of alders, together forming a 
‘mosaic pattem when viewed from the air. The climate, soils, plants and 
animals are an interacting fabric which is distinct from other 
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associations adjacent to it. Although there are a number of important 
regional variations to the taiga, they are but phases of what is obviously 
the same biotic association (Pruitt 1978). 

Poleward from the taiga is a transition zone or ecotone of varying 
width, sometimes as much as several hundred kilometres. This is the 
forest-tundra, which can occur in two different aspects. There may be 
scattered trees with shrubs between, of there may be isolated bits of 
forest in protected sites. I differentiate between taiga and forest-tundra 
by restricting taiga to forest sufficiently dense to allow a red squirrel 
(Tamiasciurus) to travel from tree to tree without having to come down 
to the ground, 

In the South, the edge of the taiga is more difficult to define. Here 
the coniferous forest intergrades with a complex of vegetation types ~ 
northern hardwoods, prairie through the forest-steppe or aspen parkland, 
‘and many interlocking types in the mountains. 

‘The taiga consists primarily of highly resinous coniferous trees and 
is therefore extremely susceptible to fire. Although wildfire was a 
regular occurrence in precontact times in North America, the frequency 
Of wildfire has increased enormously since the taiga was invaded by 
European cultures. In interior Alaska, about three-quarters of the 
spruce-birch taiga has burned, and in other regions of North America, 
such as northern Saskatchewan, virtually all of the spruce taiga has 
bumed. In northwestem North America, the taiga charactetistically 
regenerates through stages of fireweed (Epilobium), bitch (Betula), and 
aspen (Populus tremuloides), but on the Canadian Shield, after spruce 
taiga is destroyed by fire, jackpine (Pinus divaricata) stages persist for 
many, many years. Alders (Alnus) frequently form impassable 
chaparral-like thickets, functioning as nitrogen-fixers, 

‘An important aspect of taiga vegetation is the presence of 
berry-bearing shrubs. Such plants as blueberry (Vaccinium), high-bush 
cranberry (Viburnum), low-bush. cranberry (Vacciniwn vitis-idea), 
crowberry (Empetrum), cloudberry (Rubus chamaemorus), and rowan 
(Sorbus) are important in the lives of taiga binds, mammals and people 

‘The taiga is truly vast in extent, It makes up 27 percent of the 
‘world’s total forest (17 x 10F km?) and occupies 11 percent ofthe land 
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area of the Northem Hemisphere. In North America north of Panama, 
the taiga occupies 17 percent of the land area of the continent 
Fighty-three percent of the total area of taiga is in Alaska, Canada, and 
the USSR, 

‘The Siberian taiga is the largest forest inthe world, stretching some 
5,700 km from east to west and some 1,300 km from north to south, In 
North America the taiga encompasses an area extending some 6,200 km 
from east to west and 500 to 800 km north to south, 

Taiga meets the tundra at the base of the Seward Peninsula in 
‘western Alaska, sweeps across the continent south of Hudson Bay, and 
encompasses most of the Island of Newfoundland, In Eurasia it begins 
in Norway, covers most of Sweden and Finland, then extends across the 
Soviet Union to Chukotka. 

‘Taiga is trees, mainly evergreen trees, This is more than a simplistic 
statement ofthe obvious because the tree-growth habit influences many 
ecological aspects of northern regions. The usual reason given for most 
northern trees being evergreen is that there is not sufficient time to grow 
leaves afresh every spring. It is true that in evergreens photosynthesis 
can proceed immediately the leaf achieves some minimal operating 
temperature, but then why don’t larches have evergreen needles? And 
why are birches and aspens so successful in the taiga? 

‘As far as snow cover is concemed, there are two main classes of 
trees in the taiga. The spruces and pines stand straight and tall and are 
relatively stiff, The spie-like outline, the downward sweep of the lower 
branches, combined with (or perhaps because of 2) the heritage character 
of evergreen foliage, enable the spruce to exist even though for long 
periods of the year it may be loaded with great masses of snow. They 
resist gali-the accumulation of snow on their branches. Birches, alders, 
and young aspen, on the other hand, lose their leaves, and their twigs 
and branches are remarkably limber and bend beneath the load of gali 
but recover in the spring. The limber alder bends nearly fat under its 
load of qali, but the following spring resumes its upright posture. 

Because of the angle of incidence of the incoming solar radiation, 
twilight lasts many hours in the taiga region. During Jong summer 
rmomings and aftemoons, when the low-lying sun characteristcally 
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shines under the canopy of spruces, as well as during long periods of 
twilight in the winter when the sun itself has dipped below the horizon, 
there still is sufficient light for small birds to feed, Moreover, in the 
winter, when the solar radiation is restricted, the cover of snow reflects 
what available light there is. Therefore, the yearly total of effective 
visible light in the taiga is probably more than in other ecological 
associations on earth, 

While the annual temperature regime of the taiga may vary widely 
from place to place, certain pattems are characteristic of this ecological 
association because of its general geographic position. During the long 
days of summer, the temperature is strongly influenced by the incoming 
solar radiation and may fluctuate accordingly. During the short or 
‘non-existent positive radiation periods in winter, however, the influence 
Of solar radiation becomes negligible, At this season the taiga exhibits 
an “air mass" climate; that is, the ambient temperatures depend to a 
large extent on the characteristics of the air mass that overlies the 
region. An air mass that contains much water vapour (clouds) impedes 
the loss of radiant heat to space and the ambient temperature remains 
relatively high. When this air mass is replaced by one containing tittle 
‘Water vapour, there is less to prevent the escape of heat to space and the 
air chills rapidly. Moreover, any warm body exposed to the clear sky 
loses heat rapidly by radiation, Research in the subarctic taiga of interior 
Alaska showed a sky radiant temperature of -75°C with an ait 
‘temperature of only -36° C in late January (Hardy and Stoll 1954; Stoll 
1954). During such periods of extreme radiant heat-loss, some taiga 
animals (such as the snowshoe hare), which live on the snow surface, 
spend much time beneath snow-laden spruces and alders where they are 
protected from radiation loss to the sky. 

‘The network of green, needle-covered branches that makes up the 
taiga traps incoming solar radiation, bounces it back and forth, and 
eventually absorbs a good proportion, with only a small part lost back 
to space. Within the forest, then, the ambient temperature is usually 
‘Somewhat higher than that outside the forest; the extremes are not as 
Wide, Also, the needles and twigs catch the wind and slow it down so 
‘that windchill is less within the forest than outside it, 
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Because of the ever-present chlorophyll-loaded needles, 
photosynthesis can sometimes take place even in winter, if there is 
intense sunlight. This means that levels of atmospheric carbon dioxide 
may be less within the forest than outside it, The most frequent 
precipitation patter, the only one common to all facies of the taiga, is 
the presence of an annual snow cover. This may last only a few weeks 
in some parts of the taiga, while in other regions it may last 230 or 
‘more days, In comparison with some associations that border it (the 
tundra and aspen parkland, for example), the taiga has remarkably Kittle 
‘wind, Because of this factor (as well as because winter temperatures are 
usually continuously sub-freezing), the snow cover of the taiga is 
typically soft and of low density (Pruitt 1990), even though it varies 
‘greatly in thickness from place to place and from year to year. 

One of the characteristics of taiga is the usual presence of podzolic 
soils, Podzols typically possess a surface humus layer of slowly 
decomposing coniferous liter, underlain by a light grey or nearly white 
‘mineral layer, which, in turn, is underlain by a brownish or reddish 
layer, The humus is typically strongly acidic. The light-grey horizon 
results from the massive leaching of nutrients; they are deposited lower 
down, in the reddish layer, When a podzol is ploughed, planted, and 
exposed to ait and rain, the grey layer frequently coalesces into a 
“hard-pan" which is quite impermeable to water. It may then remain in 
such a condition for many years, 


‘Most of the foregoing information is now of historical interest only. 


(One of the main environmental concems of the present day is the 
postulated “enhanced greenhouse effect" caused by the marked increase 
in atmospheric carbon (carbon dioxide, methane, etc.). There is 
considerable disagreement and argument in the scientific community 
about the exact magnitude of the effect and its causes, but it has the 
potential of being second only to “nuclear winter" as a world-wide 
ecological calamity. Prudence dictates that we give serious 
consideration 10 all aspects and potential effects. Everyone, I believe, 
agrees that use of fossil fvels is one of the major sources of atmospheric 
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carbon dioxide. What is not generally appreciated is that about half of 
the atmospheric CO, since about 1860 has resulted from forest clearing; 
indeed possibly 10 percent of the total atmospheric CO, has resulted 
from the marked human invasion and almost explosive clearing of 
forests between 1860 and 1890 (Wilson 1978), 

‘The carbon locked up in living plants of the taiga is about 8.8 kg 
1m? for a total of 84 x 10? tons C (84 Gigatons) (Olson et al 1983), 
When the forest is clear-cut, most of this begins to be released into the 
atmosphere, There is a dramatic change in the forest microclimate: 
increase in temperature, decrease in moisture, increase in the extremes 
Of soil temperature, increase in wind, and degradation of permafrost 
‘There is loss of vegetation on the forest floor, especially lichens. There 
is, of course, total loss of arboreal lichens, 

In some aspects of the taiga, and in associated bogs, carbon has 
been locked up in peat for hundreds, even thousands of years, Not only 
is there carbon locked up in the peat, but the energy that went into 
synthesizing the chemical compounds (e.g., lignins, cellulose, other 
carbohydrates, fats, etc.) is still there in the chemical bonds holding 
them all together. The cold, wet, acidic and anaerobic environment of 
the peat beds has preserved the materials with their energy bonds 
virtually intact. In Manitoba, carbon represents about 40 percent of the 
biomass of peat and is sequestered here at a rate of 372 kg ha’ yr" 
‘Twenty-five percent of the world’s pool of soil carbon is in boreal and 
wetland ecosystems, The total mass of peat in Canada and the USSR 
‘contains 5.6 x 10 Joules of energy, the equivalent of twice the capacity 
Of all the potential hydroelectric sites in the world, 

An unknown factor in all calculations regarding the "greenhouse 
effect” is; How much atmospheric carbon is required to cause global 
‘warming to become a positive feedback loop? In other words, when will 
the drying and oxidation of the taiga and its peat cause enough global 
‘warming to cause further drying and oxidation to cause further warming 
to become uncontrollable, no matter what we do? I wish the people with 
tunnel vision who say, "Bring on global warming so we can grow more 
wheat", would take a world ecological view and consider this aspect. If 
the 5.6 x 10 Joules of energy locked up in the peat in the USSR and 
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Canada were released, I suspect there would be no return, Is the 
present-day annual release from drying peat of 3.68 x 10! tons of carbon 
already too much? 

‘The cutting rotation of taiga varies greatly: in Finland it is supposed 
to be about 30-40 years; in Manitoba in the southern portion of the 
central taiga itis supposed to be 40-50 years (but I have never heard 
any independent botanist give less than 80 years); in interior Alaska it 
is 120 or more years. In contrast, in Guatemala one can grow a saw log 
in 15 years 

Even if dramatic changes in our lifestyles result in effective 
re-cycling of all items and goods, gross reduction in the manufacture of 
most items, as well as great reduction in use of fossil fuels by 
controlling energy demands and increasing use of non-fossil energy 
sources, there will still be @ need for some dimension lumber and pulp. 
But taiga, because of its slow growth, is more valuable to the world as 
a carbon sink than as a source of dimension lumber and pulp. Bogs have 
too much carbon and energy locked up in them to allow them to be 
‘rained for any purpose. 

‘Wheaton et al (1987:120) stated: "Finally, it may be that the 
preservation, pollution-abatement and water-storage values of the 
westem boreal forest are greater than all other values of this forest... It 
{s also these values that may be affected most by changes in climate”. 

‘The great concer about destruction of the tropical rain forests 
results not from their use but from their wanton destruction. by 
clear-cutting and burning and their replacement by poor-quality pasture 
and scrub that has only minimal power to sequester carbon. It is 
technically possible to obtain lumber, pulp, medicinals, nuts, and the 
myriad other products of the tropical forest without clearcutting and 
‘buming. Several examples exist of successful co-management of tropical 
forest by native peoples. Myers (1988) has shown that a sustained yield 
of timber, fruits, medicinal plants, and wildlife from tropical forests can 
yield some $200 per hectare per year, contrasted with only a $150 per 
hectare, one-time yield with destructive clearing. 

I recently watched a video of a local meteorologist talking to a 
group of foresters about the increased forest productivity with 
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greenhouse climates. This is another example of non-ecological tunnel 
vision, Projections of future greenhouse-dominated climates postulate 
that the taiga will undergo more changes than any other forest type, 
possibly a large reduction in area from about 17 x 10° kn? to about 10.5 
x 10 kn and a poleward shift in boundaries. Some estimates go so far 
5 to predict a loss of 99 percent of the taiga 

‘The vegetation types of Canada today form continent-wide zones. 
‘The continent wide zonal expanse of the taiga is striking. This pattern 
is the result of about 10 thousand years of development of soils, and 
huffing of plant and animal species and communities. The vegetation 
zones projected by Environment Canada as the result of doubling the 
atmospheric CO, form isolated patches. Where is the Manitoba taiga? 
‘Where is the increased forest productivity? Where is Repap's wood 
supply? Now, these new distributions cannot happen in the short time 
predicted forthe basic climatic change. Grasslands cannot just jump into 
place. Trees move slowly, on the order of a couple of kilometres per 
hundred years; animals can move faster, but no faster than their habitats 
can move and survive. Moreover, tees are genetically adapted to the 
lattude/photoperiod of their site, Movement of a species northward is 
thus limited by the speed of genetic change through natural selection 
(Vaartaja 1954, 1959). 

Although some slight greenhouse warming will probably occur, and 
‘may actually be occurting already in spite of efforts to prevent it, the 
full blast is not inevitable. We can prevent it. Recent calculations by 
Sedjo (1989) have shown that 1 hectare of new forest will sequester 
about 6.24 tons C yr". Therefore 465 x 10° hectares of new forest will 
sequester the free carbon emitted into the atmosphere annually. I have 
calculated that, in order to sequester our share of new atmospheric 

bon, Manitoba should immediately plant $60,000 hectares of new 
forest (an area about 23 percent of the size of Lake Winnipeg). We 
certainly should not enter on a grand scheme of increased cutting of the 
resent forest. 

‘An action of mass planting, such as I propose, would be a salutary 
and symbolic demonstration of our sincerity in fighting this 
environmental catastrophe, It would also immediately put Manitoba in 
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the forefront of environmental activity, not only in Canada, but also in 
the world. 

Therefore, I have proposed that forests of tropical and subtropical 
regions, because of their much faster growth rate (shorter cutting 
rotation and consequent greater flexibility to meet changes in demand), 
be used as sources of lumber and pulp, while taiga remains uncut and 
be used as a carbon sink. This will be a service to all mankind, and the 
countries or regions undergoing the change-over and furnishing this 
service should be compensated by the United Nations or from some 
special intemational fund set up for the purpose. But where would the 
‘money come from to pay for such a massive programme? 

For Canada, the change would be relatively easy. The total net value 
of the Canadian pulp and paper, wood, and logging industries is 14.35 
x 10° dollars per year. Therefore, this could be compensated annually by 
what the world spends on arms every two weeks. Indeed, most of the 
cost of replacing Canadian pulp and paper, wood, and logging industries 
could come from diverting the approximately 11 x 10? dollars per year, 
which we now spend on the Canadian military establishment. The 
‘woods workers would still be woods workers, only now they would be 
engaged in planting and cating for forests instead of cutting down trees. 
Other workers, such as those in the mills and transportation, would still 
be employed in supplying and assisting the woods workers. Maybe even 
military personnel could be employed in truly patriotic and useful ways. 

Obviously, such a change will require dramatic modifications in 
economic and social strategies and systems. Our governments ate not 
‘making these changes. Indeed, they are continuing the same old 
“business as usual” routines. For example, in 1988 the International 
Conference in Toronto, entitled "The Changing Atmosphere” and 
sponsored by the Government of Canada, produced several 
recommendations which were hailed in glowing terms by the Prime 
Minister, 


‘The Conference recommended: 


1) Reduce atmospheric CO; by 20 percent of 1988 levels by the year 
2005 through imposed energy efficiency and modification of 
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supply. BUT, the Federal Government has increased CO, emissions 
by allowing increased export to the United States of Canadian 
natural gas, sufficient to cause about a 4% increase in our 
contribution to the United States’ production of atmospheric CO,. 
‘The Free Trade Agreement now makes it impossible to decrease 
this amount, The Goverment of Canada has also increased 
emissions by decreasing subsidies to such an energy-efficient mode 
of travel as the passenger train. 





The Conference recommended: 

2) Halt deforestation and increase afforestation. BUT the Provincial 
Government has signed agreements for vastly increasing the 
amount and rate of deforestation in Manitoba. 

‘The Conference recommended 

3) Devote increased resources to research programmes concemed with 
scientific aspects of the problems, BUT the Federal Government 
hhas greatly decreased support of environmental research by 
savaging the budgets of the Department of the Environment, the 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, and the National 
Research Council in the fields of research on non-fossil fuel 
sources, energy conservation, and soft-energy paths. 

‘The Conference recommended: 

4) Increase funding to non-governmental organizations _and 
educational institutions to permit the establishment and 
development of educational campaigns and others. BUT the Federal 
and Provincial governments have eliminated, decreased, or not 
increased financial support for non-governmental organizations and 
educational institutions, 

‘Are we willing to suffer the collapse of our life-support systems in 

‘order to continue blindly supporting outdated and ecologically harmful, 

governmental social and economic ideas and activities? 
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‘The Manitoba Task Force on the Environment has recommended, 
among other things, tha 


1) Because the basic rationale for clear-cutting is not ecology but 
economics, tax laws and government subsidies be restructured to 
make alternative forestry and agricultural practices more attractive 
and viable. 

M1) The Provincial and Federal governments immediately cooperate in 
1 massive programme of planting trees and shrubs as windbreaks 
and shelterbelts, wildlife refuges, watershed protection and shade, 
‘and carbon sinks, not only in rural but urban situations as well 

Il) ‘The Seal River and its entire watershed remain in natural condition 
under Priority 1 or Priority 2 of the Land Philosophy as a 
provincial or national park. 

IV) The Government of Manitoba do all in its power to persuade the 
Federal Government to install (or re-install) programmes and 
financial support to reduce drastically Canadian burning of fossil 
fuels by means of, for example: (a) encouraging and subsidizing 
train travel instead of subsidizing aircraft, bus, or automobile travel; 
(b) electrifying the transcontinental line of Canadian National 
Railways; (c) preferential use of such an energy-efficient mode of 
transportation as steel wheels powered by hydro-clectricity and 
running on ste! rails for government travel and shipping, including 
some categories of Canada Post, instead of air, bus, truck, or 
automobile travel and shipping; and (d) elimination of direct or 
indirect support of any project intended to explore for, or increase 
extraction, consumption, or export of petroleum or other fossil 
fuels 

V) The Government of Manitoba do all in its power to persuade the 
Federal Government to rescind the Free Trade Agreement with the 
United States. 

VD) ‘The Government of Manitoba do all in its power to persuade the 
Federal Government to restore the activites of the Department of 
the Environment, the Canadian Wildlife Service, the Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resources, and the National Research Council, 
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especially in the fields of pollution research, soft-energy paths, 
altemate-energy sources, and energy conservation, 


Prevention of the environmental crisis looming ahead requires 
‘dramatic and imaginative efforts such as those we have suggested 
‘Considering the magnitude of the world expenditure on machines of 
war, converting the physical resources now lost on armaments into 
actions to delay or prevent the climatic and environmental catastrophe 
of the “greenhouse effect” (whatever magnitude actually occurs) is 
clearly within the financial capability of humankind, Is it within our 
ethical capability? 
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Northern Waters: The Discovery and 
Development of the Rivers of Northern 
Manitoba 


Robert Newbury! 
Stream Hydrologist 


PHYSIOGRAPHY 


The rivers of northem Manitoba occupy a unique physiographic 
position in the centre of North America, Most rivers run outward from 
the interiors of continents, for example, the Yukon, Mackenzie 
Columbia, Mississippi, and St. Lawrence. The Mackenzie and the St. 
Lawrence drain most of Canada in long channels which follow the edge 
of the raised arc of mainly granitic rock that surrounds Hudson Bay ~ 
the Canadian Shield. The exceptions to this pattem lie in northern 
Manitoba. 

‘The Churchill and Nelson rivers drain towards the centre of the 
continent and flow across the Canadian Shield in a "short-circuited" 








‘Robert Newbury, PhD, Png. isa native of Winnipeg who studied Civil and 
‘iydrauic Enginoering atthe University of Manitoba and Johns Hopkins University. He 
tne been involved with watershed and steam research in gone Macitoba and at 
‘Wilson Creok onthe Manitoba Bsearpment for over 30 year. Currently Dr. Newbury is 
consulting and teaching courses on steam rehabilitation in Canada and Austala. In 
Manitoba, he isa Profesor of Landscape Architecture ad is retained by the Provincial 
Fheries Branch for designing habitat restoration projects 
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route to sea level at Hudson Bay. The rivers flow through a topographic 
valley in northem Manitoba which has been eroded by countless 
‘laciations along the boundary of two major geological zones of the 
Shield ~ the Superior and Churchill provinces. This valley through the 
Shield allows the interior rivers ~ the western Churchill, Saskatchewan, 
Souris, Assiniboine, Red, Rainy, English, and Winnipeg — to collect in 
Manitoba and flow directly to Hudson Bay through the Churchill and 
Nelson river channels, In apolitical sense, these are water-import rivers 
that receive waters from over @ million square kilometres of land that 
lies outside the Province. 








MG 
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Figure 1. The Nelson-Churchill Trough and Canadian Shield 
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Figure 2. Major northem Manitoba rivers which follow the Nelson- 
(Churchill valley. 


‘There are two large internal rivers that follow the Nelson Churchill 4 
Valley to Hudson Bay as well ~ the Seal on the northem edge of the 

valley, and the Hayes on the southern edge. These rivers, although not 
as large as their extra-provincial neighbours, drain most of the rest of 
northern Manitoba, 
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DISCOVERY 


By the early 1600s, explorers searching for a North-West passage 
{o India had mapped the estuaries of the Seal, Churchill, Nelson and 
Hayes rivers on Hudson Bay. In 1668, Radisson and Grossiliers traded 
furs at the mouth of the Nelson for great profit, and within two years, 
the Hudson's Bay Company was formed, with trading depots at the 
mouths of all the major rivers. At one depot, York Factory at the mouth 
of the Hayes River, the trade was particularly rich. It was discovered 
first by Henry Kelsey in 1690 and later confirmed by David Thompson 
in 1745, that the river leading fo the depot was part of a larger system 
Of channels that were connected to the interior of the continent, The 














Figure 3. Thomton’s 1685 map of the Hayes and Nelson shows the 
mysterious connection between the rivers 
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valley of the Nelson and Churchill rivers through the Canadian Shield 
was discovered and the passage from the docks of England through 
Hudson Bay to the westem plains and mountains of the interior of North 
‘America was established, York Factory became the central shipping and 
receiving port for the Hudson’s Bay trade for over 150 years. 

David Thompson, accompanying his Native wife and her family, 
discovered that there was a secret to the route taken into the interior. 










RIVERS OF THE NELSON | 

CHURCHILL TROUGH 
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Figure 4, The Echimamish connection mapped by David Thompson. 
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Because of the extended size of the Nelson and Churchill drainage 
basins, the rivers were foo large to navigate down the valley, but they 
provided navigable tributaries (the Winnipeg, Red, Assiniboine, and the 
Saskatchewan rivers) into the interior. To travel through the lower 
valley, the secret was to follow the Hayes River up to the very 
beginning of its western arm to the small valley of the Echimamish 
River. At the extreme end of this valley, the flow in the river reversed 
at a point called the Painted Stone Portage, and it became a tributary of 
the Nelson River that entered just below Lake Winnipeg ~ the staging 
‘ground for all of the intetior rivers. Once this passage was known, it 
became the major trade route to the interior for over a century, This was 
the “York Boat” route ~ the route followed by boats from York Factory 
which brought first the traders and later, the settlers to western Canada, 
Today, York Factory and the passage through the Echimamish are 
wildemes, 


DEVELOPMENT 


‘The tuming point for the waters of the Echimamish, the Painted 
Stone, was pethaps also our turning point on the rivers of northern 
‘Manitoba. The Painted Stone marked the secret route through the valley 
and was a sacted place. David Thompson (1786) stated, "The Indians, 
time out of mind, had placed fon the portage] a Manito stone in shape 
like a cobbler's lap stone but three times its size, painted red with ochre, 
o which they make some trifling offerings", The stone was removed 
and "kicked about by our ‘tolerant’ people", and the Indians were 
discouraged from camping at that place, as it wasted a day of travel 
time, 

In 1973, with the help of Sheldon McLeod, we found the site of the 
Painted Stone and replaced it, Sheldon researched the anomalous 
passage between the Hayes and Nelson rivers and concluded that indeed, 
this tiny river did flow in two directions from the middle of its basin, 
AA few years later, Charlie Quesakakapow of Norway House told us that 
Echimamish means a "river with two outlets" in Swampy Cree. 
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YORK FACTORY 


By the 1950s, the hydro-electric potential on southern Manitoba 
rivers had been fully developed. The remaining hydro sites were on the 
rivers of northern Manitoba, The Nelson and Churchill, with their 
interior drainage basins, provided the most attractive sites. The first 
dam, the Kelsey site, was built at the “grand rapid of the Nelson" to 
supply power to the nickel mine being developed with the new town of 
‘Thompson. In 1957, the people were removed from York Factory, now 
a wilderness site, and temporarily settled in York Landing on Split Lake, 
below the Kelsey dam, to provide them with transitional training 
‘opportunities. They are still there, temporarily. 


KETTLE RAPIDS 


In 1964, exploration of the lower Nelson River dam sites began. The 
traditional navigators of the Hayes River route from Cross Lake and 
Norway House were flown in to run the boats needed for the siver 
‘surveys. At the first site at Kettle Rapids, their knowledge of navigation 
and of the freeze-up and break-up of the river was essential, Duncan 
Mckay, the patriarch of the "river crews", explained that the ice in the 
Nelson "walked" from Hudson Bay each winter, reaching the first dam 
site near the Churchill railway bridge just after Christmas. He said the 
river rose over 10 mettes when it arrived. As tons of ice began to flow 
in the Nelson during the first winter of construction, nervous engineers 
raised the cofferdams surrounding the construction site several more 
‘metres to Duncan's level. On Boxing Day, the ice arrived in the rapids 
below the site. The water rose until a few centimetres began to flow 
over the cofferdams and flooding was averted. The concept of an annual 
ice regime was introduced for designing cofferdams from then on, but 
the Swampy Cree word for "the ice that walks” was lost. When 
construction began, Duncan was too old to be hired, and he retuned, on 
his own, to Cross Lake. Exploration studies were completed, but the last 
river crew was hired to pick up the garbage in the new townsite, Two 
of them were killed when the garbage truck overturned. 
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(CHURCHILL RIVER DIVERSION 


In the early hydro-electric studies, potential dam sites were 
identified on the Churchill River as well. However, these sites were not 
‘explored in detail because it appeared possible to very cheaply move the 
Churchill River from the northem side to the centre of the valley. This 
‘would be accomplished by blocking the Churchill and flooding Southern 
Indian Lake until it spilled southwards across the landscape into the Rat 
River valley. It would then flow down this valley into the Bumtwood 
River, which it would follow to Split Lake on the lower Nelson River. 
‘The diversion was several hundred kilometres long. It was completed in 
1976, the longest and one of the largest river diversions in North 
‘America, It is distinguished however, as the first large river diversion 
and lake impoundment in a widespread permafrost zone. The 
implications of this were suspected but unproven when the project was 
planned, The main unknown was how the frozen landscape that was to 
be flooded would react when it was thawed by the arm waters of the 
diversion impoundments, It did not react well, and in fact, is still 
reacting in a cycle of melting, slumping, eroding, melting, slumping, 
eroding, that may last for several hundred years. In some areas, the 
shoreline changes daily. 





SOUTHERN INDIAN LAKE, 


‘The people of Southem Indian Lake opposed this project. After 
‘many meetings and hearings, they finaly filed an injunction in the Court 
of Queen's Bench to stop the project because of its possible effects on 
their fishing, trapping, and shoreline camps. The injunction did not 
proceed to a hearing because the evidence for long-term flooding 
‘damage in permafrost regains had no precedent. The people who came 
to the hearing from Southern Indian Lake said that the White-man's 
claim that everyone gets a chance to speak in a court of law is a lie 
Basil Coloumb, who was then the mayor of the town of South Indian 
Lake, delivered the final eulogy for the lake as it had been. He said that 
when you flood the lake it changes every day, and that although he did 
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not doubt that Hydro could build new docks for the new shorelines, he 
didn’t think he could live in a new place every day. He moved to 
‘Thompson when the lake was flooded. 

‘There are more examples of our development of the rivers of 
northern Manitoba than there is time to cover in a dozen conferences on 
the people and the land, We all camry a three-hundred-year legacy of 
them, some experienced and others that we leam of only from the 
people of the North. It is easy to conclude that we have not been 
sustainable developers for the first three centuries (1690-1990), 





Figure 5, Rivers before development 
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Figure 6, Rivers committed to hydro development. 


SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT IN THE FOURTH CENTURY 


‘The physiography of the Nelson-Churchill Valley has been 
Permanently changed, The lower Churchill River has been abandoned, 
Southern Indian Lake will continue to adjust to the impounded waters, 
and the Rat-Burntwood valleys are flooded by the diverted Churchill 
flows. On the Nelson, five dams have been completed that backflood the 
immediate channel and lake systems, and more dams are either under 
construction or planned that will ultimately backflood the entire river, 
For the large extra-provincial rivers of the valley, this leaves only the 
Upper Churchill River before it enters Southern Indian Lake in a natural 
state. The two local rivers, the Hayes and the Seal, have not been 
developed and are candidates for Canadian Heritage River status, 
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Figure 7. The remaining natural rivers. 


With the remaining rivers, there is an opportunity to meet the 
minimal 12 percent natural reserve recommended by the Bruntland 
‘Commission on Sustainable Development. With the revenue from the 
developed rivers, there is an opportunity to do more. 


I would like to finish by discussing three conclusions and 
recommendations, Let me begin with an easy recommendation to 
implement, 

1) The Echimamish Conclusion ~ Speaking Cree 


‘When I first started teaching at the University of Manitoba in the 
tmid-sixties, 1 proposed that all northem researchers should take an 
immersion course in Swampy Cree, The University administration 
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thought the idea "too confining” and I did not have the confidence to 
press harder for the program, That was a mistake. Charlie 
Quesakakapow knew many more things about the rivers than just the 
‘name of the secret passage, is 

in research, not by him learning English, but by me learning Cree. This 
can be cured easily. A Cree-language project that updates the old 
Church of England dictionary and offers immersion courses in Swampy 
Cree can be accomplished with a small part ofthe funds allocated to the 
Contre for Sustainable Development. It is an investment in translating 
7,000 years of pre-development experience. 





2) The Namona Musnahikan Conclusion ~ Nelson Valley College 


About 15 years ago, I was presenting a student project on the 
development of Molson Lake for recreation that might take place when 
the new highway arrived in Norway House. My sponsor and translator 
before the Council of Elders had difficulty explaining the many books 
and air photos and maps that we said we used to support our 
conclusions. The problem, he explained to me afterwards, was that in 
the old language there was no word for books in general and only a 
word that meant the Bible, He thought they would not believe us if that 
as our source. Instead, he translated what we were saying as namona 
‘musnahikan, not from the book, but substituted "they went on the land 
and it taught them these things’, I have thought a lot about that phrase, 
Basil Coloumb's predictions, and sustainable development. 

‘The two reactions to the loss of rivers and Takes as living places in 
the North have been to call for more research and monitoring studies, 
‘and when they don’t change anything, to appeal to the courts or an 
arbitrator for damages. Researchers, consultants, and lawyers get richer, 
and the rivers become poorer and poorer places on which to live. A 
decade ago, I would have been in the "more studies group" with most 
of the academics, but I had (0 stop to think about it before doing the 
next “whole lake obituary". We do not need more studies; we need a 
better philosophy of development - one that is different from the 
exploitive one that we have followed for three centuries. 
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‘The second recommendation then is a litle more complex. We need 
to learn how to live on the remaining rivers in a way that does not 
destroy them. This learning will have to come from the people who have 
known how to live there for 70 centuries. Sustainable development 
education may be our current way of expressing this need. It might take 
the form of a college which draws upon the Cree culture, teaches the 
Cree language, and translates the oral traditions of survival from the few 
elders that are left. This college must be located in the Nelson Valley, 
and it must be namona musnahikan ~ we must learn how to be taught 
by the land. These objectives are not overly romanticized fantasy, they 
are taken directly from the successful charter of the Yukon College in 
Whitehorse, 





3). The Missi Tawow Conclusion — from the Norther Flood Committee 
fo a Northem Water and Power Commission 


‘Missi tawow ~ "Come in, there is lots of room for you" — is one of 
the friendly greetings given in Swampy Cree, It is time to retumn the 
greeting, 

Over our three centuries of occupation we began (0 think of 
Manitoba's northem rivers as common property. In the last few decades, 
they have once again become valuable to us, not for transportation or 
recreation, but for generating hydro-electric power, We forgot about who 
lived there, about York Factory and the Hayes River, and the people 
who brought the mail from the English ships. Partly as a reparation, and 
partly because we have done such a poor job of developing it, I think 
we should give the hydro-electric potential back to the northem people. 

‘A new "Northem Water and Power Commission” would generate 
and sell power from the Nelson Churchill development to Manitoba 
Hydro and other importing utilities. Instead of a Northem Flood 
Committee in continuing conflict with development, the five 
communities and South Indian Lake would own the development and 
control its effects. Water rentals that are now paid to general revenue 
‘could be locally allocated to communities that have suffered damages 
from the development instead of going through our present court system. 
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‘The local communities would have input into water-level operations 
through their representatives on the Commission (perhaps even the 
Churchill River would be developed without diversions.) These 
developments would be planned in the valley and not in the south. 
Programs at the new Nelson Valley College could be directed towards 
employment by the Commission. 

Is this last conclusion too great a leap? Essentially, we are asking 
the people whose resources we are using to share in the profits and 
direct their development, Ontario Hydro is planning their first joint 
hydro plant with a local Cree band this year. The Yukon Land 
Settlement includes control over hydro sites. The James Bay Cree do not 
assume that any more hydro-electric sites can be developed as common 
property. 

In conclusion, this is a conference about people and the Iand, and 
in my case, the water, The people I have talked about were my friends 
and teachers, Some of them would not wish to know a White man now, 
When Playgreen Lake was flooded by the Jen-Peg dam, Charlie 
Quesakakapow told me to go home. He said he was wortied about our 
culture and not his own because ours was immature and his was older 
and stronger, I agreed. I came home, 














‘Top: Rat River valley before flooding 
Bottom: Rat River valley after flooding 





‘Top: South Indian Lake shoreline before flooding 
Bottom: South Indian Lake shoreline after flooding 
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What It Means for a Company to Work in the 
North 


Paul A. Richards* 
Repap Manitoba 


We have heard this moming from some speakers who believe that 
large-scale forestry development should be bypassed in favour of small 
development, or even thatthe entire pulp, paper, and lumber industry in 
‘Canada should be shut down, with the hundreds of thousands of laid-off. 
workers being employed using the defense budget. To protect the 
environment one person suggested we electrify the railroads, while 
‘another person was greatly concemed about the social and 
environmental implications of hydro-electric power development to 
Native communities. There are obviously no easy answers, 

(On Friday, Repap Manitoba will celebrate its first anniversary. On 
May 4, 1989, with the acquisition of the Manfor complex at The Pas, 
we became a "corporate presence" in northem Manitoba. While this 
presence is comparatively new, I believe we are uniquely qualified to 








Paul Richards was appointad Vice President and General Manager of REPAP 
MANITOBA in the spring of 1989. In his new postion Me, Richards is responsible for 
‘oversecing the day to day operation of the ail at The Pas a8 well as supervising the plans 
for moderization. Prior to his appointment, Mr. Richanls worked for five years the 
Mill. Manager for REPAP MIRAMICHI ia New Brunswick. He bis over 20 years 
experience in the pulp and paper industry working for such companies as MacMillan 
Dioedel Le. and Irving Pulp and Paper Ld. Mr. Richards graduated from St. Francis 
Xavier University in Nova Scotia and went on to rvsive his Bachelor of Chemical 
Engineering Degree from the Technical Univeity of Nove Seota, 
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comment on what it means for a company to work in the North, not 
only because of the “freshness” of our experience, but also because of 
the high public profile of our development program. Based on Repap's 
experience, my remarks address what it means for a company to work 
in the North from three related perspectives: 
1) generally, what it means to do business in the North; 
2) more specifically, what it means to do business in northern 
Manitoba; and 

3) what it means for a company to initiate a major development 
program in the North at a time of growing and unprecedented 
‘environmental awareness, 

Repap has a comprehensive one-billion dollar development program 
which will see major investment in mill capacity, environmental- 
protection technology, and expanded harvesting and reforestation, This 
program will result in some 1,000 new jobs, 800 of which will be in 
forest operations across our Forest-Management Licence Arca. In 
addition, we will secure the future of the 850 jobs in our current 
operations by continuing Repap's track record of improving under 
performing facilities. These plans have raised the following tired 
‘comments on countless occasions during the past year: 

“Why would you want to locate in Northern Manitoba?” 

“The winters are cola! 

"You are 400 miles from nowhere". 

Most importantly, "How do you get people to go there to work?" 

“Who would want to live there?" 

‘You have all heard these comments before. We, too, have heard 
them with regard to our other two Canadian operations — Newcastle, 
New Brunswick and Prince Rupert, British Columbia, which are also 
located in northem settings. 

Let me dispel a misconception about the North, There is no shortage 
of highly motivated, energetic individuals. What has been in short 
supply is opportunity for people to fulfil their potential. True, there may 
be some lack in the variety of skills, not because a talent was lacking, 
but rather because the opportunity to develop and use the skills never 
presented itself, To counter these concems, Repap has committed 20 
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million dollars to training as part of its development program. These 
funds will be used to upgrade current employees for more demanding 
positions and to train new employees. However, one million dollars have 
been earmarked for training suitable applicants from communities across 
our Forest Management Licence Area for technical and professional 
Positions, ‘Ths fall, eight students will be sponsored in such faculties as 
Forestry, Engineering, and various technologies. Additional trainees will 
be recruited in future years. Those of you who keep abreast of the 
literature on management techniques will recognize this as a classic 
example of "win/win’, Local residents receive an opportunity for 
education, financial assistance, and a job upon graduation, The Company 
benefits from well-qualified employees who, we believe, will want to 
live and work in the North. We are particularly interested in Native 
participation in this program. 

‘There is another reality of doing business in the North. Typically, 
large companies from outside the North mobilize the technological, 
financial and marketing resources that are essential for a resource-based 
economic development. In the past, these “intruders” were frequently 
insensitive to the impacts of development on the local area. History 
provides many lessons on how not to proceed, for example, the lack of 
enduring economic benefits to local people, insensitivity to local life 
styles, and adverse impacts on the environment. History also teaches us 
to be humble, to recognize that we don't know everything, and that we 
ccan and must do better. So, clearly, the foremost components of the 
corporate presence in northem Manitoba are that of a major employer 
and a backbone of the local economy, not to mention the net 
contributions to provincial economic activity, which are not well 
understood outside the North, This central economic role and our 
utilization of the natural-resource endowment are accompanied by a 
‘tremendous responsibility in how we respect the environment, and how 
‘our day-to-day business decisions impact northemers. Let me deal 
briefly with each of these. 

First, respect for the environment. My choice of words, "first the 
environment", is not by chance. Today, environmental responsibility is 
absolutely essential for business, One can no longer have a successful 
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business without respecting the environment for tomorrow. I sense that 
corporations across the North are becoming increasingly committed to 
this principle, but le there be no uncertainty about Repap's position on 
environmental questions. We believe in a clean, healthy and safe 
environment for employees, the public, and the regions where we 
‘operate. To this end, we are committed to responsible environmental 
practices in out manufacturing, forest, laboratory, and office operations 
~ cases meeting or bettering the regulations and laws of the day. 

In Line with this policy, Repap will upgrade facilites and modify 
‘operations as appropriate. We have already spent more than one million 
dollars on cleaning up the pollution of Manfor, and will spend a further 
five million dollars this year. From 1986 to 1989, Repap Enterprises 
spent 126 million dollars on environmental projects. From 1990 to 1994, 
projected environmental expenditures total 234 million dollars. AS a 
continuing effort, Repap conducts and monitors research and process 
developments to determine the best practical means of minimizing the 
impact of operations on the environment 

We are committed to managing the forest on a sustained-yild basis; 
that is, the forest will grow at such a rate that the volume of wood 
removed will be replaced in time for the next harvest, Management of 
harvesting and reforestation will ensure that forests will be perpetually 
sustained. Repap Manitoba will ensure that reforestation occurs on 100 
Percent of areas cut each year (a higher level of reforestation than 
Manfor was undertaking in 1989). One of the conditions under which 
we are authorized to harvest timber is a requirement that, within a 
seven-year period cut areas must be fully restocked to standards set by 
the government. To achieve these standards, we undertake a range of 
forest-management activities including natural regeneration, tree 
Planting, stand tending, and regeneration surveys 10 monitor the 
effectiveness of reforestition programs. If Repap docs not meet 
govemment standards for restocking the forest, the Company must 
Undertake further reforestation activities within the next three years at 
its sole expense 

Many individuals perceive forest product companies as cutting down 
trees. This is only one side of the equation, for itis more accurate to say 
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wwe are in the business of harvesting and growing trees. Last year Repap 
planted four million trees; in 1990, 5.5 million trees will be planted. As 
well, this season will see the 20-millionth tree planted on the 
Company's Forest-Management License Area, 

The second area of responsibility forthe northern corporate presence 
is economic. In this regard, how we conduct our business is no less 
important than what we do. Because northem corporations are 
responsible, either directly or indirectly, for by far the largest share of 
economic activity in local communities, we must be sensitive to the 
impacts on our employees, contractors, suppliers, and the local business 
and service sectors. Decisions made in light of the vagaries of the 
business cycle, exchange-rate fluctuations and the like, ripple rapidly 
through our communities. Since our decisions impact individuals, 
families and, indeed, entire communities, they must be carefully 
reasoned, well communicated, and implemented with sensitivity to local 
conditions. 

‘The North has a pressing need for economic development that is 
‘compatible with the needs and aspirations of northern people. A broad 
spectrum of northemners made this point time and time again during last 
summer's Clean Environment Commission hearings on the first phase 
‘of our development. My paraphrasing does not do justice to their 
‘eloquent presentations on the 80 to 90 percent unemployment rate, 
heavy dependence on social assistance, low educational-achievement 
levels, high incidence of health problems, and the inadequacy of 
traditional resource activities to alone meet today's income and 
employment needs. They graphically underscored the need for economic 
evelopment. At the same time, they argued that development must 
respect the environment, leaving no doubt that they will be active in 
ensuring that this is the case. Expressed another way, in contemporary 
terms, northemers are insisting upon sustainable development 

From Repap Manitoba's perspective, a reality of doing business in 
the North is conducting business in a manner that benefits the 
communities where we operate. Our billion-dollar-plus development 
program will provide tremendous opportunity across our Forest 
Management Licence Area, We have taken steps to ensure that 
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northemers generally, and in particular, those of Native ancestry, are 
able to benefit from our development program. 

Let's talk specifics, With the cooperation of a forward-looking group 
of unions who comprise the Building Trades Council, employment 
reference was negotiated for local residents and people of Native 
ancestry for the construction of our phase-one development, We are 
working with local Native companies to develop supplies and services, 
and with Moose Lake loggers and the IWA, to position that operation 
on a firm foundation for future viability and growth. We are in 
preliminary discussions with a number of individuals, communities, and 
Native groups conceming future harvesting, transportation, road 
construction, and silviculture activities. 

‘The history of northern development in Manitoba is well understood 
by Repap. We want to listen to, and understand, the concerns and 
aspirations of northemers. A reality of doing business today is that 
stringent regulatory requirements must be met before large-scale 
Corporate projects can proceed in the North. A license under the 
Manitoba Environment Act must be obtained. I do not believe the rigour 
and intensity of this process is well recognized by Manitobans, perhaps 
because the procedure is relatively new. But let me assure you, speaking 
as a project proponent, the procedure is demanding and thorough, The 
process we are undertaking in Manitoba is probably the most rigorous 
ever applied in examining a single Canadian company's forest- 
‘management operations. Even today, we cannot conduct any harvesting 
or reforestation activity without ensuring all provincial legislation, 
regulations, and guidelines are met. The Company is required to 
undertake comprehensive environmental-impact assessments, the 
objective of which is to ensure that all reasonable steps are undertaken 
to assess impacts. It is conceivable that such assessments may 
‘occasionally preclude development, but in the vast majority of instances, 
the likely result is to yield better enhancement, mitigation, and 
‘monitoring to the benefit of both the natural environment and the people 
of the North. 

Shortly, we will be initiating an environmental-impact assessment 
of our forest-management plan. One of the first actions will be extensive 
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Community and interest group, information-gathering meetings. A team 
of environmental and social scientists will examine potential impacts 
according to the study terms of reference or guidelines issued by the 
Department of Environment. Upon completion of this study, we again 
will consult communities and interest groups with the results of the 
environmental impact assessment, The next step is a public hearing 
before an independent panel of the Clean Environment Commission, 

In this process, there willbe full and open examination of questions 
that are important to all of us ~ the effects on wildlife, on Native 
People, on other resource users who share the forests, on sustainability 
ofthe forest and forest ecosystems, and many other questions. The key 
is that there is a process for two-way communication between the public 
and Repap which allows for full examination of important questions 
before the project proceeds, The same procedure will take place for our 
phase-two mill development 

I wish to make a final comment in response to criticism about the 
size of our Forest Management Licence Area. The Repap area is 
virtually identical in size to the area allocated to Manfor, but it is 
reconfigured. To quote Dr. Gordon Baskerville, Dean of Forestry and 
Head of the Department of Forest Resources at the University of New 
Brunswick 

Surely the issue is not who has management and cutting 
rights, but rather what is the quality of the management, and is 
the harvest level consistent with management in the long term. 
Its convenient to claim that large companies are not able 

to manage resources as well as small local companies, or as 

individuals. The overwhelming evidence in Canadian forests 

is that the most degraded ones are those in small ownerships ~ 

there are some great examples of good management at this 

scale, but the average is atrocious, The best examples of forest 

‘management over long periods of time (several decades) in 

‘Canada are in forest management by industry, where there has 

been a long-term two-way commitment of ‘this land must 

support this mill’ (New Business, March, 1990), 

While Repap has been given forest-harvesting and management 
responsibility for this area, we continue to share the forests with other 
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resource users, and in doing so must meet all provincial regulations, A 
final point that is not well recognized is that at full-scale production, 
Repap will harvest annually less than one half of one per cent of the 
land area in our Forest Management Licence Area. 

‘A final reality of the northern corporate presence that I wish to 
address is perhaps the most frustrating, I am told by long-term residents 
Of the North that too many Manitobans believe Manitoba ends at the 
northern Perimeter Highway around Winnipeg. The concentration of 
Population in the province's urban South, the centralization of media 
effort in Winnipeg, an unwillingness by many to understand the 
sustainable development principles inherent in many renewable resource 
sectors in the North, and lack of knowledge of the economic importance 
of resource industries leave northerners with the perception that we do 
‘not participate fully in determining the future of our region and our 
province. All of this presents a major challenge to corporations in the 
North and indeed to all northemners. In effect, people who have never 
been, let alone lived, in the North feel they understand the needs there 
‘and attempt to dictate what they perceive is best for the North, It 
appears we have the additional task of educating southerners in the 
northern realities and way of life. 

In closing, I would like to thank the academic community at the 
University of Manitoba for offering the opportunity for someone from 
the business world to provide a perspective on the corporate presence in 
northern Manitoba today. However, I would be remiss if I did not close 
with a few words specifically for northemers who are here today, and 
I recognize a number of you scattered throughout the room, 

Large corporations can appear intimidating, but remember we too 
are people. Like you, we live and work in the North; we have families 
and aspirations for our children, We share your concerns about the 
environment and the need for economic development, Since acquiring 
Manfor, we have made major strides in improving environmental 
performance and securing an optimistic economic future. Our 
commitment is to continue this improvement and extend this success to 
other areas of corporate life in Manitoba's North, 














‘Top: Delimbing trees at the roadside 
Bottom: A skidder unloading trees at the roadside 








Salvage lumber operation following a forest fire in eastern Manitoba 











‘What the Corporate Presence Means to 
Northern People 


Philip Fontaine! 
Provincial Leader 
Assembly of Manitoba Chiefs 


‘There are some themes, from an Aboriginal perspective, which must 
structure any discussion of the relationship between corporate activities 
in the North and Aboriginal People. One such theme is the time 
perspective. Aboriginal People have been in the North for thousands of 
years and, perhaps surprising to some, expect to stay in the North for 
thousands of years to come. Corporate activity, on the other hand, in the 
Aboriginal experience, is something that is temporary, on-and-off, and 
involves fly-by-night operations, 

Another theme is power, specifically how power over the North has 
rested, not with the Aboriginal People, but with the South, It is 
associated with corporate headquarters in Winnipeg, Montreal, the 
United States, and with governments whose concem for welfare is 
direoted primarily towards corporate welfare rather than the well-being 
of northem People. 

‘The third theme underpinning my discussion is that Aboriginal 
People are caught in @ kind of double bind with regard to development. 








L. Philip Fontaine bas been & Chie of the Sapkoong Fist Nation (Fort Alexander) 
and is presenly leader of the Assembly of Manitoba Chiefs. His experience includes 
prominent positions with the Federal Government. A graduate of the Univenily of 
Manitoba, he isa frequent lecturer a his and other universities 
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We lose out if we oppose it (obs and opportunities will pass us by) and 
wwe lose out if we participate (resources and pursuits related to the 
‘Aboriginal use of the land will be lost), 

‘These three themes, the time perspective, the issue of power, and 
the double bind facing Aboriginal People, bring to light related issues, 
‘many of which are not hope-inspiring to First Nations People. However, 
I wish to say right at the start of this presentation that now, more than 
ever, Aboriginal People recognize the need to articulate an active role 
for themselves in shaping the future of the North, Our work in resource- 
‘management areas, including, for example, Manitoba Keewatinowi 
Okimakanak Inc. (the political organization for 25 northern 
communities), is indicative of this, as are our attempts to establish a 
‘more substantial role in the decision-making process in these fields. So 
iy perspective has to be not only that of a realist, aware of what has 
but also of someone involved with many others in a 
forceful attempt to develop a more hopeful future for the North, 

(One of the most-quoted phrases from the Treaties is: "for as long as 
‘the sun shines, the grass grows and the rivers flow". This was the 
expression that describes the timelessness of these sacred agreements, 
In the Treaties, Aboriginal People’s rights to hunt and fish were secured 
in perpetuity. What, in fact, was said was that the Aboriginal People 
retained the right to the only pursujts that then existed in northem 
‘Manitoba. The important point, then, is not only that Aboriginal People 
retained hunting and fishing rights, but retained the rights to eam a 
living in these pursuits and with the technology at hand, No one, 
certainly no Aboriginal person, foresaw that rivers would be dammed 
and flows reversed, or that massive areas of northern Manitoba would 
be the subject of extensive logging operations. What has happened 
during the roughly one hundred years since we gave up so much of our 
resources (for what we believed was a secure future) is that new sources 
Of livelihood have emerged ~ sources which no one envisaged at the 
time. Also, these sources, most of which are related to large-scale 
resource extraction, act most severely on our traditional pursuits and do 
‘ot result in benefits which in any way off-set their negative effects 
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‘There has been a continuous reinterpretation of what our treaty 
rights mean. What was clearly seen by Aboriginal People as a right to 
a livelihood has become more and more interpreted literally as rights 
justo hunt, fish and trap. How is this increasingly iteral interpretation 
Of the Treaties to be understood? To my mind, itis intimately tied to the 
competition between Aboriginal People and non-Aboriginals Yor jobs 
‘and other resources in the wage-economy of the North. If Aboriginal 
People had preferential access to the jobs based on their rights to a 
livelihood, this would have been detrimental to the interests of 
non-Aboriginal People, So a literal interpretation results. 

‘However, our rights to hunt and fish are increasingly becoming of 
lite value. Hydro-electric dam flooding and its concomitant results, 
Jogging operations, mining, the creation of roads and non-Aboriginal 
settlements are all things that in fact drastically reduce the benefits we 
ccan derive from hunting and fishing. The environment is turned into 
mono-crops, the habitats for muskrat and beaver are destroyed, and 
pollution has become a severe problem with fishing. At the same time, 
‘we get charged under laws such as the Migratory Birds Convention Act. 

‘This brings me to one of the points I want to make, The North is 
being continuously reshaped, with enormous effects on wildlife. These 
effects lead to court cases that pit marginalized Aboriginal People 
harvesting increasingly marginalized resources against present-day 
nother developments, 

All this is taking place in a context where Aboriginal People see 
themselves as those who will always be in the North, AIl too often, one 
hears or reads statements to the effect that Aboriginal People will soon 
leave their communities and join suburbia, Well, that has been said for 
just about a hundred years, and it has not come about. Instead, I think 
itis important to point out that there has never been as many Aboriginal 
persons living in Aboriginal communities as there are now. And there 
is every reason to believe that the population explosion we are 
experiencing at present will continue to manifest itself in an increasing 
Population for a long time to come. So, however much non-Aboriginal 
society may wish otherwise, Aboriginal communities will continue to 
grow for some time, An Aboriginal person living a hundred years ago 
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‘would have been amused at suggestions that Aboriginal People would 
<desert their communities and join suburbia, { am similarly amused today 
at the same suggestion. 

‘So, to Aboriginal People, the North is not a romantic infatuation, 
not "a place to be developed", and not a place where one goes to make 
good money, To us, it is the land of our forefathers, our land, and, we 
hope, our children's land. This means that, in our perspective, the North 
is the place that will have to sustain us for generations ahead. That is 
the starting point - that the potential for making a living in the North 
‘must not be dismantled, What we do in the North must serve this end 
to sustain us now, and to sustain us for generations to come. 

In spite of the difficult conditions under which Aboriginal People 
‘often live in the North, where unemployment is rampant, and an array 
of other social ills are common, we still carry on a conservationist. 
attitude, A good example is the study that was made of the migratory 
birds harvest. Aboriginal People were estimated to be responsible for 
five percent of the duck harvest and seven per cent of the goose harvest 
‘The rest, well over 90 per cent, was taken by non-Aboriginal People ~ 
hardly what you would expect if you look at the 44 cases of violations 
of the Migratory Birds Act involving Native People presently before the 
Court of Queen's Bench in Manitoba, on appeal by the Federal 
Government. Another example is the build-up of the moose herd as a 
result of a joint agreement involving The Pas Indian Band. 

‘These comments serve to focus on two important points. The first 
is that Aboriginal People do not see large-scale resource developments 
as the only future for the North. On the contrary, we believe that 
‘management of all northern resources is important, and that 
developments must not make it impossible to harvest wildlife, fish, and 
other truly sustainable resources. The second is that Aboriginal People 
have been unfairly portrayed as substantial contributors to the depletion 
of these resources. In fact, when we are given an opportunity to become 
involved in the management of these resources, and hence reap some 
rewards of our caring attitudes in these matters, we have demonstrated 
‘a number of success stories. 
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So far, I have pointed to one dimension of Aboriginal life in the 
North — our fundamental belief that a profound attachment to the land 
is essential to our well-being, and that a renewed linkage of our 
‘communities to local resources is essential. This does not mean that we 
‘oppose any other developments. It means that we have another time 
dimension when we evaluate what should be going on in the North. 
‘Whatever surplus a corporate financial statement may show, to us it is 
still in the red if it represents an activity that destroys our future, the 
habitat of the North 

This brings me to the next issue ~ power. I intend to say something 
‘more than the obvious, that Aboriginal People are in large measure 
powerless when it comes to having a real say in northem development. 
Let me start by pointing out that the perception of power is to some 
extent a question of where you stand. A labour union representative may 
well feel he or she isin an adversarial position to the representatives of 
the shareholders. These representatives may well feel that they are 
adversaries of governments who tax them or make their companies 
conform to environmental and workplace-safety standards, So our 
society is in large measure structured around opposing forces, and the 
Power the various parties feel is a reflection of the success each 
perceives they have achieved in their dealings with others. To some 
‘small extent, representatives of the Aboriginal communities have been 
invited fo become one of the actors in these negotiations between 
representatives of business, labour and government. 

However, there is a major problem here, Aboriginal People rarely 
feel that we are one party among a number of other parties. Instead, we 
often are made to feel that we are the only party on one side in the 
negotiations, up against all the other parties. We perceive a symbiotic 
relationship among business, labour, and government; these parties may 
have disagreements in some areas, but are united in a number of key 
issues against Aboriginal People. 1 am here referring to the basic 
philosophy behind activities in the North, directed by non-Aboriginal 
People. Environmental consequences are seen as manageable, 
developments as inherently good, and a belief that the future will take 
care of itself if we just clean up our act. There is, from an Aboriginal 
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Perspective, a kind of tunnel vision here, where the full and true 
consequences of what is taking place are not considered, 

Let me give you an example conceming my own community of 
Sagkeeng (Fort Alexander). In 1926, when Pine Falls came into being 
jn what was then the northem frontier from the Winnipeg horizon, 
‘company representatives came in and covered a table with one-dollar 
bills, In cohort with the Federal Government, they convinced the 
‘community that it had better accept what was on the table in exchange 
forthe land that was to become Pine Falls. This was, of course, the first 
step in the destruction of the natural environment around Sagkeeng. 
Today, the forests are no longer forests, but woodlots. The Winnipeg 
River is a mess and riverbank erosion, helped by the power dams along. 
the Winnipeg River, causes the remains of long-buried people to topple 
<down and become exposed at low water 

This destruction ofthe environment has also, to significant degree, 
been paralleled by friction among the people in Sagkeeng those who 
by and large have been the victims of progress, and non-Aboriginal 
People who through wage labour have been able to draw some benefit 
from what has taken place. White power has also manifested itself in the 
fact that governmental offices, including the Indian Agent (for a long 
time), the hospital, store, and the Liquor Commission outlet, are all 
located outside Sagkeeng 

The point of allthis is not to provide just another litany about our 
suffering. What is important for me to point out is that as far as our 
perceptions go, what is called resource development is not something 
that is separate from the rest of our history of interaction with 
non-Natives, Infact, we may well argue that the history of Aboriginal 
misery during this century has as one of its themes: "How the expanding 
frontiers of non-Native natural-esource exploitation has shunted us 
aside, impoverished us, led to land loss, and to the destruction of our 
environment”, 

This is not 1926, but 1990, Surely many things have changed. There 
ate now thousands and thousands of our people in Manitoba who are 
‘unemployed, and the social ils in evidence in our communities are well 
known to you all. The things that should help us out of this impasse 
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don’t work if employment programs, such as the one involving the 
Limestone Dam Project, fail. If they were successful, they would at least 
help our people derive some temporary benefits. But they stumble, both 
because of what we perceive as a non-conducive framework (where the 
uunions play their part) and the aggression and hostility toward our 
People, often experienced in mixed company. There is, to my mind, a 
arly invisible dealer here, offering our people a bad hand. 

‘The experience from way back in time at Sagkeeng, with regard to 
employment opportunities, is in large measure repeated today in other 
parts of Manitoba. But surely one can no longer get our people to give 
up their land for a table full of one-dollar bills, No, at least the tables 
are now considerably larger, but the problem is the same, We ate, as 
Aboriginal People, up against a non-Aboriginal world where the issue 
is still seen as how to buy Native compliance for large-scale 
developments and a reduced cost base. When the government argues that 
all agreements with Native Peoples must contain the extinguishment of 
any aboriginal caveat in the areas ceded, the government, as the 
representative of economic interests, is just interested in a modern 
version of the Land Treaties, and to its mind, better treaties, Of course, 
Aboriginal People should be compensated for their losses, but the point 
is that we are confronted with an adversary. The stance on the part of 
‘non-Aboriginal society is not to involve our People in the future of the 
North, but to clean out the Aboriginal interest, confine it to some 
well-defined places, and then go ahead as it sees fit. And more often 
than not, in 1871, in 1926, as well as today, we are compelled to take 
what we can get. 

Even in areas where many interest groups should grant us some 
competency, we are excluded. In my view, Aboriginal People and 
sustainable development are just about one and the same. By sustainable 
development I mean life-styles that are truly sustainable, But when the 
Sustainable Development Institute was established in this province, 
where on the Board or otherwise in the Institute's operation do we see 
‘anyone that has the experience of being close to the land the way 
Aboriginal People have been? I am certain nowhere 
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have tried to show here how we as Aboriginal People envisage 
some of the things presently going on in northem Manitoba. And this 
brings me to the double bind I mentioned in the beginning. We have a 
feeling that we are doomed if we do and damned if we don't participate 
in large-scale projects, and in corporate big-league activities. In large 
measure we feel that we are up against a pretty monolithic 
non-Aboriginal society. But from an Aboriginal perspective, we want to 
see developments in the North that combine gainful activities with non- 
destruction of the environment. Some of these activities should be vastly 
expanded resource extraction with respect to regenerating sources, where 
these sources have to be intensively and carefully managed. But to just 
wish these things is not enough. Development issues are also people 
issues, Development has consequences for the environment as well as 
for people. 

Instead of wishing for good results, and carrying on with the kind 
of adversarial positions that we have so far encountered, which has led 
to the shunting aside of Aboriginal People, we simply have to arrive at 
4 situation where Aboriginal People play a prominent part in the actual 
decision-making process, Instead of decisions being made about 
‘Aboriginal People as part of resource-development decision packages, 
Aboriginal People should be actively involved in all aspects and phases 
Of the various processes. The vehicle through which we arrive at this 
integration must be through Aboriginal People as owners with equity in 
the resource-development activities. We must participate more directly 
in decision-making, since it is only through this kind of process that I 
believe Aboriginal People can get out of an impossible double bind. So 
what I am looking for is a reformulation of relationships in the North, 
‘with Aboriginal People playing an integral par. Instead of an adversarial 
situation where the Aboriginal People lose out, we must be real partners 
in what goes on, Our stake will not only be what we are able to put in 
today, but also the fate of future generations. 

If this new relationship is to ever work, we will have to agree upon 
the ground rules about the kinds of development we all wish to see, and 
how these are to be implemented. The situation is untenable where an 
Aboriginal opinion is accepted only as long as it conforms to what other 
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parties have already defined as their position. If the Aboriginal interest 
ccan shift the focus of the corporate interest in the North towards the 
Jong term, secure a recognition that development issues are people 
issues as much as anything else, and also ensure that itis recognized as 
expressive of a people with a special relationship to the North, I believe 
at least we have made a stat 
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Pursuing Aboriginal Land Rights 


P.L.A.H. Chartrand! 
Department of Native Studies 
University of Mantitoba 


INTRODUCTION 


Are Aboriginal land rights incompatible with northem development? 
I think not, The pursuit of Aboriginal land rights involves an attempt by 
the Aboriginal Peoples to join Canada, The place that is made for the 
pursuit of aboriginal land rights in any vision of northern development 
depicts the view that is held regarding the place of Aboriginal People in 
Canadian society today. 

In this brief presentation T shall attempt to describe the nature of the 
legal basis for aboriginal land claims. I shall refer to some of the early 
notions that have helped to confuse understanding of land rights, and I 
shall argue that northem planners have a role to play in seeking a 
Comprehensive and principled approach to the resolution of land rights. 
Such an approach is necessary because the pursuit of aboriginal land 
rights is the means by which Aboriginal Peoples seek to open the door 
for entry into Canadian society. 





‘aul LAH. Chartrand, B.A., LLB (Hons), LLML, a Métis, teaches native lw in 
‘he Department of Native Stodies atthe University of Manitoba He has published aries, 
‘mostly inthe fed of lw, and isthe author of Manitoba's Métis Settlement Scheme of 
1870, University of Saskatcbewan Native Law Cente, 199. He is advisor to Aboriginal 
‘organizations and governmental agencies inthe areas of lw and policy 
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THE LEGACY OF THOUGHT INHERITED BY CONTEMPORARY NORTHERN 
PLANNERS 


Itis very easy for non-Aboriginal planners of northern development 
to forget about the existence of the interests of aboriginal inhabitants of 
northern lands. One should not too easily ascribe personal blame to the 
individual planners for that. We are all culture-bound, and there is a 
Jong-standing Canadian perspective that Aboriginal People are in fact a 
part of the land and are to be treated, as the land is, as an aspect of 
‘Commercial ventures. Let me cite just one expression of this perspective. 
In RV. Syliboy,' decided in 1929, a court in Nova Scotia declared: 


.~A civilized nation first discovering a country of uncivilized 
people or savages held such country as its own until such time 
as by treaty it was transferred to some other civilized nation. 
‘The savages’ rights of sovereignty even (sic) of ownership were 
never recognized, Nova Scotia had passed to Great Britain not 
by gift or purchase from or even by conquest of the Indians but 
by treaty with France, which had acquired it by priority of 
iscovery and ancient possession; and the indians passed with 
it (emphasis added), 


This perspective has infested American thought also, but academic 
‘opinion there has for long denounced its odious nature, Felix Cohen, the 
pre-eminent analyst of "American Indian law" called it the "menagerie 
theory” 





the theory that Indians are less than human and that their 
relation (o their lands is not the human relation of ownership 
but rather something similar to the relation that animals bear to 
the areas in which they may be temporarily confined.? 


In language which bears striking relevance to the contemporary 
Canadian land-claims situation, Cohen explained: 


other subtler sources of the "menagerie" theory of Indian 
reservations which are seldom set forth in legal briefs but exert 
4 deep influence on public administration. One of the most 
insidious of these is the doctrine that the only good Indian is a 
dead Indian, whence it follows, by frontier logic, that the only 
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{good Indian title is one that has been extinguished, through 
transfer to a white man or a white man's government.? 


Canadian civilization has lagged behind in unshackling itself of its 
unsavoury heritage. As recently as 1970 Chief Justice Davey of the 
British Columbia Court of Appeal confidently declared in court that; 


--the Indians on the mainland of British Columbia...were 
undoubtedly at the time of settlement a very primitive people 
with few ofthe institutions of civilized society, and none at all 
‘of our notions of private propemty.. I ee no evidence to justify 
‘conclusion that the aboriginal rights claimed by the successors 
of these primitive people are ofa kind that it should be assumed 
the Crown recognized them when it acquired the mainland of 
British Columbia by occupation 





‘This extreme view was expressly rejected in the Supreme Court of 
Canada in 1973 by Mr. Justice Hall’ This unhealthy perspective, it is 
to be hoped, has been finally consigned to the dust bin of history by the 
recognition and affirmation, in the Constitution Act of 1982, of the 
aboriginal and treaty rights of the Aboriginal Peoples of Canada’ 


THE BASIS OF ABORIGINAL TITLE REQUIRES A JUST POLITICAL RESOLUTION 
OF OUTSTANDING CLAIMS. 


‘The nature and scope of the rights that are protected by Section 35 
have yet to be elaborated by the courts, but one of the aboriginal rights, 
that of aboriginal tile (0 the land, has been expressly recognized by 
Canadian law,” and it is this particular legal right that has been the 
‘basis for the settlement of aboriginal land claims, 

Aboriginal title is based on occupancy or possession of land, So, in 
legal terms, aboriginal tile is a possessory right while other interests in 
land in the Canadian system generally derive from a source of Crown 
‘grant, The possession upon which aboriginal title is based, however, 
derives from property relations which did not form part of the Anglo- 
Canadian legal system. It is the possession of aboriginal societies, and 
this possession reaches back in time prior to the imposition of the 
Anglo-Canadian legal system. 
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‘The nature of aboriginal ttle has not yet been fully elaborated, and 
some early pronouncements based on notions of the menagerie theory 
discussed above have led to particular misunderstandings. Such 
‘uncertainty in the law, incidentally, is typical of the law as it pertains to 
Aboriginal People and reflects their general lack of access to the legal 
system, Whereas the commercial lawyer may have many precedents to 
guide their work, the analyst of ‘Native law’ is usually left to search for 
Drinciple in the absence of specific case law. I return now to an example 
of the type of analysis that has led to misunderstanding. Sir Henry 
Maine stated: 


Occupancy is the advisedly taking possession of that which at 
the moment is the property of no man, with the view of 
acquiring property in it for yourself. The objects which Roman 
lawyers called res mullius ~ things which do not or have never 
hhad an owner ~ can only be ascertained by naming them ~ e.g. 
animals, fish, and lands newly discovered or never before 
cultivated (emphasis added).* 





This aspect of what Cohen called the menagerie theory has ted to 
troubled waters in the recent development of case law pertaining to 
aboriginal tile in Australia” If land was occupied by Aboriginal People 
whom the Christian conquerors regarded as inferior to themselves, the 
lands were considered “terra nullius” — lands not occupied by anybody 
that mattered in law. Professor Smith has succinctly explained thatthe 
basis for aboriginal title lies in property relations common to all 
societies." 

A situation giving rise to a legal recognition of Aboriginal tile 
arises when a servient society's property relations become incorporated 
{nto a dominant legal system, as occured in the European domination 
of places such as Canada, the United States, New Zealand and Australia, 
‘The function or value ofthe legal recognition of the possessory interest 
in lands occupied by the aboriginal societies is that it gives these 
Servient societies a legal interest within the property institutions of the 
dominant system, This legal interest provides a basis either for 
compensation or for a political settlement. The aboriginal title is 
recognized and purchased or traded for interests that are recognized 
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Within the dominant society's property institutions. It is because 
aboriginal title is based on an institution of property, not fully 
{incorporated into the dominant legal system, thatthe cours alone cannot 
‘adequately deal with it, and extra-judicial settlements are necessary. The 
possessory relations of the servient society can not be adequately 
described in terms that have been coined in law to describe the esoteric 
Property relations of Anglo-Canadian property institutions, Recent 
supreme court pronouncements respecting the nature of aboriginal title 
‘conform with the view elaborated by Professor Smith. 

In Guerin’s case, Chief Justice Dickson admitted the inability of the 
courts to characterize aboriginal title in terms of incidents of property 
of Anglo-Canadian law: 


‘The nature of the Indians interest is therefore best characterized 

by its general inalienability, coupled with the fact that the 

Crown is under an obligation to deal with the land on the 

Indians’ behalf when the interest is surrendered. Any description 

of Indian title which goes beyond these two features is both 

unnecessary and potentially misleading."* 

‘While dealing with the legal consequences of the recognition of 
aboriginal ttle, the courts have been elaborating positive obligations of 
the govemment to deal with the aboriginal interest. Section 35 of the 
Constitution Act, 1982 has entrenched those obligations, and has 
formally opened the door for a redefinition of the broader political 
relations between aboriginal societies and the dominant society in 
Canada. It is thus through the process of land-claims negotiations based 
‘on the legal recognition of aboriginal tile that Aboriginal People have 
been seeking entrance into a just and meaningful place in Canadian 
society. This proposition is one that has received wide recognition, but 
unfortunately, little goverment response. All Canadians, including 
business leaders and northem-development planners, have a moral 
obligation to promote the pursuit of aboriginal rights. This point was 
stressed by John Ciaccia in 1977, speaking at a conference of the 
‘Canadian Petroleum Law Foundation: 
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Because of the issues involved in native claims, the business 

‘community should take a more active role in their settlement. 
You cannot hope to leave the settlement of native claims in the 
hhands of the bureaucracy and expect an early settlement 
acceptable to all sides. 
.-When you are discussing native claims, you are dealing with 
a wide spectrum of issues encompassing the cultural rights of 
‘a minority and the economic benefits which should be provided 
to a disadvantaged minority. You cannot avoid becoming 
involved in a discussion of the impact of our society on the 
natives and the effects on them, for example, of our 
administration of justice. You must seek out methods to ensure 
the participation of a people in the government process. You are 
called upon to find ways and means of assuring that a group 
with a different cultural background can thrive and flourish in 
our society.” 

‘That is what is involved in the pursuit of aboriginal land rights in the 

ccontext of northem development. Developers themselves have to get 

involved. 1 would add, however, that, in addition to the points made by 

Mr, Ciaccia, it is important also to recognize that the claims of 

Aboriginal People are not only the claims of minority groups. The 

former are grounded in history, law, and policy, and are now expressly 

entrenched in the Constitution as obligations of the highest order. The 

Federal Government's own claims policy has expressed the view that the 

pursuit of aboriginal land rights ought to be a way to open the door for 

‘Aboriginal people to participate more fairly in Canadian life 





Claims settlements have thus provided an opportunity for 
government and claimants to redefine the most fundamental 
aspects of their relationship by a process of negotiation." 

‘The problem, in areas such as northem Manitoba where treaties have 

already been signed, is that there is no such mechanism available for 

redefining the most fundamental aspects of the relationships between 

Canada and Aboriginal Peoples, This is not to say that the 

‘comprehensive claims process is particularly enlightened. ‘The point is 

that in those areas where people have been dispossessed and 

‘marginalized by treaty promises that have not been kept, there is: no 
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‘mechanism or policy in place that is based upon the recognition of the 
rights of peoples derived from the historic occupation of their homeland, 
‘The present policy for treaty areas is called a specific claims policy and 
contains none of the expression of lofty ideals to be found in the 
comprehensive claims policy. These specific claims are dealt with 
narrowly on the basis of analyses respecting the ambit of legal 
obligation. A redefinition of the proper relation between Aboriginal 
Peoples and Canada must be based upon a recognition of the rights 
derived from historic occupation of a homeland, The principles 
applicable to situations and peoples, where no treaties have been entered 
into, must apply equally to those where treaties have been signed, 

Itis to be hoped that northem planners will recognize the justice of 
‘principled approach to the pursuit of aboriginal land rights and will do 
their fair share in arriving at the kind of accommodations that will make 
the recent guarantees of aboriginal and treaty rights in the Constitution 
mean more than high-sounding rhetoric. There is enough irony already, 
in the context of hydro-electric development, in promises meant, " 
endure for so long as the waters flow", 
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Native Land Use in the North 
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‘SOUTHERN PERSPECTIVES ON NATIVE LAND USE 


I first started visiting the Canadian “bush” in my youth during the 
1950s. My family would plan its summer vacation by ordering the most 
recent road map of northwestem Ontario and looking for the dotted 
lines. These lines indicated roads under construction which would lead 
us to the “untouched wildemess", trophy-sized fish, and all 100 often a 
traffic jam of American campers and Winnebegos, Like most other non 
Natives, it never occurred to us that we were invading someone else's 
home. 

For too long a time the North has been portrayed by tourist 
Promoters as a wildemess playground for fly-in fishermen, hunters and 
adventurers. This wildemess is also sought by southern interest groups 
for a variety of other exploitive purposes including hydro developments, 





‘Rick Riewe is a Professor of Zoology atthe University of Manitoba. Since 1970 Dr. 
Riewe bas worked in the North with Native Peoples where be has studied thei land use, 
hunting statepies, wildlife ecology, winter survival, ative clothing, and the impact of 
northern developments upon the people and the and, His research interests ave cared 
him across the Northwest Terris as well as Greenland, Alska, and Siberia. fe is 
‘currently on leave atthe Canaan Cacurpolar Toate, Univesity of Alberta, whee he 
‘is coordinating the EnvironmentEcoomy section of the Arctic Eavionmental Staeey 
{or the Greea Pan. 
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forestry operations, mining and petroleum developments, wildlife 
sanctuaries, parks, military installations, scientific research stations, sea 
ports, pipelines, and airstrips. Rarely in the past have these southern 
groups considered the Natives who were living in the wilderness, 

Thave little work experience in northem Manitoba, but during the 
ast 20 years I have worked north of 60° latitude with the Inuit and 
Indians, primarily in the Northwest Territories. For this reason 1 will 
limit my discussion primarily to Nunavut ~ the Inuit territory of the 
central and eastem region of the Northwest Territories. 


INUIT LAND USE 


‘With a range extending from East Cape, Siberia to Scoresby Sound, 
Greenland, the Eskimoan peoples (which include the Inuit) have 
‘occupied the largest homeland of any cultural group in the world, In the 
1950s the Federal Government became concerned about the welfare of 
the Inuit in the Northwest Territories, Between 1958 and 1968, the 
Department of Northem Affairs and National Resources began to 
examine the Inuit's use of the land in a series of studies known as Area 
Economic Surveys (Lotz 1976). The aim of these surveys was to 
determine Native use of natural resources in the North, and to suggest 
ways they could make more effective use of these resources. 
Unfortunately, these reports paid little attention to the perceptions of the 
local people (Freeman 1976), Nonetheless, they provided a useful set of 
base-line data om the way Natives appeared to non-Natives. 

In 1973 the Supreme Court of Canada decided in the Calder case 
that the Federal Government had to settle Aboriginal land claims, In 
reparation for the impending court cases many northern Native groups 
began to document their land use (Asch 1976; Brice-Bennet et al 1977; 
Brody 1986; Committee for Original Peoples Entitlement 1977; Duerden 
nd; Freeman 1976; The Dene Nation 1984). Only since the 1970s, 
when these first Native land-use studies were conducted, has the average 
southerner begun to realize that the North is actually the homeland of 
Native Peoples, 
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INUIT LAND USE IN NUNAVUT 


‘The Inuit in the Northwest Territories were the first in Canada to 
complete the documentation of their land use. The Inuit Tapirisat of 
(Canada's Inuit Land Use and Occupancy Project was conducted between 
1973 to 1976 under the direction of Milton Freeman (1976). Researchers 
went from door to door interviewing adults and asking them to map out 
their hunting, trapping and fishing areas, travel routes, camp sites, and 
burial sites. Approximately 85 percent of the adult Inuit in the 
Northwest Territories were interviewed during this study. The final 
Product of this research was a set of three volumes published by the 
Department of Indian and Northern Affairs. Volume One presented the 
Inuit view of their land use and occupancy. Volume Two consisted of 
papers which supported the Inuit land use and portrayed the Inuit's 
common viewpoint in regards to their values, attitudes, and sentiments 
towards the land, Volume Three consisted of an atlas of Inuit land use 
at a scale of 1:2,000,000, These volumes proved conclusively that the 
Inuit used and occupied roughly 3 million km? of land and sea in the 
Northwest Territories from time immemorial up to the present. The 
Freeman study set high standards for the other northern Native groups 
who later launched their comprehensive claims, 

By the late 1980s the Inuit were preparing to select the lands that 
they wished to retain after negotiating their comprehensive land claim 
with the Federal Government. Between 1985 and 1987 the Tungavik 
Federation of Nunavut expanded and updated the Freeman report 
through their Land Identification Project (Riewe 1988, 1992), This 
project produced the Nunavut Atlas which depicted the intensity of Inuit 
land use, travel routes, traplines, fishing sites, and use of the sea ice in 
the Nunavut region, Land use was divided into three classes: 1) High 
Intensity Areas used every year, 2) Medium Intensity Areas used within 
the last 20 to 30 years, but not used every year, and 3) Low Intensity 
‘Areas unused since the communities were established by the government 
in the 1950s and 1960s, ‘These latter areas may not have been visited 
recently by the Inuit, but they are by no means forgotten. These old 
homelands, which are distant from the communities, are now often being 
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reoccupied and used by Inuit travelling on faster, more dependable 
snowmobiles. 

‘The Nunavut Atlas consisted of 59 1:500,000 map sheets reduced 
to approximately 1:1,000,000, each reproduced twice ~ one copy 
illustrating Inuit land-use information and the other, critical wide 
information. The Atlas also had 27 maps depicting the current hunting 
ranges of the 26 Nunavut communities, plus Holman Island (which has 
the option of accepting either TN’s Nunavut claim or COPE's claim). 

Nunavut is the homeland of about 14,000 Inuit who occupy roughly 
2.7 million kn? of land and sea in the central and eastem Northwest 
Tenrtories, The Inuit live in 26 widely scattered communities varying 
in size from Umingmaktok, with about 80 Inuit, up o Iqaluit with 1470 
Inuit (Table 1). The average density of Inuit occupying the Nunavut 
region is approximately 0.005 Inuit/kni? or 198.5 km? for every man, 
woman and child, It is interesting to note that often the smallest 
communities, such as Grise Fiord, Resolute Bay, and Umingmaktok, 
have the largest hunting teritories per person, 

‘The Inuit in Nunavut have used and occupied roughly 1,780,000 
km? of land and 920,000 km? of sea. Fifty-six percent of the land is 
classified as High Intensity use areas, 4 percent as Medium Intensity, 
and only 20 percent as Low Intensity. Due to the low biological 
productivity of the arctic, hunters must cover vast areas in order to 
Secure sufficient resources; therefore, virwally the entire region is 
utilized, Despite the great distances between communities, there is much 
‘overlap among their hunting ranges. In the High Intensity use areas, 25 
percent of the land i utilized by hunters from two to five communities, 
and 20 percent ofthe Medium Intensity use areas are hunted by two to 
four communities (Riewe 1988). 

‘What is most astounding to a southerner isthe fact that these vast 
‘anges are intimately known by the hunters. While travelling with Inuit 
hunters I have often been amazed at their detailed knowledge of the 
land. Prior to 1970, when the Inuit in Grise Fiord (the most northerly 
community in Canada) used dog teams, they would travel anywhere 
from a hundred to a few thousand kilometres on a single hunt which 
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Figure 1, Map of the communities within the Nunavut claim area of the 
Northwest Territories, 
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‘Table 1. Hunting terttories 


of Nunavut communities 

























































































‘Community Toit Hunting “Area/person 
Population | Territory km? om? 
‘Arctic Bay 450 159,800 355 
‘Anviat 7230 713800 2 
Daler Lake 350 159,700 187 
‘Broughion Island 300 32,200 2a 
Cambridge Bay 0) 205,000 336 
Cape Dorset 740 33,100 12 
Chesterfield Bo 22,600 1s 
‘Clyde River 0 7.00 226 
‘Coppermine 730 193,100 237 
Coral Harbour 00 100,600, 251 
‘Goa Haven 300 148400 207 
Gre Ford 100 98,000 980 
Hall Beach 340 39.400 2 
Holman Islnd 280 152200 nm 
Taloolik 710 140300 18 
Tg wo 101200 ® 
Take Harbour 230 78.900 EC 
Pangnirtng 370 105,700 108 
Pally Bay 20 61,800 27 
Pond Inlet 660 96,200 185 
‘Rankin Tet 550 35,500 a2 
Reps Bay 30) 79,700 2a 
Resolute Bay 150 1665500 110 
Sania m0 33,000 w 
Spence Bay “400 94700 237 
“Umingmakiok 0 105,400 137 
Whale Cove 170 34,000 8 
Average Territory Size 107.337 ken? 
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‘may have lasted a week to a month (Bruemmer 1969; Riewe 1977, 
1991), In the late 1960s the Grise Fiord hunters adopted a wage 
economy, as did Inuit throughout much of the North (Usher 1972; Pelto 
1973; Riewe 1981), and switched from dog teams to snowmobiles 
Despite the wage economy, they were still completely dependent upon 
the hunt to obtain meat. Snowmobiles shortened travelling time on the 
hhunt, reducing a three-month dog-team trip to only two or three weeks; 
‘many hunts became weekend events. This reduced the hunters’ time on 
the land, but it did not diminish their knowledge of the landscape. When 
dogs were used, the hunters often benefitted from their animals’ sixth 
sense concerning dangerous ice, and ability to travel home in raging 
blizzards. In onder to survive, a hunter on a snowmobile had to quickly 
develop even greater skills to avoid treacherous ice, white-outs, and 
stomms. 

In February 1986 I was caught in a typical Keewatin blizzard 80 
kilometres out of Arviat - winds whistling at 40 to 60 kn/hour, 
temperature plunging to -45°C, and visibility down to 5 metres. The 
hunters with whom I was travelling became momentarily disoriented. 
One man spotted a rock the size of a football sticking out of a snow 
drift. He immediately stopped his snowmobile and signalled the other 
hunters to come and look at the rock. After closely scrutinizing the 
small rock for 10 minutes, one of the hunters quietly announced that he 
had seen that rock two years ago while hunting caribou in the summer. 
He said we were only 11 kilometres southeast of the cabin which was 
our destination, The men then began working their way across the 
featureless (as far as 1 was concemed) landscape, navigating by the 
snow drifts and wind. In 20 minutes we were at the cabin, which was 
virtually invisible to me until we approached within 5 metres of the 
door. 

Intimate knowledge of the land is by no means limited to the Inuit, 
and is characteristic of all hunting cultures (Service 1966; Shepard 
1973). Hunters are taught from infancy to be acute observers of theit 
envionment, to listen attentively, and to learn from their elders. The 
stories of senior hunters are filled with ecological richness, only recently 
beginning to be appreciated by scientists (Freeman and Carbyn 1984). 
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‘Some people have likened these vast hunting lands to the hunters’ "back 
yards", but it would be more appropriate to equate them to their "living 
Toms" or "kitchens", because these hunting lands are as intimately 
known to the Natives as are living rooms or kitchens to a southern 
urbanite, 


INDIAN LAND USE IN NORTHERN MANITOBA 


Manitoba covers about 640,000 kn, with the "North" (which covers 
everything north of agro-Manitoba) comprising approximately $12,000 
‘kn. This is less than one-fifth the area of Nunavut, Back in 1976 this 
northland was inhabited by roughly 27,600 Indians residing in about 45 
‘communities (Energy, Mines and Resources Canada 1981), The average 
density of Indians in northem Manitoba was therefore about 0.054 
Indians/km* or 18.5 kmIndian, In other words, Manitoba's North had 
44 Native population density more than ten times that of Nunavut. Since 
1976 the Indian population in Manitoba has continued to grow. 
Norther Manitoba Indian bands have recently begun to document 
their land use. The community of South Indian Lake has just completed 
4 study of their extensive land use (Hrenchuk 1991), ‘The Manitoba 
Keewatinowi Okimakanak Inc. has recently begun a study of the Fox 
Lake Band, and the Waterhen Band has also begun a mapping project. 
Many of the northem Manitoban bands are likewise intending to conduct 
their own land-use studies. As these projects are completed, we are 
beginning to see the same relationships between the people and their 
land in Manitoba as we have seen north of 60° latitude, What is true in 
the Nunavat region, with its thinly scattered population, is most certainly 
true in northem Manitoba with its much denser population. Northern 
Manitoba is intimately known and intensively and extensively used by 
its inhabitants. I is the "living room and the kitchen” of the Ojibwa, 
Cree and Chipewyan. It is not merely a wildemess playground or a 
comucopia of resources for the southern developer. 
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‘Top: Commercial fisherman delivering his catch 
Bottom: Commercial fishing fleet at Hecla Island, Manitoba 











People and Land in Manitoba: Relationships 
Illustrated Symbolically in Clothing 


Jill Oakes! 
Department of Clothing and Textiles 
University of Alberta 


In the past, women used needles, sinew, and skins to depict the 
significance of respecting and understanding their environment. Today, 
modem fabrics are used as a substitute; however, the importance of an 
intimate relationship between people and land continues to be the 
Primary message communicated in native clothing. Seamstresses 
carefully select colours, shapes, silhouettes, materials, and construction 
procedures in order to illustrate the interrelationship between people and 
the land, water, air, animals, seasons, and spirits. The purpose of this 
Paper is to summarize the subtle, yet powerful, meanings held within the 
Indian, Métis, Settler, and Inuit clothing used by Native Manitobans, 
‘Traditionally, bison robes, and other clothing were stained, painted, 
or dyed with a variety of natural pigments. Colours symbolized parts of 
the universe. Today, colours are still extremely important in Native 





‘ill Oakes, PLD, PHLe, as studied clothing used by indigenous peoples ia 
Greenland. Canada, Alaska, and the Far Eat of the Soviet Union. She bas coordinated 
living exhibition of contemporary skin clothing in major centres in north and southern 
Canada, and Alaska, A recat exibition of bid skin clothing curated by Jil Oakes it 
trveling to major museums across Canada. Ia addition, Dr. Oakes bas published over 
forty articles and given over «hundred orl presentations on clothing used by indigenost 
‘Szcumpolar people. She is curenlly an Assistant Professor inthe Depstnent of Clothing 
and Textiles atthe University of Alberta 
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clothing (M. Thomas, personal communications, May 1990). Red, 
yellow, and blue are most commonly used by some groups, green and. 
brown are preferred by others. The symbolic meaning of colours varies 
from one group to the next. Red usually symbolizes wars ot life. Yellow 
represents the sun or daylight, Light blue refers to water and dark blue 
represents the earth or wildlife. The symbolic meaning of colours may 
vary regionally; however, they are always used to represent different 
forms of the natural environment. 

In northern Manitoba, a small population of Inuit continue to use 
caribou and seal skin clothing which directly represents their connection 
with the land, The water-proof stitches, hand scraped skins, and 
ingenious design features are needed in clothing used during the harsh 
arctic winters. Most parts of the animals are used. The meat is eaten, 
some bones are used for tools, and the skin is used for clothing, Hunters 
tess in beautifully constructed clothing in order to show their respect 
to the wildlife. Traditionally, clothing provided protection from spirits 
through decoration with amulets made from pieces of skin, teeth, and 
bones. Today, hunters continue to require skin clothing for protection 
against the weather, 

‘The importance of clothing is well known to individuals who use 
dress to manipulate the impressions of their superiors and clients 
Dressing for success has become a required skill in the business world. 
Dressing is equally significant to hunters and trappers in northem 
Manitoba. Mr. George Cotter, wildlife photographer and retired trapper, 
used a moose hide ensemble to illustrate this point, 


Thad invited Sally to go snowshoeing, Later she told me that 
she was astounded when she opened the door and saw me 
standing on the steps dressed entirely in smoked moose hide 
clothing (Cotter, personal communications, 1989), 


‘The coat was made at Split Lake in the early 1930s, It has four 
brass buttons carrying the Hudson's Bay Company emblem and motto, 
Pro pelle Cutem. The sleeves and yoke are decorated with a colourful 
array of silk thread satin stitch, Fringes that edge the yoke and sleeves 
help shed water off the coat during wet periods. The moccasins were 
‘made by a young woman from Cumberland House who wanted to date 
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George. The vamp is embroidered with silk thread. Breeches, gauntlets, 
and "Putty" (a thin strip of felt wrapped around the lower leg before the 
‘moccasins were slipped on) were worn with the coat and moccasins. 
Moose hide jackets, moccasins, and gauntlets are still an important part 
of Native culture in Manitoba, 

Clothing is an integral part of Native and northemer's lifestyle. 
Materials, designs, and decorative features are linked closely with the 
available natural resources. Native clothing provides a symbol of group 
identity and group affiliation as well as protection from the elements, 
‘The ability to read the messages sewn into Native clothing provides an 
enlightening, optimistic perspective on the intimate relationship between 
land and people, 


‘We must all see ourselves as part of the earth, 

‘Not as an enemy from the outside who tries to impose his will on it. 

‘We who know the meaning of the pipe 

Know that by being a living part of the earth 

‘We cannot harm any part of her without harming ourselves. 
(Anonymous) 
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Smelter stack in Flin Flon, Manitoba 











Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting in Northern 
Manitoba 


Alastair Walker! 
Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting Co,, Ltd. 


Tam pleased to have the opportunity to participate inthis conference 
and to talk to you about mining in the North, particularly from my 
‘company's viewpoint. For those of you who know little about Hudson 
Bay Mining and Smelting (HBMS), I think it may be helpful to provide 
few vital statistics to give you a perspective on the company. We are 
‘not, by the way, associated with the Hudson's Bay Company, as many 
people assume. 

HBMS started producing copper and zine in Flin Flon in 1930, Our 
current capacity is about 200 tons of copper and 250 tons of zine per 
day. We produce gold, silver, and cadmium as out principle by-products, 
Annual gold production is about 70,000 ounces, and silver production 
{about 1.2 million ounces. We are currently operating one open pit and 





‘A. Alastair Walker was born and educated in Scotland and gradvated from the 
‘Univesity of Glasgow in 1963 with BSc. in Geology. After some four years inthe ol 
caploration industy in Europe, Africa and the Mile East, Mr. Walker entered the 
‘ining industry ia Cental Aftca working as 4 mine geologist ia both open pit and 
‘underground operations He joined Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting i Canada in 1974 
and directed exploration projects in Mexico and British Columbia before moviog to 
Manitoba in 1979, Since that time be has been closely involved with Hodson Bay's 
‘exploration and geological operations as Vice-President of Exploration, As part of his 
ties be has been respoosible for tbe company's initiatives with Native groupe in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Recently, in May 1991, Mr. Walker moved i London, 
England to take up the positon of Consulting Geologist with Minoo Services (UK) Le 
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seven underground mines in the Flin Flon, Snow Lake, and Leaf Rapids 
area; we operate a copper smelter and a zine refinery at Flin Flon and 
employ over 2,400 people, As well as treating concentrates from our 
‘own mines, we also buy concentrates from time to time from mining 
‘operations in other parts of Canada. We are one of the largest private- 
sector employers in the Province of Manitoba, on both a current and 
historical basis. 


‘The origins of HBMS’s operations go back to the early 1900s when 
prospectors discovered the existence of a vast greenstone belt stretching 
from Snow Lake to Flin Flon and into northern Saskatchewan. This belt 
contained numerous deposits of polymetallic ore, rich in zinc and 
copper, and containing modest but important amounts of silver and gold. 
‘These reserves, coupled with a large smelter complex completed in 1930 
at Flin Flon and a major hydro-electric development built at Island Falls 
‘on the Churchill River, became the basis of the HBMS business. 
Although the ore bodies were not extraordinarily rich, they were 
extensive, particularly the Flin Flon ore body, and over the years 
exploration continued and new mines were brought into production as 
ld mines were exhausted, Since 1930, we have developed more than 20 
separate mines and there remains a vast potential still untapped. These 
mines in tum feed the Flin Flon metallurgical complex which has 
operated 24 hours a day, 365 days a year, with only two short 
interruptions since it was commissioned in 1930, 

‘When it was first constructed, this complex was among the largest 
industrial facilities in the world; so large, in fact, that HBMS also built 
the first major hydro-electric dam in the North just to power it. Based 
‘on these three comerstones ~ ore reserves, abundant hydro power, and 
massive economies of scale in smelting and refining - HBMS prospered 
and in the process built a business, created a city, and opened an entire 
region to development, Until the mid 1970s, it seemed that things were 
going pretty much our way. Exploration kept pace with the need for ore, 
Living together as @ community gave us labour relations that were the 
envy of our competitors, World metal prices were relatively stable, The 
markets supplied our ever-growing needs for capital, and the future 
looked secure 
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In the decade that followed, however, things began to change. A 
world-wide economic slowdown, coupled with an oversupply of metals, 
forced copper prices to levels lower than during the great depression of 
the 1930s. Cost of production, particularly energy, skyrocketed and 
HBMS, like many other companies and individuals, began to confront 
the environmental impact and costs of its operations. By the early 1980s 
the mining industry in Canada and world wide was in desperate trouble. 
A number of our competitors did not survive and we ourselves went 
through a difficult period of adjustment. No small part of the credit for 
our survival goes to our employees and their unions, Throughout those 
hhard years, HBMS did not lay off a single hourly worker and the 
employees responded, helping HBMS improve productivity by 70%. On 
the company’s side, no dividends were paid to shareholders in these 
years. Of the over $2 billion generated in revenue by HBMS during the 
1982-87 period, the overwhelming majority was retumed to the 
Manitoba/Saskatchewan community through wages, taxes and supplies! 

‘As much as I would like to believe that all of this cooperation and 
‘support was a reflection of a history of enlightened management on the 
part of HBMS, the reality is that there was more (0 it than that. The 
workers, the suppliers, everyone in the region were fighting not just to 
hhold onto jobs or business ~ they were fighting to save their 
communities. This crisis helped to drive home to everyone, including 
HBMS, that our operations were so large and so interwoven with the 
life of the community that if we failed, we could very well bring the 
‘economy of the entire region down with us. 

At frst blush this may seem to reflect an inflated notion of our own 
importance, but when you stop to consider that HBMS is among the ten 
largest private corporations in Manitoba, contributes over $200 million 
4 year to the provincial economy, of which over $110 million is income 
for Manitobans, and directly or indirectly supports the economic base of 
over 15,000 northern Manitobans, you begin to appreciate that our 
‘operations are indeed the lifeblood for a large part of the northwestern 
portion of the province. 

Ina way, we are hostages of our own success, For 60 years HBMS 
hhas been the flywheel that has both driven and stabilized economic 
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‘development in northwestern Manitoba, If all we faced were economic 
obligations, we would probably continue nursing the best out of our 
facilities for many years to come. But all of us in the industrial world 
hhave come to realize that economic progress atthe cost of degrading the 
environment is not progress at all. This is not a realization that has 
‘come easily or quickly, but it is one that is now shared by almost every 
Canadian. 

AAs a result of this, HBMS and the mining industry are at a major 
crisis point in their history. HBMS in particular must undertake massive 
new investments to upgrade its operations to modern environmental 
standards, either that or wind down one of the largest industrial 
‘operations in the province. The third altemative, continuing as in the 
Past, is not acceptable to anyone any longer. HBMS also clearly 
recognizes that by virtue of the scale ofits operations, it has created a 
situation where whole communities and entire regions depend on the 
company for survival. Closing down is no more acceptable than 
continuing as is. The only choice is modernization. Sounds easy! I's 
not. 

‘The problem is that metallurgical plant, especially plants that were 
built 60 years ago, are not an inherently clean business. As well, the 
hhuge scale of operations inevitably has @ major cumulative impact on 
the environment, no matter how careful or well intentioned. Added to 
this the number and complexity of processes that turn raw ore into 
refined metal, each of which has its own potentially adverse 
environmental impact, one can begin to appreciate the magnitude ofthe 
problem and why it ook almost five years to find the answer, The 
solution, or more properly the solutions, wil involve introducing several 
new technologies as well as major changes to a host of basic operations 

‘The present zine concentrate-roasting and calcine-leaching processes 
will be replaced with zinc pressure-leaching technology. This 
‘methodology has recently been developed here in western Canada with 
the active support of HBMS. It wll effectively eliminate sulphur dioxide 
and particulate emission on the zinc-processing side and will reduce 
overall sulphur dioxide emission at the facility by 25 percent, The 
present copper smelter will have several steps in the process replaced by 
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the Noranda continuous-converter technology, also Canadian developed. 
‘This will reduce the discharge of carbon particulates from the exhaust 
stacks by at least 50 percent. Energy consumption within the smelter and 
leaching plants will be reduced by 50 percent, and with a concurrent 
‘move to electrification, coal consumption will be reduced from 60,000 
tonnes to 6,000 tonnes per year. As well, heavy-oil consumption will be 
reduced from 60 million litres a year to 11 million litres. The net effect 
Of all this will be to reduce the production of carbon dioxide and other 
‘greenhouse gases by over 300,000 tonnes a year, 

Within the metallurgical complex, the plant areas having the most 
‘unattractive working conditions will be entirely replaced, providing 
substantial and much needed improvement in workplace health and 
safety conditions. Finally, the current inability to completely collect the 
process gas for discharge through the main exhaust stacks will be 
corrected in the modernized plant and the reduced volume of gases from 
the new processes, combined with a new collection system, will 
dramatically reduce any future, spill-gas emissions 

All of these things, together, will provide a substantial and 
immediate improvement to environmental conditions in Flin Flon and 
the region, Just as important, they are also a substantial and tangible 
demonstration that HBMS is conscious of global problems like acid rain 
‘and the greenhouse effect, and is committed to becoming part of the 
solution, instead of pant of the problem, 

T have touched on the technological challenges we have had to 
overcome, but I should also mention that there are major economic 
hurdles as well. The total cost of this modernization is in the vicinity of. 
$170 million, resulting in both increased capacity and a Jong-term 
extension to the lifetime of the facility, This in turn requires that HBMS 
be prepared and able to commit a further $100 million to exploration 
activities over the next 10 years. We expect that our efforts will be 
rewarded with new discoveries, and new mines will be developed at a 
Drojected cost of $130 million, Total expenditures over the next 10 years 
are therefore expected to be in the order of $400 million, HBMS is a 
large company, but $400 million in new investment is substantial capital 
for any company, bank, or even government, The negotiations to arrange 
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the financing and investment package for plant modernization have been 
at least as difficult as finding technological solutions, These negotiations 
are still ongoing, but having solved major technological problems, we 
hhave every confidence of successfully resolving the remaining financial 
issues. 


1 think it is important to note that this modernization plan marks 
neither the beginning nor the end of HBMS commitment to 
environmental initiatives. Numerous projects have already been 
undertaken, others are ongoing, and still others are in the planning stage. 
HBMS has developed and implemented systems to capture and contain 
off-gas dust within the metallurgical complex, and $1 million per year 

being spent on the improvement of containment and treatment 
facilities at tailings ponds. Landscaping, grass planting, and 
beautification of mine sites are being undertaken, water-treatment plants 
have been constructed for conditioning of waste water (bringing 
discharge effluents to drinking-water standards), and a host of new 
projects are under development, 

‘The company is working within the surrounding areas and is 
achieving noteworthy successes. Some lakes in the immediate vicinity 
Of the plant have been improved to the point where they can once again 
sustain fish and support recreation. The City of Flin Flon is now able to 
‘consider waterfront development on a lake for recreational purposes. We 
will be restocking rainbow trout this year in another local lake, which 
receives effluent from one of our mines. A project is planned to grow 
seedling trees in abandoned mines, Research is in progress to develop 
additional improvements to the local waterways and fishery as well as 
to improve air quality and reduce airborne emissions, 

Finally, I would like to take this opportunity to mention another new 
and exciting initiative by HBMS over the past several years ~ expanding 
involvement with Native organizations on a variety of fronts, These 
organizations have been key players in building the regional consensus 
necessary to undertake the proposed plant modemization. Native People 
and organizations have made valvable contributions to understanding the 
long-term impact of HBMS's operations on the environment, and even 
‘more vital, have helped us see what we can do to remedy some past 
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‘mistakes. In the process we have not only Jeamed something, we have 
discovered other areas of common interest and concern. We have found 
valuable potential partners for a number of new ventures and projects 
that promise to further expand the spirit of cooperation and common 
‘cause in the North, 

‘Some people may ask, fairly enough, why has it taken so long to 
pursue this active partnership with the Native People of the North. I 
don't really know. 

‘What matters in the end is that we have a new appreciation of our 
‘common interests and are committed to expanding our involvement with 
Native organizations wherever the opportunity presents itself, I believe 
in the long run, this new relationship with the Native People will prove 
as important to HBMS's future as our environmental initiatives. We are 
committed to both, 
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The Economics of Large-Scale Resource 
Development in Northern Manitoba 


George Chuchman* 
Department of Economics 
University of Manitoba 


INTRODUCTION 


‘There are only three large-scale natural resource industries in 
northem Manitoba, These are the forest resource industry, the metallic 
‘mineral resource industry, and the hydro-electric water resource industry. 
Virtually all employment outside the traditional fishing and trapping 
sectors in the North can be viewed as being directly or indirectly related 
to or induced by these three resource industries 

In spite of their overwhelming economic importance to northem 
Manitoba, control over the development and extraction of these natural 
resources has, unavoidably it seems, been entrusted to a handful of large 
corporations whose head offices are located hundreds of miles away 








‘George Chuchman is an Assistant Professor of Beonomics at the University of 
‘Manitoba, For a number of yeas, he was a Senior Economist with the Goverameat of 
‘Manitoba inthe Planning Secretariat of Cabinet, the Manitoba Energy Council and the 
Department of Energy and Mines working on projects relating to bousng. oothera 
resource development, ebergy demand forecasting, energy pricing and bydo-clecric 
resource development. Having competed his PRD. in Economics al the University of 
Wesiem Ontario, Dr. Chuchman has taught courses and done research in the feds of 
‘monetary economics, public Finance, and natural resource economics as wells ted as 
4 consultant on issues related to natal resource policy and pricing. He has authored 
‘numerous articles inloding several on hydro-electric resource development, resource 
teats, and electricity pricing. 
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from the North - in Winnipeg or Toronto or New York, These 
corporations (Manitoba Hydro, INCO, Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting, 
and REPAP ~ having taken over Manitoba Forest Resources) are all, as 
‘we can see, among the sponsors and participants of this Conference, 

In the short time available, it is not possible to do more than crudely 
outline some of the economic implications that arise out of the 
development and extraction of the natural resources of the North, Rather 
than presenting a large number of statistics on the economy of the 
North, my remarks will attempt to focus conceptually on the economic 
{issues and inter-relationships that characterize the large-scale resource 
industries of northem Manitoba. To do this one needs some sort of 
frame of reference 





[AN ECONOMIC FRAMEWORK 


Discussion has commonly tended to focus on profits (.., the profits 
Of the corporations engaged in resource extraction), om incomes, on tax 
revenues and other annual financial flows associated with the resource 
industries of the North. I have become convinced that this has never 
produced any comprehensive understanding of the economics of large- 
scale resource extraction. It is my intention to focus my presentation 
instead on the concept of economic rents which has been familiar to 
economists for almost two centuries since David Ricardo, the nineteenth 
century British economist, 

Economic rent is a surplus. It is the surplus that accrues {0 the 
owner of a scarce natural resource. Conceptually, it may be measured 
as the difference between the market value of the resource (as a 
commodity in the economy) and the economic costs of extraction (where 
economic costs include competitive retums to all the factors of 
Production engaged in resource extraction: capital, labour and 
entrepreneurship), In practise, economic rent is very difficult to measure. 
It never appears explicitly on the books of any corporation, because it 
is incompatible with standard accounting practises. To put this another 
way, it is difficult to measure economic costs as distinct from 
accounting costs because it is not possible to measure unambiguously 
what competitive retums to capital, labour and entrepreneurship are, 
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‘This is because, in reality, we have risky, imperfectly competitive 
‘markets characterized by tax distortions, monopolistic or oligopolistic 
elements, imeversibilities and rigidities, as well as uncertain future 
events, These make the observed (historical) market prices and rates, 
recorded by book-keeping methods, diverge from the hypothetical 
competitive levels needed to measure economic rents. 

"Nevertheless, the concept of economic rent is what we need to gain 
4 proper understanding of the economics of natural resource extraction 
in northem Manitoba. It can be argued that it is precisely the 
ambiguities inherent in the measurement of resource rents in the North 
that reflect the economic issues and controversies that have arisen in 
relation to large-scale resource extraction in the North. Moreover, it is 
‘well understood by economists that it is the prospective capture of 
economic rents that drives decision-making of private sector resource 
corporations. It is the absorption of captured economic rents in the form 
of capital gains realized by shareholders that provides the economic 
incentives for equity investments by individual investors and for 
international capita flows. 

(One way, and in my view the best way, fo look at economic rents 
attributable to resource extraction in northem Manitoba is to Took at the 
capitalized value of the expected future resource rents. This places the 
focus on looking forward into the future rather than on getting hung up 
‘on making extrapolations from the past. Also, this incorporates the 
aspect of uncertainty (or risk) associated with all economic decisions 
‘made in the present, Most importantly, however, this way of looking at 
resource rents corresponds precisely to the concept of asset valuation — 
the concept of capital value ~ that is central in corporate decision- 
making, Capital value isthe value of an asset measured in terms of the 
present value of the expected stream of future profits or surpluses 
accruing from ownership of the asset. In other words, the capital value 
of future expected resource rents reflects accurately the perception that 
the natural resources of the North are Assets, and nothing more than 
assets on the balance sheet, from the point of view of the distant 
decision-makers of corporations engaged in theit development and 
extraction, 
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‘Water rights, exploration rights, mining leases, and cutting rights are 
all assets that reflect entitlement to future resource rents and hence, 
control over these hydro-electric, mineral, and forest resources. More 
importantly, the investment of hundreds of millions of dollars of fixed 
capital (essential to the development and extraction and utilization of the 
natural resources of northem Manitoba) has made the transfer of these 
economic rent entitlements effectively imeversible and, hence, has made 
Permanent the capture of resource capital values as assets by these 
Corporations and as capital gains by their shareholders. 

‘Thus, the total value of assets of a large-scale natural resource 
extracting corporation in northern Manitoba may be represented as 
simply the sum of Capital Assets and of Resource Capital Value (that 
is Capitalized Resource Rents): 


ASSETS = K+ RCV 
Without hopefully getting too technical, itis possible for illustrative 


Purposes to represent a special case of the capitalized value of resource 
rents — or Resource Capital Value ~ by the following simaple equation: 





RCV = ~ Ks Hike) BIC) , E(OSB) _ BOSC) 
ge ap 


This equation is shown in several schematic forms in Figure 1 
Using this simple equation as a framework, some useful insights and, 
hopefully, a balanced perspective on the economics of large-scale natural 
resource extraction may be gained, 

‘The first symbol on the right hand side of this equation, K, denotes 
Capital Assets consisting of fixed capital (buildings, machinery and 
equipment), inventory capital and working capital valued in terms of 
‘opportunity cost market value (rather than historical cost value or 
replacement value). Thus, the first erm on the right hand side, the -K, 
‘identifies the economic reality that the capture of economic surpluses 
that are resource rents cannot be achieved without an investment in 
technologically suitable capital, 
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‘There are no good-intentioned bare hands that can alone transform 


running water on the Nelson Ri 





et into the electricity that percolated our 
coffee in Winnipeg this moming. In terms of current replacement value, 
the capital investment in hydro-electric generating and transmission 
facilities in the North can be crudely estimated at between $8 billion and 
$9 billion. Similarly, the capital investment in mining and smelting in 
Flin Flon, Thompson, Snow Lake and other mining towns is likely in 
excess of $3 billion and the REPAP facilities in The Pas would be over 
‘$500 million in terms of current replacement value 

This economic reality seems to dictate that large-scale megaproject 
developments are the only feasible way to capture the potential 
economic rents accruing from these natural resources, Under present 
‘market conditions, if you try to do it on a smaller scale, itis likely that 
the economic rents will be largely dissipated or wasted through 
inefficiency, 

‘The second term in the equation represents the Present Value of 
expected financial surpluses or of expected net revenues. It is the 
difference between expected annual cash revenues of the resource 
industry and the expected annual cost outlays, divided by the rate of 
discount, r + rp. 

‘The expected annual cash revenues, E(Rev), are determined by 
product market demand outside the North ~ in southern Manitoba, in 
‘Canada or North America or even in the world, inthe case of nickel and 
copper. They are also determined by market structure. For example, a 
monopoly like Manitoba Hydro is able to practise price discrimination 
against some ofits customers through declining block rates and thereby 
enhance its expected revenues. The changing preferences, lifestyles and 
demographic composition of consumers create uncertainty in product 
‘markets. For example, increasing conservation awareness would tend to 
reduce market demand for electric energy. It would tend to reduce the 
level and increase the riskiness of electricity revenues and, thus, reduce 
resource rent prospects, 

‘The expected annual costs, E(Cst), include material input costs, 
wages and salaries, taxes, energy, transportation, etc, The future levels 
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of these costs are also characterized by variability which is perceived to 
be a source of risk. 

The perceived magnitudes of the risks associated with uncertain 
revenues and costs can be represented in terms of a risk premium, rp, 
which is reflected in the discount rate, r+ rp. The prospective Resource 
Capital Value is reduced as the perceived risk increases because more 
uncertain future resource rents are discounted more heavily. Also, 
increases in real interest rates reflected in the riskless rate of discount, 
+, resull in a heavier discounting of future resource rents and, thus, in 
lower Resource Capital Value. 

Only these first two terms have been traditionally perceived by the 
large resource corporations as being of economic relevance to decision- 
making. Resource extraction projects that have offered prospects of 
significant resource rent capture and hence high Resource Capital Valve 
have been independently undertaken by these corporations. Resource 
developments with smaller or more uncertain prospects of resource rent 
capture have been considered to be marginal and have been undertaken 
only after provision of additional incentives by one ot more levels of 
govemment. 

This brings us to the third and fourth terms of the equation. The 
third term represents the Present Value of expected annual Other Social 
Benefits, E(OSB). These are the positive spill-over effects attributable 
to resource development in the North. Examples of these include 
employment (of those who would otherwise be unemployed or 
underemployed), tax revenues and royalties, as well as intangibles such 
4s political dividends and community goodwill. These positive spill-over 
effects enhance Resource Capital Value from the point of view of 
society, as well as provide a channel by which economic rents can be 
retained by govemments on behalf of the people. This can be 
accomplished through taxation (in the form of mineral royalties, water 
royalties and stumpage fees, as well as corporation taxes). 

Finally, the fourth term represents the Present Value of expected 
annual Other Social Costs, E(OSC), These are the negative spillover 
effects associated with resource development in the North, Flooding, 
‘ain, other environmental damage such as destruction of wildlife 
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habitat, and social problems such as the disruption of traditional Native 
livelihood and culture, and the creation of a dual economy in the North 
‘re some examples of these negative spill-over effects. Obviously, these 
negative spill-over effects represent a corresponding reduction in 
resource capital value from the point of view of society. Nevertheless, 
from the view of the corporations engaged in resource extraction in the 
North, there is no impact on resource capital value as Jong as they can 
avoid being confronted with the liability for these negative spill-overs, 

In the time remaining itis not possible to do more than make a few 
‘more brief comments within the framework of this equation, These 
remarks will serve to illustrate the point that because the measurement 
of economic rents is so difficult, information is so scarce, and 
‘uncertainty about the future so great, many alternative views can be 
accommodated or argued within this framework. The truth is a matter 
of what the relative magnitudes and the expectations in the equation 
truly are and what the future state of the world evolves to be. 














THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 


The role of government (in particular, the provincial govemment 
constitutionally responsible for natural resources) in resource 
development in the North has been to sell or barter away the entitlement 
to resource rents in exchange for the prospect of the Other Social 
Benefits ~ primarily, jobs and tax revenues. In some cases of clearly 
‘marginal Resource Capital Value the government has gone even further 
by subsidizing capital investment. This was done more than twenty 
years ago in the capital development of Churchill Forest Industries and 
hhas been reflected recently in the virtual write-off of those capital assets 
to REPAP. Another form of Capital subsidy has been to Manitoba 
Hydro through the provincial guarantee of the long term debt of the 
utility, Still another form of subsidy, in the past, has been passing of 
fayourable legislation protecting mining companies from liability for 
environmental damage caused by the smelter emissions. The rationale 
for these subsidies can only have been based on the perceived 
‘magnitude of the expected other social benefits. 
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THE ROLE OF GOOD CORPORATE CITIZENS 


‘The corporations engaged in resource development have been able 
to argue that they have been good corporate citizens. They have 
provided many decades of employment for thousands of people. They 
have paid and continue to pay taxes and royalties. The share of resource 
rents that they have received and continue to receive, they may argue, 
hhas been fair compensation for the risks incurred and the capital 
investments undertaken, 


AN ENVIRONMENTALIST PERSPECTIVE 


Its possible to perceive the Resource Capital Value equation from 
‘an environmentalist perspective. It can be argued that the product market 
‘demands (the (Rey) in the second term) that are the basis for expected 
resource rents are far too high. They are in excess of the demands that 
would be experienced in a conserver society, compatible with 
sustainable development, Moreover, the present value of expected other 
social costs has tended to be underestimated by government decision- 
makers. Thus, the true resource rents may be considerably lower than 
those actually being allowed to be realized in the marketplace. It can be 
inferred that the costs of this market failure are being borne by all of 
society and will ultimately fall on future generations. 
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Large-Scale Projects and Local People 


Michael Anderson 
‘Natural Resources Secretariat 
Manitoba Keewatinowi Okimakanak Inc. 


1 look forward to shating with you some of the ideas emerging and 
evolving in discussions between First Nations, corporations and 
government regarding large-scale projects. The First Nations in northern 
Manitoba and northem areas throughout Canada have a great deal of 
experience with large-scale hydro-electric, forestry, and mining 
developments, so some of the perspectives I bring today will reflect that 
direct experience. The development of large-scale projects in the North 
represents both the opportunity for the creation of wealth, employment, 
and increased influence on reserve planning as well as the certainty of 
environmental, economic and social impacts for band memberships, 

Large-scale resource projects also represent immense challenges, 
complexity, and uncertainty for band membership and other northem 
residents. Involvement in resource allocations, regulations, and 
environmental assessments dealing with laws and defence of rights, are 
all impacts in themselves that are considerable, Just gearing up to deal 
with these issues and to deal with emergent policies and legislation takes 
‘tremendous amounts of effort, One realizes that all these changes affect 
day-to-day life and one’s future; it means that as these projects unfold, 
fone can see one's future in each of them, 








‘Michael Anderion is Resource Dgsctor in the Notral Resources Secretaria, 
Manitoba Keewatinowi Okimakanak In. (additonal notes at end of stile. 
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‘Some of the developments the First Nations deal with right now are 
— and this is not a complete list ~ the Conawapa generating station; the 
bi-pole three transmission line which will succeed in opening up the 
ceastem side of Lake Winnipeg between the Nelson River and Winnipeg; 
Repap's plans for a much expanded bleached craft pulp mill and 
increased timber harvesting; existing mining operations, explorations, 
and abandoned or soon to be abandoned tailings and other similar 
facilities. They are also dealing with the uranium mine in the NWT 
Decause of its effects on the migratory caribou herds and what this 
means for band memberships in northern Manitoba; SAS Power's Island 
Falls; and the Reindeer Falls hydro-electric projects. This is some of 
what we are working on in the MKO office tight now. 

When we speak of the North regarding the development of large 
projects in Manitoba, we are primarily speaking of resources in the 
boreal forest which stretches in an unbroken living belt from Ungava to 
the Rocky Mountains, anificially divided by provincial and territorial 
boundaries. The boreal forest is Canada’s largest bio-geographic region 
and one of the least understood, This is particularly true of the 
continuing direct use of the boreal forest by Manitoba's First Nations, 
Canada’s boreal forest is the principal traditional territory of the Cree 
Nation which also stretches from what is now Quebec to Alberta 

In Manitoba, the organization for which I work - MKO ~ represents 
25 First Nations, 23 of which are Cree, and two Dene bands in the 
horthem part of our region, Ojibwa, Saulteaux, and other First Nation 
communities continue to use and occupy the southern ranges of the 
boreal forest, and the Dene use and occupy the northem fringe. 

‘The boreal forest in Manitoba is largely roadless; itis home to more 
than 33,000 Cree Indian people living in some thirty communities. To 
Manitoba's northem peoples, there are not now, and never were any 
frontiers, wilderness, or empty lands. The forest in Canada has always 
been, and remains today, the First Nations homeland, Manitoba’s boreal 
forest is almost completely interconnected by skidoo and summer trails, 
rivers, lakes, and portages. The region contains hundreds of spring, 
summer and winter hunting, fishing, gathering, and trapping camps. This 
last summer I was doing some work assessing fire damage in the 
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communities, and I flew over much ofthis region, Pilots who had flown 
in this region for years were looking down as we pointed out dozens of 
cabins they had never seen in all their years of flying in the North. The 
area is completely occupied. Development can take place nowhere in 
Manitoba's boreal forest without affecting existing and active land uses 
jn one way or another by northern residents, Some anthropologists and 
land use mappers we have worked with say that northern Manitoba 
represents the most extensive and intensive use directly of forestry 
resources by First Nations people in North America 

One expression ofthis is that registered trap line maps for northern 
Manitoba are absolutely contiguous from Saskatchewan to Ontario, and 
from the tetitorial boundary to the agricultural belt in the Imerfake 
region, 

Thete is no empty land, All these lands are shared under 
management regimes and intensively used, The native boreal forest 
provides considerable direct economic value to the communities. Is a 
tse which is largely invisible to southern-based resource developers, 
‘managers and politicians, 

T was recently asked for some positive examples of First Nations 
‘management of northem natural resources. The question implied to me 
that First Nations management of natural resources was something that 
was either new or developing through agreements between governments 
and First Nations throughout Canada, Norther Manitoba First Nations 
do not agree that the role of managing resources has ever been 
surrendered by treaty or any other act. And, in fat, the use of resources 
by Indian people, and the stewardship of those resources, have always 
been tied together. It has never been viewed as, “since we signed the 
treaty, someone else will look after it. 

Many specific sites have been continuously used by band members 
for generations, indicating the success othe existing direct management 
and continued stewardship by the communities, The ability of 
goverment to intensively and directly manage these vast lands has 
always been fairly limited and it is even more limited in the present day 
with reductions in budgets and changes in governmental priorities. When 
government and corporate managers fly into remote lakes and forests or 
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‘ther regions to set up camp or do their fieldwork, watching them pass 
overhead are hundreds of Indian faces tumed to the sky. Band members 
‘watch exploration camps being built, cut lands made, hydro sites 
selected, timber harvested, and resource roads constructed. The people 
hold a record of what the land resources have provided for generations; 
4 the local people are te first to see the changes, itis also local people 
‘who must continue to endure the longer-term effect ofthese changes and 
develop their own unique strategies for adjusting to the economy of 
these impacts in order to continue their direct use of land and resources 

‘When it appears that the intensive existing use of lands by local 
peoples may create what some planners describe as “non-engineering 
feasibility issues", some are quick to point ovt that the fur industry is 
now suffering perhaps as hard as at the first arival of the Hudson’s Bay 
‘Company, and that the ability of people to provide for all their needs 
<irectly from the land is changing. This thinking is used to rationalize 
the need to abandon the close relationship to the land and accept the 
altemative ~ Native dependency on a wage economy ~ and to partially 
justify encroachment into traditional tersitories for redevelopment ofthe 
forests and rivers for industrial purposes. The First Nations do not seek 
to protect the land solely forthe purpose of preserving what is viewed 
as a traditional economy. First Nations in northem Manitoba, and its 
organisations such as MKO, are not tuning back the clock. Reinforcing 
the value of existing uses of the land is in tune with Aboriginal rights 
and the sights provided in the laws of Canada to continue to use these 
resources. But we are working to protect an increasingly valuable and 
rare resource ~ productive lands that remain relatively undisturbed by 
large-scale developments. We are working to develop a true 
management partnership that provides flexibility, predictability. and 
Stability, as well as some measure of control that ensures the cultural, 
social and economic needs of band members. 

Canadians as well as others throughout the world are increasingly 
Jeaming to share the view of indigenous peoples worldwide ~ that ands 
and resources not already subjected to extractive and exploitative 
developments are inherently valuable; that lands, water, timber, and 
other natural resources are never wasted in their natural state. This 
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inherent value is being quantified by the estimates of staggering 
hundreds of billions of dollars required to restore regional environments 
{in areas worldwide. The final tally for environmental clean-up will 
represent a significant share of global economic capacity. 

‘The relatively new concept of ‘sustainable development’ means that 
‘we must now attempt to balance extensive existing uses of land between 
users ~ Indians and other northemers — and the inherent and almost 
literally priceless value of intact, viable, and productive ecosystems. But 
the desire of developers and governments to extract resources from these 
lands to support business activity is strongly paralleled and sometimes 
Joined by interests of First Nations in business developments, and of 
obtaining for themselves the fullest opportunity from development 
activities, These interests illuminate the rocky crossroads at which we 
find ourselves. Most of the road has yet to be built, and indeed does not 
‘even appear on planners’ drawing boards, 

Sustainable development is more than an environmental or economic 
Condition. There must also be a just balance of process in equitable use 
Of these resources. Processes and tools now being applied to examine 
these issues include: 


= environmental assessment; 
= mitigation and compensation; 

~ economic development programs; 

= equity participation; 

— joint management; and 

~ development accords, including so-called "framework agreements” 


Aboriginal culture traditionally uses the natural resources, and 
Aboriginal treaty rights have long resulted in an intense interest in 
environmental protection, quality, and standards among First Nations. 
Only relatively recently, however, has similar interest developed as a 
policy priority elsewhere in Canada. This shift in priority has led in part 
{o,n increased use among federal, provincial and territorial govemments 
of an environmental assessment for a variety of activities and 
developments affecting environments, Environmental assessment is 
becoming the principal planning, negotiating, and mediation tool of 
governments and developers in dealing with complex issues in northern 
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Canada, particularly with respect to issues affecting local people. While 
these activities and developments often affect First Nations’ rights and 
interests, environmental assessments are typically not particularly 
sensitive to such concems. Environmental assessment processes have not 
yet developed mechanisms (e.g, for the inclusion of Fitst Nations as full 
participants in assessments) to achieve a full examination of First 
Nations’ interests or of their direct influence on the outcome of the 
assessment activities. Participation and the process of decision making 
should be measured by the degree of real power that can be exercised 
over the final decisions related to development plans and activities. 

‘The second tool ~ and a major objective of assessment, I believe — 
is mitigation and to some extent compensation. Mitigation as a solution 
to conflict is almost entirely inadequate due to the inevitability of issues 
being insufficiently addressed from the point of view of persons or 
environments affected. For example, the principal and foremost issue of 
resource use rights as they may be affected by developments are almost 
always ignored unless there is a parallel legal issue which forces the 
‘consideration of such rights. A good example is the Northem Flood 
Agreement, in which discussions about land use, integrated land 
planning, and rights, were basically carried along because lands 
belonging to several reserves were being illegally flooded under the 
Indian Act, 

Economic development programs may in some respects be viewed 
as a form of mitigation or even compensation, Economic development 
Programs, regardless of intent, are often geared to the short-term 
diversion of benefits from the project to the affected parties. The result 
is no long-lasting control or ownership of the development related to the 
programs, 

This leads us to the fourth tool which is being looked at to achieve 
Justice in amiable developments, and that is equity participation. ‘This 
option is relatively new in being applied to the continuous development, 
expansion and modemization in northem Manitoba. It is being 
increasingly recognized that partnership ~ not consultation ~ in the 
delivery of more programs is an important and just feature of sustainable 
development of resources in Manitoba's north. 
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There is much discussion atthe present time concerning the use of 
Joint management or cooperative management as a means for more 
closely joining the interests of govemment and First Nations, and 
through these agreements, the corporations with their present operations 
and future development of northem resources, These discussions have 
been described as "making treaty" by the Minister of Resources for 
Manitoba, highlighting the government's view of the importance of these 
discussions. Interest in and movement toward participatory agreements 
have typically been viewed as progressive by governments involved in 
them, but thus far they have not contained as a major component a 
statement tothe effect that First Nations’ authority in natural use areas 
has been recognized. This recognition of authority or jurisdiction is 
probably the Key issue in future resource management discussions. 
‘Similar to joint management agreements, regional development accords 
and framework agreements will provide parallel partnerships and 
business and management agreement between First Nations and 
<evelopers operating in the North, Shareholders and lenders, including 
senior govemment, are becoming increasingly concemed about the 
stability and predictability ofthe “Indian situation’, labour, environment, 
and public safety. As environmental and Indian issues are usually 
interlinked in northem Manitoba, development accords will provide 
additional certaimyy to corporate planners while ensuring that First 
Nations achieve real and lasting opportunities in developments through 
partnership. At the present time, the discussions continue between 
progressive govemments, corporations, and First Nations acting as 
advocates for their band members, 

Other events may affect the outcome of these negotiations. Several 
recent court decisions have reinforced the rights to hunt, fish and trap 
that are now entrenched in the Constitution of Canada, One example of 
these cases is the March 9, 1990 decision by the Nova Scotia court of 
appeal in which the justice found that several treaty Micmac Indians 
who had been charged under provincial fisheries regulations had the 
“Aboriginal right” to fish inthe streams of Nova Scotia, and therefore 
the charges against them were quashed. An interesting feature of this 
‘ecision is tha these were treaty Indians, but the judge found that he did 
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not have to determine if they had the "treaty right" because they had the 
underlying Aboriginal right. Nova Scotia subsequently dropped several 
hhunting charges. The court had determined that the extent of regulation 
in Nova Scotia respecting fisheries was limited only as far as the 
conservation of the resource was concerned, that the allocation of the 
fisheries is first and foremost to the treaty people. 

‘The Manitoba Flood case, which is presently under appeal, 
challenges the powers of the Crown to restrict the treaty right to hunt 
ducks and geese through the Migratory Birds Convention Act. It has 
been widely predicted by Manitoba goverment officials that an appeal 
will be upheld. It has also been indicated that, should the Flood case be 
upheld, the government will likely be required to enter into joint 
‘management/cooperative management agreements, 

In addition, there is a suit respecting the Federal Fisheries Act, 
known as the Sparrow Case, in British Columbia. The Gitksan 
‘Wet'suwet'en Tribal Council is concluding its arguments in the longest 
Jand-claim case in Canadian history, involving 55,000 Km? of territory; 
and the Grand Council of the Cree of Quebec has just commenced legal 
action to nullify the James Bay Agreement itself, one reason being that 
the Agreement does not adequately protect the interests of band 
‘membership in the land and its resources. 

Combining the increased sensitivigy to the environment and law, and 
4 strengthening of Aboriginal rights, we may be on the verge of a new 
era in discussion conceming resource management and major 
development in Indian territory. Should these cases all be successful, 
there will be considerable new weight behind the arguments of First 
Nations to protect the land and resources on which they depend, 
Developments and proposals that continue (0 set aside, minimize or 
‘outright ignore the rights of First Nation members may find the progress 
Of their projects affected until discussions concerning impacts on First 
Nations’ rights can be concluded. Equity, partnership, and control over 
land-use decisions will be features of these agreements with government 
and corporations. 

‘rst Nations Canada-wide and First Nations with Manitoba 
Keewatinowi Okimakanak intend to protect their interests in the land, 
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‘The land and the people have always been one, The people also 
understand that the use and management of the land base itself will 
determine their ultimate poverty or prosperity. Many bands are prepared 
to complete, or are in the process of completing, resource inventories 
‘and community plans which rely on lands within their traditional-use 
areas. Development plans and resource allocations have often been made 
by others without respecting or incorporating these plans, aspirations, 
‘and management activities of the communities. As is often the case, the 
‘same resource-rich areas desired by outside developers are already being 
extensively used by First Nations; they are also likely to be within key 
regions set out in a community plan. As proposed projects alter 
remaining development plans, there is considerable interest to insure that 
investment, management allocation, and development decisions are made 
by, for, and with the participation of First Nations, 

I refer to a document called Public Participation in Environmental 
Decision Making, published by the Federal Environmental Assessment 
and Review Office, which encapsulates our view of public participation. 
Public involvement in decision making is measured by the degree of 
influence over the final decision. We can see that the scale of 
Participation increases with the level of direct influence, ‘The preliminary 
Stage is described as non-participatory and consists basically of advisory 
committees and related activities regarding peoples’ interests. The 
second level of activity is described as okenism, which deals basically 
with public hearings, community meetings, polls, and the media. It is 
described this way because it uses the test of influence over the final 
decision, Under most processes today there is no influence over the final 
decision in a consultative process, including public hearings, So, based 
‘on the scale of influence, itis classed as tokenism, 

What we ate heading for are parmership, delegated power and 
control. These would be through empowered corporations, tribal 
government districts or recognized resource areas, or through delegated 
decision-making powers to regional planning boards, I think this is 
important; as the complexities of issues arise, one of the things that is 
happening is the integration of new ideas on resource management and 
development. We are moving into additional use of environmental 
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assessment, but we are still using old ways of public pasticipation, 
‘management, and cooperation in the use of resources. They need 10 
evolve right along with our views toward environment and management 
of the land. 


With respect to the above processes themselves, we have listed the 
‘current types, with the worst being at the top of a chart. The specific 
type of hearings which we have all been experiencing has all the 
characteristics I set out ~ trade-offs are imposed, economic values are 
‘used, and it is essentially non-participatory in using government criteria. 
Proceeding through altematives of review and integration, we are 
heading toward regional planning where devolved responsibility, using 
local and regional criteria, is used in a planning-driven exercise. This 
contrasts with the commonly-used process, in which there are a lot of 
<ifficulties: when your project pops up at the end of somebody else's 
planning exercise, then the public has to comment on whether it fits into 
their view of the future for their region. We would much prefer to see 
the development of a planning-driven assessment process where these 
factors are all incorporated into the planning exercise. The reason I share 
this with you is that First Nations are now working on amendments to 
the Federal Environmental Assessment Review legislation in concert 
with the Government of Canada, and these are the recommendations we 
are proposing for the use of environmental assessment on reserves, as 
it would affect federal interests, 

‘With respect to community plans and their effect on allocations and 
development, some examples will show exactly what I mean, The Repap 
Manitoba Forest Licence Area covers 14 First Nations communities, all 
of which have their own aspirations for their region, including forestry, 
fisheries, and wildlife management. None of these communities were 
Consulted prior to the allocations for timber — of considerable interest to 
First Nations. 

During the drafting of the Northern Flood Agreement, communities 
developed plans which indicated their interest in the land and in their 
plans for the future. As part of that process, certain regions ~ called hold 
areas ~ were selected as the most important by the community which 
had to await furure review. These areas coincided directly with the 
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density of future planning use, These lands are the same that Repap 
Manitoba is planning to harvest within its first five-year period. Repap’s 
plans in the Nelson House area open up the heart of the resource and 
‘community planning area with permanent all-weather roads and other 
development. The situation is similar for Cross Lake, Pukatawagan, and 
all other communities that we have assessed, 

‘The basic image that comes from this analysis is quite simple. Areas 
of high biological productivity ~ timber, fish, fur, and other resources ~ 
are where the people live, and since the timber values are highest in 
these zones, the collision between people and the large resource 
developments are inevitable. This form of mapping allows potential 
problems to be seen more easily, We are working on this on a Manitoba 
Keewatinowi Okimakanak-wide basis for forestry, hydro, and mining, 
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Smelters and the Environment 


Michael Dutton* 
Contaminants and Toxicology Research Section 
Freshwater Institute 
Winnipeg 


T have modified my talk after some interesting observations that 
came out yesterday about the whole concept of ‘sustainable 
development’. One observation was that the 1980s spawned numerous 
trite sayings such as ‘yuppie’, ‘networking’, ‘couch potato’, ‘cacooning’, 
‘nd sustainable development, The last phrase ~ sustainable development 
= has become trite because of its overuse on the ‘pork barrel’ and 
because it is rarely used as it was originally defined by the Bruntland 
Commission. I turned to the book Our Common Future, and spelled out 
‘my thinking last night along the lines presented in that book. Yesterday 
{observed that ‘sustainable development’ was used cither disdainfully or 
favourably, but no one who used the expression defined it in the 
sessions T was at (although I was not present at all of them). It seemed 
to me that ‘sustainable development’ could mean sustaining profits, or 
sustaining your position on a board of directors, or it could mean 
sustaining environmental integrity. I thought it was important that we 
should bring this out. I have been really troubled hearing the media 
discussing this concept of sustainable development. Two points art 
important and highlighted here. The concept implies limits on 





‘Michael Duton completed the Master's degree in Zoology atthe University of 


Manitoba. Before continuing gralute work at apother university, he has beea working 
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development, and the limits are imposed by social and technological 
factors, but more importantly and more basically by the ability of the 
biosphere to withstand or absorb the effects of human activity. I think 
this has to be kept in mind at all times. In the context of our discussion 
in this conference, I think it is a useful term, although it has become 
somewhat trite because of its overuse and misuse. 

| want to talk about sustainable development a litle bit in terms of 
base-metal smelting in Manitoba. The limits of the biosphere to 
withstand the effects of smelting are very important today as world 
‘metal production continues to increase ~ a worldwide trend since the 
carly twenticth century. To retum to the definition of ‘sustainable 
development, biosphere or ‘where we live’ gets involved in the metal- 
smelting process because we ask the biosphere to receive the by- 
products of sulphur and the metals which we are refining, Base-metal 
smelting is important in northem Manitoba because the two smelters 
located there are two of the major employers in our province. My own 
work up there has drawn my attention to the importance of sustainable 
development. I am thinking primarily from the perspective of protecting 
the biosphere from the impacts of our activities. 

‘The link between metal production and the environment is obvious, 
In the smelting process, sulphur is separated from the desired metal and 
traditionally vented to the atmosphere through a furnace. Since what 
_20e5 up must come down, the areas around smelters are obvious places 
10 look for impacts. More specifically, since water flows downhill and 
drains Jands, the lakes around the smelters are probably the best places 
to look for such effects, 

Copper and zinc, which are metals produced at Flin Fon, are 
essential metals for life, They are required by humans, fish, and other 
animals in trace quantities. In this respect 1 think we could tie 
sustainable development into a graph that those of you who have taken 
physiology will recognize, There is a range of doses over which the 
‘metals are absolutely essential for normal growth of animals in the 
environment, When the dose exceeds the optimal range for survival of 
the organism, toxicity occurs, and then death. So if we consider a 
bottom-feeding fish living in a lake which is receiving toxic metals from 
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the environment, { would say this is a non-sustainable situation because 
toxicity and possibly lethality are occurring. If we could show that the 
animals in the environment, like the fish, are being exposed within the 
safe range of these metals, then I would say we are probably achieving 
some sort of a sustainable situation, 

‘The point to be made from this example is that heavy-metal toxicity 
is independent of politics and economics; it is a physical-chemical 
phenomenon of life. These metals do not ask you what political party 
you belong to, whether you are an environmentalist, what colour your 
skin is or even if you are a ‘higher animal’ such as a human or a ‘lower 
animal’ such as a fish. If you should happen to be exposed to toxic 
doses of these metals, you would respond as any and all animals do. 
Your body will ry to regulate these metals into the optimal range by 
excreting large quantities of the dose, not asking your opinion on the 
‘matter because it has its own set of operating procedures independent of 
the mind, If the body is unable to regulate the levels of metals, toxicity 
will occur, This ties back directly to the second consideration of 
sustainable development - the ability of the biosphere to absorb the 
effects of human activity, including smelting 

So it is for these reasons that the definition of sustainable human 
activity must ultimately defer to the health of the environment, which 
is quite easy to determine by simply looking around. It is not necessary 
to be a highbrow scientist to see forest die off around highways, soil 
erosion from forest clear-cuts, and the loss of fish from lakes. These are 
inherently common sense observations readily apparent without the 
stringent requirements of scientific research. 

‘With respect to people and land in northern Manitoba, I would like 
to give a litle background on the Flin Flon Smelter. Part of the area 
became an open pit mine. The lake was drained; it is quite an 
impressive sight to actually see what they are capable of doing. It is 
Quite impressive to get the original ore out of the site which happened 
to be at the bottom of the lake. 

‘The smelter began operation in about 1930; between 1930 and 1974 
the emissions were directly from a 30-metre and 60-metre stack, In 
1974, to counteract problems with local pollution in the townsite, the 
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25t-meter stack was installed. Then in 1982, electrostatic precipitators 
were added as well to reduce the release of particles from this smelter, 
In terms of the biological impacts, I do not have much scientific 
evidence here but am able to make some general comments. Van Loon 
and Beamish collected samples in 1974, before the ‘superstacks! were 
installed. They observed that fish in many of the lakes were tolerant of 
extremely high concentrates of zinc and copper in the water, yet the fish 


appeared to be surviving. MacFarlane and Franzine sampled in 1976 and 
1977, after the 251-metre stack went up, and they observed a reduction 
in spawning success in Hamel Lake (about five kilometres west of the 
smelter in Saskatchewan). The life span of fish was reduced compared 
to a control lake, Thompson Lake, about 19 kilometres southeast of the 
smelter. After 1982, in a report to the Clean Environment Commission, 
‘Win Frazer from Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting reported a reduction 
of particulate emissions of 85 percent. Phillips et al (1986) studied the 
snow pack for zinc and sulphate emissions and depositions in the period 
from 1981 to 1984, They observed a ten- to thirty-fold decrease in zinc 
deposition (zinc is a primary metal produced at the smelter). 

{In 1982, together with my supervisor at the Freshwater Institute and 
some other researchers, [ examined three different areas ~ one near the 
smelter, the second in Saskatchewan, about 100 kilometres west, and the 
third about 50 kilometres east in Manitoba, In 1986, we returned to 
sample the fish at Flin Flon, but not in the other two areas, Although 
bboth 1982 and 1986 data indicated that fish in the Flin Flon region still 
‘contained higher zine concentrations than fish in the other Manitoba or 
‘Saskatchewan regions, the 1986 values were meaningfully lower than in 
1982. That seemed to correspond with the similar reductions observed 
over the 1981 to 1984 period in snow-pack levels of zine and sulphate, 
1 was not willing to accept this reduction at first because I was quite 
adamant that polluters should pay (and I still think they should), but I 
‘am not going to go out and hang anyone for it now. I think meaningful 
dialogue is more important. I have concluded that, indeed, pollution 
controls are effective in reducing these emissions, and perhaps we have 
seen lower concentrations of the metals in fish so that we are now in 
What we could consider a sustainable level. The fish seem to be able to 
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regulate metals, whereas in earlier years the concentrations were 
poisoning the fish. 

Obviously then, we can conclude that pollution control is a good 
thing; in fact, there are new technologies capable of reducing these 
emissions virtually to zero, but they ate expensive, of course, So ii 
pollution-control implementation. 

‘So who is going to pay for pollution control? I would say that we 
all will. And how are we going to do that? I was talking to a friend, a 
lawyer working in Europe for the United Nations, and he made me 
aware of a recent European court ruling. It stated that it is not an unfair 
trading practice for a nation to levy tariffs against goods coming from 
other nations with low standards for environmental protection in the 
production of their goods. This allows for market protection for 
industries and countries with stringent standards. It is a positive step 
towards the recognition of the abuses of natural resources, including the 
use of air and water in production and the release of pollutants. It i the 
important recognition that these costs must be included in the cost of 
production, Presently our economic models consider such resources to 
be free. A sustainable approach would require that by-products of an 
industrial process be clean before returning them to the environment. 
‘The European court ruling is an indication that some headway is being 
‘made towards recognizing the second aspect of sustainable development. 
Protection of the environment should take precedent over the social 
constructs called economy and politics. The ruling came about because 
Swiss legislators had the gumption to take a stand on the fundamental 
‘environmental-protection issue. 

‘The opening passages of the Bruntland Report state, "..the 
Commission's hope for the future is conditional on decisive, political 
action now to begin managing environment and resource to ensure both 
sustainable human progress and human survival", 

So where is this decisive political action in Canada? Based upon the 
thetoric of federal and provincial politicians, we have much to look 
forward to. However, based on past deeds, there is good reason to be 
sceptical. The "Bom Again” environmentalism of our politicians 
Coincidentally seems to be aligned with public-opinion polls. Ifa Gallup 
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poll came out today that indicated the average Canadian was not 
concemed with environmental issues, I have five bucks that says the 
‘round tables’ get swept under the table. I sincerely hope that my 
cynicism is unwarranted. If it is wrong, we will be able to see new 
legislation shortly to provide the necessary incentives and penalties to 
ensure that the metal-smelting industry in Manitoba is encouraged to 
become as environmentally benign as metal extraction can be, 

“Most of this presentation is a response (o some of the things T heard 
yesterday [in the conference]; hopefully, in later sessions we can 
Continue some of these important issue 































The Northern Flood Agreement 


Dave Young* 
‘Symbion Consultants 
Winnipeg 


‘The Northem Flood Agreement is 74 pages long, plus appendices. 
Thave read in refereed journals an article by a distinguished Manitoba 
lawyer attempting to interpret one two-word definition in the Northern 
Flood Agreement. I have read a commissioned interpretation of two or 
three of the terms in the Northen Flood Agreement by one of the most 
distinguished jurists in Canada, a man who held two deputy minister's 
posts, and who is now retired to private practice, His interpretation of 
the meaning of two or three terms of this Agreement is brilliant, 
fascinating (and 1 don't really understand it); it is about one and one 
half times as long as the whole Agreement. In the next 20 minutes I am 
‘going to talk briefly about how and why the Norther Flood Agreement 
‘came to be (dated December 16, 1977). I am going to treat very briefly 
‘what it purports to do, what I think it has done so far, and finally, what 
seems to be happening at the present time, 

First of all, let's choose the right pronoun, We the people of 
Manitoba, in 1963, decided there was ten-million horsepower, more or 
less, in the Churchill-Nelson River system to be developed for our 








‘Dave Young, B.A, University of Manitoba, holds the M.S. degree ffom the 
University of Michigan. An Associate Professor in the Natural Resources Insti, 
University of Manitoba, be also hasbeen a coasultant in natural resource management for 
‘many years. His particular interes isin the interaction of natural, social and cultural 
issues in natural resource development, 
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benefit. By 1966 the government that we had duly elected, and which 
was popular at that time, announced that "we the people” of Manitoba 
would go into the North and develop the Churchill and Nelson River 
system. This was not something that was done by Manitoba Hydro, or 
five or six engineers, or seven or eight bad people, or some nasty 
bureaucrats. We did it and the appropriate pronoun to use is we, The 
Northem Flood Agreement is about our relationship with the land and 
the resources in the North. It is about the way "we the majority" of 
Manitobans have treated the ten thousand people or so who had the 
misfortune, or who found themselves in any case, to be living along the 
waterway that was going to be affected by our plans to develop ten 
‘million horsepower. Ten-million horsepower is a whole lot of power, 
and it will be a long way into the next century before the people of 
Manitoba, by any stretch of the imagination, will be using anything like 
that amount of energy from the fully developed Churchill-Nelson 
system, a system which is not even anywhere near fully developed. We 
did this because we wanted energy, economic growth, progress, and 
because we wanted money ~ to be rich like Ontario which makes cars, 
and rich like Alberta which has oil and gas. We were going to develop 
the Nelson River and we have been doing it. The Northern Flood 
Agreement is about the way we tried to patch up the mess we made as 
we charged ahead in the late sixties and early seventies, on the basis of 
planning which began in 1963 and on the loose plans that were first 
announced in 1966. Since I was there, I remember this intimately, and 
1 believe my ftiend and colleague Brian Ransom was also working for 
the government at this time. I had some qualms about what we were 
doing, but I think less so than the politicians did. I thought it was a 
‘gteat idea, that this was a progressive approach to things, We just had 
to do a little bit of fine tuning; we would know how fo develop a river 
like that, It was considered a good idea by "we the people" of Manitoba, 
‘The same people that are here now assumed that we had total 
proprietary ownership of all the resources in Manitoba ~ almost all, 
except for a litle bit on Indian reserves. We assumed that we could 
allocate those resources as we saw fit, We assumed that "we" was the 
Province of Manitoba, which could issue a licence to do anything it 
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wanted, "We" was the Government of Canada, who had better stand 
back and watch out, because Manitoba was going to go ahead and 
develop the Nelson River. Incidentally, we did all kinds of things 
without federal licences, 

Manitoba Hydro was the instrument which we used to undertake the 
development of these huge river systems. We sent in mostly engineers, 
‘mostly people with three- or four-year degrees, who had studied a bit of 
applied math and physics, We sent them in assuming that the problems 
that had to be confronted in northem Manitoba were problems of 
hydrology, of foundations under dams, of what kind of power line would 
‘operate most efficiently. 

We sent in precious few people who understood ecology or 
sociology, and not anywhere near enough people who understood 
politics. We did a cursory accounting of the environmental impact, 
costing hundreds of thousands of dollars, and we spent millions on 
engineering design. Those dams worked really well, the transmission 
lines were fine, there were no problems with these kinds of things as far 
as 1 know. When we spent the money on technologies, we got our 
dollars worth; the engineers did their job, The litte bit of environmental 
analysis that we did was coarse, crude, frequently wrong, often 
amateurish, and it was based upon false premises. "Us" studying it has 
become a major industry. 

| talked at the beginning about how one can go now into the 
literature and read things about the meaning of the Northern Flood 
‘Agreement, and gain a fair idea of about how much time and effort has 
been spent on interpretation, A partner and I estimated that lawyers and 
consultants working in Winnipeg have been paid something in excess of 
ten million dollars. I took some of that myself by the way. We have 
studied, we have assisted in studying, we have negotiated, we have 
arbitrated, we have litigated, but, the studying, arbitration, litigation, and 
negotiation go on even as I speak, and the bills run up still, Why are we 
doing this? We are trying to interpret what this document means, to 
interpret what we wrote in the mid-seventies to try and confront the 
damage that we had done in the first decade after developing the 
(Churchill and Nelson rivers. 
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| couldn't begin to describe, in the time available here, the kind of 
impacts that the Churchill and Nelson river projects have had on 
Manitoba. I would be embarrassed, in the presence of somebody like 
Mr, Halcrow, to try and describe what has happened to Cross Lake, for 
example. For the last few years Cross Lake has been low, averaging 
about forty percent of the amount of water it used to have. Cross Lake 
now rises in the winter and falls in the summer it used to rise in the 
summer and fall in the winter, of course. The fish no longer spavin the 
flourishing commercial and domestic fisheries have been destroyed and 
there i no spot fishing there or on the waters around it. Fo the people 
‘of Cross Lake, who were harvesting approximately 125,000 to 150,000 
kilograms (about 68 kilograms per capita per year for their own use), it 
as the major source of food: but they don’t get any fish from the lake 
any longer. That is just one example of these kinds of negative things 
Nine hundred kilometres of shoreline has been moved almost @ 
kilometre, it uctuates back and forth and has been changed froma rich 
shore where both people and animals used to flourish to flooded mud 
flats 

AS the devastation stated to emerge in 1976, it horified local 
people, verifying the worst of the forecasts made in the period after 
1970, It was sufficient to cause the preparation by 1977 of the Norther 
Flood Agreement, Cross Lake, of course, is only one storys there is 
Playgreen Lake and Fight Mile Channel and the diversion of the 
Churchill River through the Bumtwood and so on. I can't even begin to 
touch on those cases here; suffice it to say that an immense area has 
been adversely affected, 

By the mid-seventies some people from southem Canad, motivated 
by whatever, went into the Nomh to assist Indian communities in 
forming the Northern Flood Committee. The communities. were 
{important inthis respect because most ministers of Indian Affairs had 
Some grudging suspicion that they were responsible for providing 
assistance to the Indian people, representing their interests when in 
conflict with mainstream society, This resulted in a stream of money 
coming out of Ottawa, The Northern Flood Committee was formed in 
1973, made up of bands from five communities, andthe Northern Flood 
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‘Agreement was drafted by 1977. Controversial from day one, it was 
drafted by some people who thought there wasn't much damage and 
some thought the damage was enormous; some thought that a general 
agreement and a statement of good intentions would be adequate and 
some wanted it to be much more specific. 

The Agreement as drafted, however, was sufficiently specific to 
cause @ breakdown in the cabinet of the Govemment in power ~ Mr. 
Green, then Minister of Natural Resources, refused to sign it. The 
Premier had more or less agreed 10 approve it, but we never knew for 
sure what he had said. With the election of 1977, a new government 
took office and passed the Northem Flood Agreement. 

“The document, intended to patch up some of the mess that people 
perceived to be present, was written against the background of things 
going on in Quebec. The James Bay project had been stalled by the 
James Bay Cree and some people in Manitoba Hydro and in the 
Province of Manitoba became nervous about the same kind of thing 
happening here, There was some coercion, some pressure as well, but 
basically, I think what was going on was an act of political good will 
“The general intention that sent those people in to drat the Northern 
Flood Agreement was the understanding that they did this because we 
recognized the environment damage and unfui treatment of the Cree 
people who lived on the shores of these waters, 

We signed the Agreement and then found out what it meant. In 
brief, in 74 pages it says no one shall be worse off than they were 
before. You can spend a longtime interpreting what this means, and a 
Jot of time and money has been spent doing just that. It says we will try 
to clean up the mess, but how the hell do you clean up the mess? We 
could clean up a bit here and there, but what parts of the shoreline 
should we clear, how many flooded and standing trees in the water 
should be left where they are, how much ofthe mess will we clean up? 

Tt says we will try to support traditional industries. Marvellous, this 
is "we, the white culture, who does not understand at all well and has 
never shown respect for the culture ofthe Cree people, saying we will 
support your traditional industries and occupations, whatever they are. 
When we wrote that, we did not know what we meant. Native People 
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are attempting to teach us, and we are attempting to understand what 
‘those things mean in terms of programs, dollars, and activities. It states 
‘we will ty to support fishing, trapping, and hunting with the provision 
of land ~ lots of land to make up for the land we took away, sometimes 
promising land they already own. 

‘fier we give Native communities the land we want to cut the trees 
down and give them to Repap; but wait a minute here now, whose trees 
are those? You can have the land, but not the minerals or the trees. And 
so the litigation and the negotiation goes on and on, along with the 
studies on how long it takes to grow the trees. The agreement says we 
will consult with the Cree people and seek their advice, I don’t know 
how often people from southem Canada and Manitoba have gone into 
Cross Lake and honestly sought advice from the Cree people living 
there, but I don’t think that we are wearing the road thin. We have 
promised to listen and consult with these people, and to manage the 
resources on this basis, but we haven't any idea of what they are going 
to tell us, or how we are going to follow up, but its there, its part of the 
Northem Flood Agreement. 

We said, we are going to tell you everything that we are going to 
do before we do it. Well, that turned out (0 be not a very good idea, 
because every time somebody told the people in Cross Lake that they 
‘were going to raise the water, the Cross Lake residents told them you 
ccan't do that, This kind of dialogue proved not to be very productive, 

‘We promised to do a good job from now on. The next time that we 
create some hydro-electric development in the North, itis going to be 
80 nice that people will come from all over the world to admire what a 
splendid job we do. There are pages of good intentions and promises, 
and I don't know what they mean, 

1 think that we thought that we were placating the people of the 
North and the environmentalists when we signed this Agreement, I think 
we may have been agreeing to cooperate, whether we like it of not, 

What has the Agreement done so far? According to one document 
1 read the other day, about $130,000,000 has been spent on a variety of 
things including sewer and water services to northem communities, 
which we were going to provide anyway, even if the Norther Flood 
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Agreement never existed. A lot of work has been done on portages and 
other transportation works because nothing has been more badly 
disrupted than transportation in northem Manitoba. The main arteries 
‘were the rivers and lakes, but we changed them and made it difficult to 
‘move around. Trappers, fishermen, and other traditional enterprises have 
received some aid. However little has been accomplished with 
employment, education, economic development, and resource 
‘management (except with fisheries, where the Fisheries Branch seems 
to be proceeding pretty effectively). 

Land exchanges haven't been completed yet. In the period between 
1978 and 1983, we did little except to provide subsidies to trappers, 
most of which were granted before the Agreement came into effect in 
1977, of the Agreement would never have been signed, The trappers 
were affected before anybody else, The water started to rise and changed 
the places where these fellows trapped — the scores of little creeks and 
rivers that flowed into Cross Lake, Pipestone Lake, into Three Point and 
Footprint ~ and often flooded out their c 

‘Some people thought that this was a cooperative agreement which 
‘would move things forward boldly and bravely, but by 1983 it had 
become clear that no one with the governments of Canada or Manitoba, 
of at Manitoba Hydro, had much intention to be generous in the 
interpretation of the Agreement, and so it was going to be a tough uphill 
fight, with claim after claim filed and taken to arbitration, Extensive and 
powerful arbitration provisions resulted in about 150 claims by 1984, 
ranging from compensation for past and future damage to the domestic 
fishery (which probably runs $50 or $100 million dollars) to skidoo 
belts ruined by lake slush. Between 1984 and 1986, arbitration and 
litigation became ugly, with our Crown Corporation (presumably under 
the direction of our government) going to court in an attempt to defeat 
the Agreement. It was a lengthy process, and I'm not sure who won, but 
by 1986 it was clear that northem people were not getting anywhere, 

In the last four years there has been considerable movement in the 
direction of a negotiating an implementation program and honouring the 
Agreement. Some of those negotiations reached a concluding stage about 
fen days ago with an offer approaching a half billion dollars to cover 
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some aspects of implementing the Agreement. Ths offer is before the 
five chiefs that make up the Northern Flood Committee, and they are 
taking it o their bands, 1 wouldn't want to comment on whether of not 
the bands are going to ratify this agreement 

‘The current situation allows us to pose certain questions. The "Feds" 
are more than a bit nervous; they got into the Northem Flood 
‘Agreement because Darcy MacCaffrey sad if they did not participate he 
‘would yell and stamp his feet, or atleast that is one interpretation, In 
fact, the federal ministers were more or less shamed into supporting the 
drafting ofthe Northern Flood Agreement by the Winnipeg lawyers who 
were working with bands in northem Manitoba, They signed the 
document and several years Tater examined it to find out what their 
responsibilities were and found out that it could be in excess of five 
hundred million dollars. This scared them, and so they are attempting, 
in my opinion, to try to offload the cost of implementing the Agreement 
‘onto Manitoba and Manitoba Hydro, and to cap their responsibil. 
‘They have so far spent more money than anyone else, and they have 
financed the negotiations that are going on. At the present time the 
Province of Manitoba seems to recognize responsibilty to a greater 
extent than it has inthe past, and Manitoba Hydro has made an offer to 
the bands. The lawyers and consultants continue to prosper 
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Developing an Economic Development 
Strategy for the City of Thompson 


David M. Shefford* 
‘Thompson Industrial Commission 


INTRODUCTION 


‘Traditionally, economic development plans are formulated by 
professional consultants following discussions with business leaders and 
elected officials. More progressive consultants would include labour 
organizations and even community groups in the discussion. In northern 
Manitoba the concems of Aboriginal groups (the traditional owners of 
the land) and future generations (by environmental considerations) 
should also be recognised. In this project, the Thompson Industrial 
Commission tried to formulate such a strategy after consensus was 
reached by all of these stakeholders. 





‘Dave Shetford graduated from the University of Sheffield, England in 1965, ia 
(Chemical Engineering and Pel Technology. In 1968, afer working fr Unilever Research 
[Lf tre years, be was hzed by Taco Lid. a a research enginer. Since thea he as 
‘eld positions of increasing responsibility an is now Manager of Process Technology and 
Bavironmental Control, Active in community affairs, be bas held positions as ered a3 
‘Shrine Cieus Chairman, National Vice President ofthe Canadian Insitute of Mining aod 
‘Metallurgy, and Chairman of the Thompson Industrial Commission. He is a founding 
‘member ofthe Thompson Enviroamental Council and was President of the Thompson 
Wildife Federation. n 1989, be was appointed tothe Provinial Government's Recycling 
‘Action Commitee. 
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‘THE THOMPSON INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


‘Thompson City Council formed the Commission in 1981 with the 
mandate to promote economic development, initiate development 
projects, consult with other agencies, and make public relations 
initiatives. The membership of the Commission consisted of the Mayor, 
a city councillor, business and labour interests, members representing 
Aboriginal interests, and health and social services workers, By 1987 the 
Commission had recognised that to meet its mandate, it needed a long- 
fem plan. A proposal by the Norman Regional Development 
Corporation to carry out a study leading to a long-term strategy was 
greeted with enthusiasm, 


PROJECT FUNDING 


‘$50,000 was required to fund a full-time consultant with appropriate 
secretarial assistance.The City of Thompson pledged financial support, 
and the Province of Manitoba (through the Department of Industry, 
‘Trade and Tourism) arranged matching funds. Inco Limited (previously 
International Nickel Company of Canada, Ltd.) was then persuaded to 
provide the balance. 





METHODOLOGY USED 


We decided early in the process that the final report and 
recommendations would follow after consensus was obtained by the 
Commission. This would be after consultation with the stakeholders. A 
survey was developed and sent to approximately 100 business, 
community, and social service leaders. The retum rate was poor. 
‘Victoria Adams carried out interviews with over 80 people, again 
representing a cross section of community interests. Public meetings 
were held, the concept was explained, and feedback was requested. The 
‘tumout at these meetings was far from overwhelming, but the support 
for the project was excellent 

ur staff amassed information on Thompson and the surrounding 
region from many sources, with Statistics Canada providing statistical 
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and census data. A survey of projects in similar-sized communities 
across Canada offered considerable food for thought, 

‘The Commission reviewed new data at its regular meetings, and as 
the project progressed and economic logic was applied, the Commission 
‘met more frequently to specifically discuss the strategy. After many 
‘meetings, and several revisions, an agreed-upon strategy was presented 
to City Council. The report met with a mixed reception among the 
Councillors, but was finally accepted as the economic strategy for the 
City of Thompson, 


FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


1, Thompson was founded to service a nickel mine built by the 
Intemational Nickel Company of Canada Ltd, (now Inco Ltd). 
‘Mining is still the mainstay of the community and will continue 
(o be so in the future, This mining base supports a healthy 
construction and service industry in the community. 

2. The City has developed since its founding to become a regional 
centre for retail trade, government administration, and health 
and community services 

3. Significant growth is occurring in transportation services, 
post-secondary education, and tourism, 

4, While unquestionably still dependant on its mining origin, the 
community now has an economic life of its own. 


‘These conclusions ted to a series of recommendations on 
infrastructure, target businesses, and planning for the City and its 
community organizations, In addition, other more subtle conclusions 
were reached. 

During the course of the study, the world price of nickel rose 
significantly. Inco Ltd, started paying large bonuses to its employees, 
which injected over $10 million into the local economy in that year. 
Inco Ltd. also started construction on two major mine-development 
Projects with a combined budget of approximately $100 million. 
Increases in social and education programs such as ACCESS Education 
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also took place. School overcrowding, waiting lists for medical services, 
‘zero vacancy rates for apartments, and increasing social tensions pointed 
‘out the need to expand our economic strategy. It had become a 
‘socio-economic study’ 

‘Another finding that came from our data was the "dual economies" 
that Dr. John Loxley discusses elsewhere in these proceedings, 
‘Thompson had become a regional centre, with over 30 percent of its 
population of Aboriginal descent. The Native People in Thompson had 
litle input into economic decisions, partly because of a public failure to 
recognise their aspirations, and to treat them as full members of the 
community, 

‘One key question was never fully discussed by the Commission ~ 
whether economic development was desirable, and if so, how much, We 
hhad discovered that to plan for economic development, the social 
structure to support that development must also be planned, 








ACTIONS ARISING FROM THE STRATEGY 


Following the adoption of the strategy, the City of Thompson hired 
a Director of Economic Development, with a mandate to improve 
‘economic development in the city by improving health services and 
housing, and by encouraging downtown improvement and revitalisation, 
‘The Director will work with Native groups to improve race relations and 
to study possible joint ventures. More importantly, there is a growing 
awareness in the political arena that our strategy is the basis for 
discussion among all stakeholders. It is a living process that must have 
ownership before anything happens. 


‘CONCLUSIONS. 
(Our experience shows that: 
1, There is no easy answer to a complex problem. 


2. Economie planning cannot be considered in isolation; perhaps 
socio-economic planning is a more appropriate term, 
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3. Boonomic development is an ongoing, living process. 

4. Doing the job thoroughly is a long, tedious process for which 
‘many people do not have enough patience, 

5. Without commitment by all the stakeholders, there is no viable 
plan; this can only be achieved by consensus. 


‘We have leamed from our experience, and I believe we have enough 
perseverance to complete the job. I hope other communities, regions, 
and even provinces can learn too. 


SUMMARY 





‘The Thompson Industrial Commission developed an economic 
development strategy for the City of Thompson, This paper summarizes 
the work of the Commission and its professional advisors, Michael! Lupu 
and Victoria Adams. It explains the mandate of the Commission and the 
need for a strategy to fulfil that mandate. The mechanics of the study, 
from funding through data analysis, are discussed, The attempts to arrive 
at a consensus among all the stakeholders are described, The author's 
Conclusions are presented, showing planning to be a continuing process. 




















Inco mine at Thompson, Manitoba 











Community Economic Development Strategies 
in Northern Manitoba 


Adrian DeGroot’ 
Past President 
Norman Regional Development Corporation 


T am very pleased to be here today to represent the views of the 
Board of Directors of the Norman Regional Development Corporation, 
as they relate to local and regional economic planning and development, 
We strongly believe that the participation of communities is absolutely 
necessary in the planning and development of northern Manitoba and 
would encourage you to view the residents as stakeholders in 
development. The Norman Regional Development Corporation was 
established in 1970 to promote, encourage, assist, and foster the 
‘economic development of the region, It is a voluntary, non-profit, non- 
artisan organization representing member communities north of the 
53rd parallel within Manitoba — a geographic area which is 
approximately two-thirds of the provincial land base, Norman is funded 
through community memberships, corporate contributions, and an 
operating grant from the Manitoba Department of Rural Development. 





‘Adrian DeGroot is employed by Inco Lid as a Quality Coordinator in the 
Maintenance Department and is responible for systems development. Mr, DeGroot was 
first elected tothe Thompson City Couzel in 1975 and served five lerms for fourees 
‘consecutive years, Two of those years he served at Deputy Mayor. Mf. DeGroot has 
represented his community conceras to both Federal and Provincial committees, In the 
‘ast be served as President of the Mapitoba Association of Urban Municipalities, the 
"Norn Regional Development Corporation, and Thompron Minor Lacrosse He is also 
‘Past Chairperson of the Thompson Industrial Commission 
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Figure 1. Population Distribution Among Communities within the 
Norman Region, 


Northem Manitoba communities have never been able to take their 
economic survival for granted, but the changing economic environment 
Of the 1980s and now the 1990s is forcing them to think more seriously 
‘than ever about their future. Increasing global interdependence and 
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heightened competition in the international marketplace, together with 
the aging of the workforce and the loss of population to urban centres, 
pose new challenges for the resource-based communities of Manitoba's 
hinterland. Many communities see economic planning as a key 
ingredient to their future viability. They realize that they must have a 
strategy for survival and growth. 

Its our opinion that size of community or description, be it rural 
‘or urban, does not affect the principles involved in a planning exerci 
As well, economic planning or development plans are not always 
synonymous with identifying growth opportunities. We sec that 
communities need to address the total quality of life for their residents. 
‘This setting of correct principles reaches into every comer of a 
‘community, from sound Iand-use policies to amenities suited for its 
environment. Long-term realistic planning is a means by which a 
‘community can potentially broaden and stabilize its economic base. 
Strategic economic planning requires the participation of all 
stakeholders, The total community and all levels of government must 
‘work together to assess strengths and weaknesses, to identify roadblocks 
to development, and to find ways to enhance assets and to minimize 
liabilities, 

Northern Manitobans are taking up these tasks in a variety of ways. 
Organizations such as the Canadian Association of Single-Industry 
‘Towns, the Manitoba Association of Urban Municipalities, and the 
Norman Regional Development Corporation play an important role, as 
do the local economic development committees in communities such as 
Flin Flon, Snow Lake, Lynn Lake, Thompson, Leaf Rapids, and 
Churchill, Through the Departments of Rural Development, and Mines 
and Energy, the Provincial Government has financially supported 
sirategic-planning initiatives spearheaded by local economic 
development committees in northern Manitoba, as well as in rural 
communities in the South, For the present, the high prices of copper, 
ine, and nickel and the upswing in mining exploration and development 
have made the northem Manitoba economy buoyant. In onder to 
‘minimize the risks for the future, communities are examining new 
growth and diver 
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‘The planning initiatives of residents of the Greenstone area, as well 
as of Lynn Lake, with the efforts of the Community Futures Programs 
and the Business Development Corporations, offer new opportunities to 
revitalize and sustain the economic base of these communities. 
‘Community Futures has provided an organizational framework and the 
resources to assist communities to examine alternatives to a single 
industry economy and to encourage diversification. Alternatives to 
leaving the community in a close-down situation are being encouraged 
atthe local level through a systematic planning approach. Likewise, the 
economic development strategies recently completed by the Thompson 
Industrial Commission and the Leaf Rapids Town Council reflect the 
desire of community residents to participate in planning their future. 
Similarly, the LGD of Churchill and the Churchill Chamber of 
‘Commerce have jointly initiated a strategic-planning process for their 
community over the past few months. 

‘Some past economic planning exercises had limited results, either 
because they were too short-sighted or because they lacked credibility 
within the community. Often, they were seen as imposed on the 
‘community by outsiders who had little knowledge of the needs and 
preoccupations of northem residents. Communities have to recognize 
that they need commitment for the long haul; there is no quick-fix 
solution, This points to the need for agtive involvement of community 
residents in the planning process, in setting targets, and evaluating 
results. In this way, residents can play a significant role in shaping the 
future of their community 

With the assistance of professional economic development officers, 
‘community members can undertake their own planning project. Their 
activities may include: 





~ identification of factors affecting the growth and stability of the 
ocal economy; 

~ consultation with employers, social organizations, and government 
agencies to assess their needs; 

= identification of problems and formulation of recommendations to 
policy-makers in such areas as industrial, commercial, and 

residential development, and land-use and regulatory policies 
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~ provision of local input into employment, recruitment, and training 
programs; 

— public advocacy on specific issues; 

— marketing the community to potential investors; and 

= targeting Key sectors for support by private interests and 
government, 


‘Through such activities, the entire community can be involved in 
charting jts future course. In addition to community strategies, the 
Norman Regional Development Corporation is committed to a planned 
regional development approach and is hosting a Norther Manitoba 
Economic Development Workshop in The Pas in early June, 1990, to 
begin a process of developing a participant-driven, economic 
development strategy for northem Manitoba, The workshop is designed 
to create a northern vision of development, including a set of 
development principles from local and regional perspectives. Every 
‘community in the North has been asked to send a representative to the 
‘workshop to build consensus on the principles upon which development 
should occur. We ate encouraging all communities (not only our 
members) of the region to come forward with their viewpoints on 
development, regardless of their economic or cultural base. Once we 
have greater consensus on development principles for the region, we 
intend to initiate or facilitate the process of sectoral and/or community 
strategies that relate to these basic principles. We see this workshop as 
the first step in a process that will set out a partnership of determination 
to develop such a strategy. Our communities are recognizing a need to 
set out guidelines for development through community development 
strategies. Eventually, the Norman Regional Development Corporatio 
‘would like to see a regional strategy that would incorporate community 
strategies, which would eventually be part of a provincial strategy. 
Consensus building and planning initiatives at local, regional, and 
provincial levels provide benefits to all stakeholders in development by 
encouraging the commitment, communication, and cooperation necessary 
for progress. Northern communities need the participation and support 
of all interest groups in order to ensure the development of meaningful 
strategies which will better rationalize the future of the region, 
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Economic and Human Resource Development 


in Community Development Strategies 


Oscar Lathlin* 
Chief i 
‘The Pas Indian Band 


1am pleased to be here this moming. First of all, on behalf of our 
‘Council and Band Membership, I bring greetings to everyone who is 
assembled here. My purpose for being here is to share with you our 
‘ideas, some of our projects, and the approaches that we have taken in 
our community, as far as economic and community developments are ik 
concemed. I should also point out that our way is not necessarily the \ 
right approach for every community. However, itis our hope that after 
have gone through my brief presentation, somewhere along the way 
someone might benefit in a small way. | 
AAs Chief of my community, I would like to start off by talking H 
about the experiences that we have had. 1 do not want to tell people | 
‘what to do in their communities. Iam just sharing with you our efforts 
in economic development. Some of what I may say here this moming 
‘might not be good for you, and if that is the case, don’t take it with you. 
But if what I say is good, you are weloome to take that as wel, 








‘Oscar Lattin bas wide expeience with northera Aboriginal issues. He bas been a 

band manager for The Pas Indian Band, and has also dealt with nthe development | 
issues at employed by the Swampy Cree Tribal Council at well as the Fedral 

Government. He was elected Chief of The Pas Indian Band in 1985, He resigned as Chief 
in 1900 and ha served as « Manitoba MLA since then, 
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ur philosophy at ‘The Pas Indian Band has always been very 
simple. For instance, our motto ~ if you look at our letterhead ~ says 
"Progress and Independence”. We kind of mix everything together I 
guess, If you talk to business people, the bottom line is always the 
almighty dollar — profit and loss statements, In our community we have 
to mix social concepts with business and economic-development 
concepts; we have no choice. So in our everyday dealings with 
economic development, we use social-work theories or buzz words 
almost interchangeably with the language you might hear an 
entrepreneur using. For example, I just want to refer to one study that 
‘was done by Robert Nixon and Associates in 1987 for the Assistant 
Deputy Minister or the Deputy Minister of Indian Affairs. His 
recommendation was primarily that we deal with sectoral development, 
that we deal with financial institutions. He was trying to come up with 
some economic-development delivery mechanisms for the Department 
of Indian Affairs, Tribal Council Delivery, and the Band Council 
Delivery — the community itself. That's where we differ in a lot of 
cases, 

Incidentally, I should point out that our approaches are not always, 
the same as the other Chiefs and other communities. There is sometimes 
the perception that we may be compromising some of our treaty and 
aboriginal rights, whether or not they, are recognized by governments, 
But we go ahead anyway, taking or ignoring advice from others. Out 
strategy at the band level is to start with me, then family, then 
community, and if we can ever get our community in order, then 
perhaps we can do @ litle bit of nation-building as well. That is the 
hole basis for our economic development strategy. We talk about 
regional development corporations at the tribal-council level (Norman 
Regional Development Corporation), province wide, nationally, and so 
fon. Our approach has always been, "yes those are good, we will 
eventually get there, but first of all, what we want to do is get myself 
in order, my family and my community, and we will ge to the big jobs 
in due time" 

“That's a lite bit about the philosophy we use, and atthe same time, 
we have to look at the social, the human side of things. We have also 
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found out in our travels and through our own experience that money just 
doesn’t solve all the problems, no matter how much money you have, 
AS a matter of fact, it creates many other problems for you and the 
community. 

‘There is a very strong emphasis on human-resource development, 
for which we have two sets of strategies. One is economic development 
= the business or corporate strategy, if you will. In concert with that is 
the human-resource development strategy, where we look at everybody, 
‘no matter what situation they are in, The number of our people 
graduating from high schools and universities, I am happy 10 say, has 
been on the increase over the past ten years, and things are getting better 
at the band level. Whete people may have quit school 10 to 30 years 
ago, we now have adults going back for adult-training courses, and 
some of them are even ending up in universities, We are building a 
school right now on the reserve in which we will control what happens 
in the education area. That's all part of our human-resource development 
strategy. 

Our corporate statement of purpose includes words like: "managing 
‘our own enterprises in a responsible and profitable manner”, which you 
will find in any corporate statement. We regard ourselves as a 
goverment, and practically all the businesses we have are owned by our 
‘government of The Pas Indian Band. Not unlike your governments, we 
also find it darn difficult to make a business profitable when itis being 
run by government. At the same time, we try to assist band members to 
develop their own independent business plan, so that there is a mix of 
bband-owned and individual-owned enterprises, 

We also try to ensure (and that is another component in out 
strategy) the maintenance of traditional, cultural values. Here we found 
ourselves in a big dilemma when we started to delve into business, 
because there was considerable conflict between outside business values 
and Indian values. Eventually, we had {0 try to resolve the problem 
because it was a liability to us initially. Since then, we found out that 
it can be an asset to maintain traditional cultural values. In that sense, 
we find that if we go back to our roots, find out where we came from, 
and where we are at today, we can have a better idea of where we want 
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{0 go fomorrow. At the same time, it makes us stronger and more 
effective in our dealings with all the problems on the reserve as well as 
cn the outside. 

We provide employment and training opportunities for band 
‘members, developing entrepreneurial opportunities through acquisition 
Of business, or divesting band-owned enterprises to members, We also 
‘want to invest in other portfolios and business development on and off 
the reserve to achieve capital growth. Through sound public, industrial, 
‘and shareholder relations, we also try to make sure that the message is 
always being conveyed to band members as well as to outside people. 
Lastly, we use excellence as a standard in all our corporate activities. 
‘These are objectives from our corporate statement of purpose. 

have talked about the philosophy of our approach to economic 
development and strategy and now I want to explore self-government. 
‘There are several reasons why we went into economic development in 
a big way since 1972. Our annual budget at that time was $25,000 to 
'$50,000, and the late Gorden Lathlin was Chief, I remember going into 
his office one day when I was still in high school. How proudly he 
showed off his office, which was a litle two-bedroom bungalow. There 
he was, full of vision, dreams and hope, a modest budget, and a staff of 
three people. That is how we began, 

Today, for those of you who da not know, we are situated right 
across the river, north of The Pas. Our population is about 2400 people. 
We are proud of our assets (around $21 million) and our growth and 
development achieved since the day in 1972 that I visited Chief Lathiin. 
‘We talk now about self-government, and maybe a lot of us don't realize 
What it means. In our case, we see ourselves being in the driver's seat 
in everything that happens in our community. When interviewed one 
time by the press, I used the example of being on the passenger side of 
life ~ you go wherever the driver wants to go. We want to be in the 
driver's seat, so we can go where we want and in our own time, 

‘We base our government on land, our economic base, and the 
people. We also realize that goveming takes money, and we tell our 
people every day not to rely solely on government funding. I know a lot 
of people are asking how are we going to finance self-government. We 
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have started already imposing user fees on our people, for the water and 
sewer system, garbage collection, snow removal, and so on, That is all 
part of self-govemment evolution as far as we are concerned. We are 
also developing taxation bylaws on our reserve because, like it or not, 
Wwe are going to have to be responsible for our programs and services, 
In effect, some components of self-government are already happening 
at the band level. 

Up to now our development has been on the reserve with good 
reason. You find some Indian reserves doing very well in acquiring 
business ventures and investing outside the reserve, pursuing all of the 
things ordinary businessmen and people do on the outside. But on the 
reserve, there are many problems we run across when trying to develop 
economically. We purposely did not want to go outside a first because 
of ‘our philosophy of fixing ourselves fist, then our house and 
‘community, and only then go outside, So we have painstakingly been 
developing home base, but with expansion plans for tomorrow. By this 
means, the chances of success are greater, because the people are 
involved and they know what is going on. They become attuned to 
development and they support it 

twas not easy to work on our people first, We had to ell them that 
they were not lazy, that to be Indian was not to be out of schoo, to be 
unemployed, to be on welfare. In other words, there was 200 years of 
<deprogramming to do, and for those of you who say that we are not 
doing enough, I purposely offered the example of our accomplishments 
since 1972. Also, I am purposely going to describe some of the 
problems that we encountered in our efforts to build economic 
evelopment, because 1 am tired of hearing people say that we are 
apathetic, uninterested, helpless, and not aggressive or assertive, 

Thave to say that our human-resource development strategy contains 
programs that may offend some people, but nevertheless we think they 
are necessary, They are methodical, strategic, and manipulative, because 
‘we have to get our people out of the rut of thinking that they are not 
capable of going to high school and on to university; of thinking that 
they can never compete in the outside world. Not only do we have to 
deal with our people's attitudes and behaviours, but we must also cope 
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with the attitudes of the larger society. For example, citizens from The 
Pas used 10 say to us to get off your bums and go to work. So we 
decided to build a mall, and all of a sudden these people said that’s not 
what they had in mind; that is too big, that’s going to compete with our 
business. We want you to keep on digging ditches, working 
underground, and chopping trees. But we did not listen, and I’m happy 
to repor, and I'm sure my friends from the town of The Pas will atest, 
‘that the mall on our reserve did not harm anybody. As a matter of fact, 
it has helped develop the whole community. Today, The Pas Band 
employs over 250 people, including 100 from the town of The Pas, 
‘That's an example of how we didn’t listen or give in to pressure. There 
was a board injunction, but I don't believe it was ever filed. 

I will give you one example of banking problems for us on the 
Indian reserve, in securing an operating line of credit. Our mall is worth 
$10 million dollars and our cash flow is something like $17 million 
dollars a year, but just try to secure a $30,000 line of credit from the 
bank. First of all, you must put all your cash flow in front, to commit 
all your assets. Then, on top of that, the bank wants the signature of the 
Minister of Indian Affairs; in other words, the whole Government of 
‘Canada has to back up a $30,000 line of credit. Once that is done, it has 
to be signed by the "Big Boss” in Calgary, That's how we have to 
‘conduct business, and some people wonder why we are in the situation 
wwe are in! 

‘We are always being compared to other bands, and sometimes that 
puts us in an awkward position. Yes, we are proud that we managed to 
ut ourselves on the map, but you have to realize that we are right 
across the river from the town of The Pas, right by the highway, the 
railway, and air transportation, The market is there, so naturally we 
should be ahead of other communities who are isolated. But they too are 
‘moving, and will achieve things as they go about developing their own 
‘community economic development strategies. 

Recommendations that I have for Native People are: don’t dwell on 
oF listen to the negative side, but concentrate on the positive, because 
you might as well put your energy into the positive rather than the 
negative; and don't be afraid to take a risk or make a mistake, so long 
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as you don’t keep making the same mistake. If you don’t do anything 
for fear of making a mistake, if you are afraid to be criticized by your 
people and your fellow colleagues, then you will not achieve anything. 
Lord knows that everyone makes mistakes, even other governments. 

Be sure to take an accurate inventory of immediate resources, and 
prepare an economic development strategy for your reserve using 
common textbook theories and procedures in assessing resources, 
‘markets, training, and so on. Don’t be Jet down by obstacles or failures 
We are always expected to be super business people. Over 70 percent 
of all small businesses in Canada fail during the first five years, but 
‘when we fail, everybody says "I told you the Indians couldn't do it 
I'm not set back by that. Don't be afraid to hire experienced managers, 
bbut at the same time, train your people. Don't be a follower, be your 
own person, because that is what leadership is all about. Again, you 
don’t have to pound tables when you are negotiating. I say to you, beat 
them at their own game because that is what they try to do, 












































PART VII 


NORTHERN PEOPLE AND NORTHERN 
RESOURCES 


























Young sport fisherman on northern lake 











The Land as Cultural Resource 


Yngve Georg Lithman' 
Centre for Research in Intemational Migration and Ethnicity 
Stockholm University, and 
Department of Anthropology 
University of Manitoba 





‘The ways in which we think about issues, such as the environment, 
development, and economic growth, have an almost automatic bias to 
them. A common response in our approach to complex issues is to 
divide them into small parts, and treat each of the parts in a considerable 
measure of isolation from each other. If ambitious, we may at the end 
attempt to accord cach of the pieces different weights, So when, for 
example, we attempt to discuss an industrial endeavour in the North, we 
attempt {0 assess the consequences for the local economy, the national 
economy and the environment, and the impact on local and Native 
People. After having broken down the issue and examined each of its 
parts, we bring them together and say that this aspect is very important, 
that is less important, and so on. And the bottom line is some sort of 
compromise between all the various considerations that the examination 
of the various parts has revealed, 

‘These are the kinds of exercises we are all constantly engaged in, 
bat it is seldom acknowledged that there are several questionable things 








‘'Yngve Georg Lithman i «socal antropologst whose works about native issues 
in Canada inelode The Community Apart (University of Manitoba Press, 1987) and The 
Practise of Underdevelopment (Stockholm Studies in Social Anthropology, 1983), Dr 
‘ihman has also writen about migration sss in Europe at well as poplar cule 
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which this approach takes for granted. This is the bias to which I 
referred earlier ~ that what appears to be a rational and sensible 
approach in fact rests on a number of unstated premises, both with 
respect to what a society is and should be, and also with regard to what 
constitutes knowledge ~ scientifically or otherwise legitimized. 

In this article, [ will attempt to show how this mode of thinking, 
basically what can be termed a technologized understanding of the 
world, is unable to cope with one of the most important dimensions of 
the North — how life in the North, for many, achieves its meaningfulness 
through a cultural construction where the relationship to the land is a 
root metaphor. 

‘There are three sets of issues which have prompted my thinking 
along these lines, The fist of these relates to a general proposition about 
development. Without attempting any definition of development, 1 will 
use this term to signify all those activities that are related to an 
Increased capitalization of pursuits, and all that which is usually 
associated with so-called modemization, Contrary to what probably most 
people think, development, almost by definition, has negative 
consequences, Increased capitalization in rural or remote areas will 
invariably make some people better off, but it will equally and 
invariably make some people worse off - most often not just in a 
relative sense. 

‘So when, for example, fishing in a coastal village was transformed 
from one part of a yearly subsistence cycle involving small-scale 
farming, parttime winter logging, etc, to a big-boat operation where 
fishing was a full-time pursuit, one consequence was thatthe amount of 
fish caught increased. But this restructuring of the coastal village also 
resulted in a dramatic decrease in other activities, ‘The small farms we 








difficult to maintain when many of the young men tuned to fishing. The 
fortunes of fishing became determinative of the economic well-being of 
the village population as a whole. Many of those who could not partake 
in fishing (those who could not get access to the big credits to purchase 
4 big boat, or get hired on them) became impoverished, both in relative 
and absolute terms, 
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‘This example, taken from a Newfoundland study, demonstrates one 
‘consequence inherent ~ except under particular circumstances — in 
development. Development is not a process where everyone benefits, 
and we usually legitimize this with an argument to the effect that 
development provides increased fortunes for the region or the nation, 
“To make an omelette, as the saying goes, “one has to break a few 
eggs". So development is almost never a uniform arch into prosperity 
‘and happiness, but a disrupting and tormenting process where some gain 
and some lose, A good example of this is of course the experiences of 
the Aboriginal Peoples in Canada. 

‘The observation that must be made as a result of this discussion is 
that development can never be a technical or in a narrow sense an 
‘economic issue. Development must always be people issues. And this 
insight, which undoubtedly is getting increasingly recognized, has 
contributed to a lot of doubts about development, and to questions about 
What social and human costs we are willing to accept for development. 

‘The second set of issues I want to use as a foundation for my main 
argument relates to the area of sustainable development, developing 
sustainable societies, and similar concems. What I have in mind is the 
growing recognition that some of our notions about our own societies 
are thrown into doubt. No one, ot at least increasingly fewer people, 
‘would doubt the importance of being aware that we live on a small and 
fragile planet. Gro Harlem-Bruntland, a leader ofa traditionally growth- 
oriented, social-democratic party in Norway, and a staunch advocate of 
industrial society, advanced the sustainable development concept. The 
Globe and Mail, as much an establishment paper as any, regularly 
carries a separate section on environmental issues. Things have changed, 
and changed fast 

The third set of issues I want to touch upon by way of introduction 
is the present situation in the Native communities in the Manitoba 
North, In Native perceptions, the expanding non-Native resource 
extraction has paralleled Native impoverishment, reductions in the use 
of time-honoured Native pursuits, and a general devastating barrenness 
fof social and cultural life of northern communities. A further 
‘concomitant to development has been the environmental consequences. 
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‘The mercury-contaminated fish in Cross Lake, the reduced fisheries in 
South Indian Lake, the diminished wildlife in the North ~ these are all 
indicators of the environmental degradation that takes place in the 
Manitoba North. And we now leam that avoiding these things has 
become important in decision making, 

But what we have in the North is a number of communities with 
rampant unemployment and attendant social and human misery ~ spoils 
Of the times, as it were. And how do we think about the future of these 
‘communities?! Well, by and large, it appears to me, our thinking seems 
to be directed towards the same kind of models that have been applied 
before, but we think we will now implement our models better. We are 
going to have better employment programs, better outreach, better 
development planning, more and better economic development. 
Somehow our thinking seems to be focused on notions that if we could 
only have a good mine or a good pulp mill or a good wood-harvesting 
‘operation close to each of these communities, we would be well on our 
way to solving the difficult problems facing many Native northern 
‘communities. 

Well, to me, these are speculations which do not have much realism 
to them, But they are indicative of how we are prisoners of our own 
‘modes of thought. If we could only get that industry going, if we could 
only get some wage labour going, if we could only get those retraining 
‘or relocation or whatever programs in place, we would be just fine, And 
today, for sure, we would do it sustainably. 

T believe that the time has come to be much more modest in our 
attempts to export solutions to the North, which are in large measure 
very little, but have already been attempted over and over again, with 
pretty well the opposite result to what was expected. And there is now 
4 substantial literature documenting how these consequences are the 
result of a social structure with features of semi-colonialism and the 
administrative smothering of Native People, Some literature on this 
theme includes Geoffrey York's The Dispossessed, Kue Young's 
Northern Health, as well as some of my own writings (1983, 1986). 

So, I would like {0 suggest that the situation confronting the 
northem Native communities requires a sort of philosophical 
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reorientation. A reorientation away from what? I would say a belief that 
the structure and philosophy of industrial society have to be hegemonic 
for all countries and their parts. A reorientation towards what? I would 
say towards a situation where the land is seen as a cultural resource, 
‘And itis towards this later theme I now want to move in this artic 

‘What do I mean by the land as a cultural resource? Not central to 
‘my argument, but still fairly important to remember, is that Aboriginal 
People, up to fairly recent times, made their living through a close and 
daily interaction with the environment. Lives were structured in the 
rhythm of the seasons. Food, clothes and shelter were immediate 
appropriations of the environment. And cultural life, inchiding self 
perceptions, mythologies and religious practises, reflected how 
‘Aboriginal People saw themselves as but one part of an inter-related 
system the Creator had put in place. So the land, in all its aspects, was 
in large measure exactly that which provided the symbolism that 
underpinned the totality of Aboriginal experience. 

In this day and age, when we start questioning many things about 
‘our own societies, and many think that hybris has dominated our attitude 
to those conditions that actually determine our fate on a fragile planet, 
this Aboriginal-thought system is of course a dramatic contrast to our 
own. But Aboriginal People, as others in North America, are parts 
(pethaps a bit reluctantly) of lifestyles that do not have the relationship 
with the environment as the guiding rod. However much Aboriginal 
People may be conscious of how earlier generations saw themselves as 
fone part of nature, the separation that has occurred between Native 
People and the environment has also drastically reduced the role of the 
environment as a continuous. inspiration for everyday cultural 
expressions 

So what we can say is that the Native communities have become 
dissociated from the land, with social ils in abundant evidence. And to 
‘my mind, the realistic scenario for Native communities to have a better 
future has to be their reintegration into the environment, Please note the 
expression realistic, not unrealistic. What would this mean in concrete 
terms? 
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First of all, Aboriginal communities would not have to rely on non- 
sustainable exploitation of the environment or on transfer payments. So 
whatever activities take place would have to avoid impoverishing the 
environment, A forest is a forest, not a wood-lot. The various resources 
of the rich environment of the boreal forest would have to be harvested 
with this in mind, 

‘So which resources, then, could be harvested with this in mind? 
Well, I think there is a whole range of them, and the substantial reason 
why we have not explored this line of thinking has to do with how we 
have structured our economic activities, including our thinking about 
them, Let me give an example, 

Intense forest management could mean that we shun away from 
Darecus, at least from the magnitudes these presently have, (I am using 
the word barecut to signify the presently standard type of resource 
exploitation). Instead, we could accept the lack of (what the economists 
call) optimal economic efficiency in the cutting operation, because we 
start to put a value on the damage that we do not do to micro-climates, 
soil, water, and air, and also because we start to put a value on those 
things we can maintain. If we maintain a forest, as opposed to wood-Iot, 
that in itself deserves recognition. 

But what we presently do is of course to organize our interests so 
that for those who have to supply me and others with paper, the 
economic method is barecut, They can not include the maintenance of 
the forest as a forest in their balance sheets, And people have to eat, and 
ccan people in the North eat the forest? The barecut, at least, provides 
some jobs. Would an alternative mean the loss of economic 
‘opportunities in the North? The answer to this question is the opposite 
to what conventional wisdom would suggest. The altemative to the 
present-day type of ‘modem’ resource exploitation could mean an 
increased, sustainable, and economically worth-while activity in the 
North. 

Let me give a glimpse of what one small part of an alternative to 
the barecut could be. In Sweden, which is roughly the size of Manitoba, 
‘moose meat is a commercial commodity. The moose population is 
approximately 300,000, and the annual harvest is some 130,000 animals 
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For several reasons having to do with climate, vegetation, et., Manitoba 
could probably never aspire to have quite such a large moose 
population, However, its present population is only some 20,000 
animals, and its annual harvest is perhaps only some 3,000 animals, 
Now, imagine that Manitoba would build up its moose herd and the 
attendant harvest to half or two-thirds of Sweden's, and this is an 
eminently possible proposition. All of a sudden, Manitoba would be 
having a multi-million dollar venison industry. The returns would be 
counted in the tens of millions of dollars. 

To achieve this kind of moose population requires careful, on-going 
‘management. Some feed programs may have to be instituted during parts 
of the year, It also involves strict guidelines about what animals may be 
killed (the ratio of young bulls to other animals will be very high). 
Licenses to kill the old bulls, the trophy animals, could be sold at an 
incredible premium to outside hunters.? 

‘The moose population as an example of the resources that could be 
harvested in northem Manitoba suggests that there may be an alternative 
development strategy ~ an alternative to seeing power dams, barecuts, 
and mines as solutions to the social ills in northern Manitoba Aboriginal 
communities. 

‘What would the alternative scenario have to entail? First of all, I 
believe that it would have to rest on a much more holistic approach to 
the inter-relationships hetween people, environment, and work process. 
Ifthe northem Aboriginal communities are to be what we all, including 
those who live in them, wish for them, a first priority would have to be 
their reintegration into the environment. Features of this would be that 
they should neither have to rely on social assistance as a long-term 
economic input, nor upon a non-sustainable exploitation of resources 
from the environment. What we have seen so far is indeed how 
environmental destruction has gone hand in hand with Native alienation 
from the land and an increased significance of transfer payment 

‘The reintegration of the Native communities into the environment 
presupposes several things. One is, of course, that any resource 
exploitation has sustainability as a primary concem. This means that 
Whatever activities go on, they must avoid impoverishing the 
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environment. There are two important dimensions to this. One is that we 
‘ust try to keep our activities within that which can be regenerated. The 
other is that we must avoid destroying the variety of the environment, 
A forest, to make that statement again, is something more than a 
woodlot, 

Another aspect of the reintegration of Native communities into the 
‘environment relates to the organization of human activities. It is pretty 
difficult to imagine that the urban and southern mode of organizing the 
work process will ever be feasible in northem communities, One 
‘example of this is the seasonal nature of much work in the North, be it 
construction or muskrat harvesting, bush work, or fishing, That the 
southern model, with one person having a year-round job, doing the 
same thing, will ever be the prominent feature of the northern work 
process is obviously unlikely. Instead, work organization in the North 
‘must take as a premise that people will be doing different things during 
different parts of the year. And the more the economic activities of the 
communities gear themselves towards environmentally sound practices, 
it is my belief that the cyclical nature of work will increase. A person 
in the North will have many jobs, performed during different parts of 
the year. This should be seen, I believe, as a sign of a successful 
adaptation to the specifics of northern living in resonance with 
environmental concems. Even in these circumstance, there will of course 
be a large number of persons in professions, such as teachers, nurses, 
band and community council administrators, shop-keepers, ec., who will 
account for a large fraction of the jobs in any northern community and 
whose work style will be similar to that of southern communities, 

Let me carry the various points made above towards a more general 
argument. I mentioned that Native communities are in the process of 
being dissociated from their environment. One aspect of this is a cultural 
‘one. What I mean is that people see how their home communities lose 
those things that used to be the very basis of their existence — their 
telationship to the land. ‘The unhappiness attending the lack of what is 
seen as worthwhile occupations, and the damage this does to self- 
esteem, to community life to the children’s conception of education, and 
0 on, are all things well known, AS I see it, the solution will never be 
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the large-scale, exploitative projects that we have seen, and which have 
been so destructive to northem Aboriginal communities. 

If there will be a better future for northern Aboriginal communities, 
ithas to have a foundation where the land is seen as a cultural resource. 
‘ative communities will have to reintegrate themselves with the 
environment through a process that generates both income and 
‘community pride. This will, of course, dramatically improve the quality 
of life in northern communities. When this has happened, then the land 
will have been transformed anew into what it was once before — a 
cultural resource, which provides the social fibres for that rich, beautiful, 
uniquely human web we call community. 

So, the main perspective that has to pervade all developmental 
activities, as far as the northern communities are concerned, has to be 
a holistic one. It must recognize that environmental concems cannot be 
handled separately from economic concerns, or from the needs for the 
social and cultural rebuilding of Native communities, The way to arrive 
at this kind of thinking is, I believe, to see the land as a cultural 
resource. As such, it will always have to be protected from 
impoverishment, It also has to be the most important symbolic 
foundation for the cultural development of northem Aboriginal 
communities. Therefore, the land must be firmly integrated into the 
social and economic life of the communities, 

However, all this will necessitate different strategies than those that 
are presently in place. Bureaucrats, businessmen and economists often 
pride themselves of being ‘hard-nosed’, ‘responsible for the bottom line’, 
‘persons of the practical world’, etc. To some of them, what has been 
said in this article may appear to be fluff, a desire to return to days long 
since gone, something lacking in the proper appreciation of what 
development means. To this, can only be said two things. One is: look 
at what northem development has brought the Aboriginal communities 
0 far. The other is: development presupposes new thinking, not the 
application of time-wom formulas. If we do not liberate ourselves from 
stereotyped ideas about how northem communities can have a good 
future, we will for certain doom them. 
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But maybe this is naive. Perhaps the power and control over the 
Manitoba North is so firmly lodged with particular interests. in our 
capitalistic, industrialized society that any alternatives to present trends 
are impossible to put in place. And it must be remembered that the 
people in the North, of course, are also in large measure the prisoners 
of prevailing mainstream ideologies in society, 

To realize an alternative pethaps presupposes impossible things. Is 
it possible that the future of the Manitoba North will in large measure 
be determined through other vehicles than those the big comporations and 
big government have already put in place? Is it possible to get a serious 
consideration of an altemative to the presently, widely embraced 
stereotyped notions about what economic progress entails in 
industrialized society? Or are the vested economic interests and the 
contemporary ideology in these matters fused into an unmovable 
‘monolith? Maybe, but maybe not. The ecological argument, 
‘demonstrating absolute boundaries to the quality of our lives, and the 
limits of how we can abuse our fragile planet, may become the rammrod 
that opens up new ways of doing things 

In northem Manitoba, an alternative exists, and to realize it would 
serve both the people in the North and also the ecological revigoration. 
It can be developed and put in place by the people in northern 
‘communities. The rest of us can avoid getting in their way, and, if we 
are lucky, we may even be able to provide some assistance. 








NOTES 


1, When I write about communities ~ northem communities ~ I am in 
fact referring not to all communities, but those where Native People 
constitute the significant population. The mining towns, etc., by and 
large fall outside the discussion in this article, 

2. 11am not advocating a general importation of the Swedish practices 
Of boreal forest management. In Sweden, barecuts and insensitive 

forest practices have turned the boreal forest into something of a 

biological desert (with some exceptions, such as the moose 

population), 











Top: Sport moose hunters paddiing across a lake in northern Manitoba 
Bottom: Sport moose hunters in northern Manitoba 





Waterfalls near Thompson, Manitoba 











New Occupational Strategies for the North 


‘Cam Mackie" 
Consultant 
Peat Marwick Stevenson and Kellogg 


In terms of what is happening in the North, there are some things 
to watch out for, because if we are not careful with what we are doing, 
we will miss some of the indicators of serious problems, Once again 
northem people will be the ones to suffer. First, new occupational 
strategies have certain similar pattems and trends, We know that 
between four and five different careers are likely to be followed by 
individuals entering the labour force today. That is a lot of careet 
changes, isn’t it? We are not just talking about changing jobs, but 
cchanging fundamentally what one does. Switching careers is a majot 
part of what is happening in our society. While it may not occur in the 
North as quickly as in the South, it will inevitably occur over time for 
a whole variety of reasons, 

Changes in technology, politics, society, culture will demand 
employment flexibility. We have heard what happens to the paper 
industry when, all of a sudden, people become more sensitive to the 
environment and start demanding recycled paper products, This has a 
substantial effect on the jobs involved in northern pulp and paper 
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operations. There are also a number of changes of a technological nature 
that will effect mining. Certainly we have seen this in terms of petro- 
cchemical-resource development ~ demand fluctuates and pressure to 
develop and use this resource has diminished substantially. The 
evolution of technology and values that we hold will contribute to the 
‘need to continually change things. For a long time to come in the North, 
‘many people are likely to do different things throughout the year, such 
as industrial resource exploitation, hunting or trapping. 

It is important to judge trends and for this reason I am going to 
uote from an article written by the American David L.. Birch, For the 
last 20 years he has studied the history of 17 million firms in the United 
States ~ how they have changed and where growth has occurred. This 
tremendous resource points out what I am talking about in terms of 
being able to judge trends and to see what is happening in Canada and 
in our North, 

By the way, a colleague once said, North in Canada is on the right 
if you are facing west. In a sense Winnipeg, even though we do not 
think of it as north, is clearly North in terms of North America and in 
terms of the kinds of winters we have faced for the last couple of year. 

Let me just quote from Birch for a minute, "There have been forty 
million new jobs created over the past twenty years and not one of them. 
thas been in manufacturing, That is, there has not been any net growth 
{in the manufacturing industry in the American situation. The worker 
population in manufacturing has remained static with only eight percent 
of the country's work force punching time cards in a factory every day", 

Yet we tend to continue thinking that factory jobs, that 
‘manufacturing (laking raw material and turing it into a product that can 
be sold), is an area where there is opportunity for growth, In fact, in 
North America, that has not been the case, In 1988 alone, the economy 
added 3.6 million jobs but the Fortune 500 companies — and those are 
the largest 500 companies in America — eliminated nearly half a million 
job opportunities within their companies; only five percent of today’s 
work force work for the Fortune 500 companies, a group just slightly 
larger than that working in agriculture, A very significant trend is that 
large companies are employing fewer people. Of course this means 
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technological application and changes in the way the basic economy is 
structured. And what it means to us, particularly those interested in 
working in the North, is that we have to find ways of positioning 
ourselves to take advantage of the trends as they come along. 

‘The first thing is to be aware of what is happening. Television is 
helpful, but if you are not literate, you are going to have real troubles. 
‘The first basic skill in terms of positioning yourself to survive in the 
North, and any place else for that mater, is literacy, and we have not 
yet faced this issue in this country and in this province in particular. 
‘There are many people graduating from schools, whether in Winnipeg 
‘rin isolated communities inthe Norther part of our province, isolated 
‘communities who are coming out iliterate, in fact unable to deal with 
an ordinary newspaper article. So I think this is the first adaptive skill 
that we haven't really begun t0 look at. 

The second thing is, of course, to observe changes as they are 
‘occurting and be able to grasp what some of those are. This is more and 
mote difficult, as the North is changing rapidly. T think others have 
alluded to the effects of resource exploitation, what technological 
‘changes are likely to occur there, and what this is going to mean in 
terms of employment. We have looked at jobs specifically, not just 
‘occupations, but jobs as something that people need to have now. We 
have looked at big business or big projects as generators of jobs, but in 
the North in Manitoba, we know big business is transitory to say the 
least; it is something that is going to come and go, not something that 
will provide permanent occupational security. You build a dam, and 
when finished you're gone. You may work on other dams for some 
time, but this is essentially not a permanent occupation ~ one that can 
provide people with continuing sustenance for long periods of time. 

‘The point about doing different things at different times of the year 
is one that I was going to make as well. I think that inevitably we are 
going to have to look at how we can adjust our working lives, and how 
northern corporations and small businesses can adjust operations, to take 
into account the fact that at least a good portion of the population is 
going to want to do different things at various times of the year. It is 
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Possible to organize structures in business to cope with this, but big 
business, as Isai, is transitory 

So what do you do to measure their successes? Well, we have 
Jooked at a numberof things in tems of small-business development. 
We have examined the trends that have occurred and there are a couple 
of things that are quite outstanding. Firs, of course, is that nationally 
about seventy percent of all small businesses fail in the first two years; 
this isa very high percentage, but there isa change here ~ the rate of 
failure of small businesses stated by women i only half that started by 
sen, So one ofthe things that is going to be crucial in the North, as we 
{grow and as small businesses begin to develop, is that govemmens, 
communities, and people in those communities look very seriously at 
how women can take a role, Women tend to start with something that 
‘hey know and can manage. They don’t get into great debt to begin 
With, they are prepared to ask questions, and they don’t have to be 
macho and show that they can do the job and be right the first time. 
Having been involved in a small business myself and having failed 
miserably, 1 can understand some of those things. What people in the 
North will have to be sensitive to and aware of is that many small 
businesses that provide services, that develop opportunities, and that 
create jobs for many people, are going to involve women, 

The second quote from David Birch is an interesting comment. 
“There is a lot of tak about high tech, but the vast majority of net job 
ereation is taking place in the application of technology, not in its 
production, Most ofthe application is taking place in small firms with 
relatively few employees, creating jobs inthe service sectors as diverse 
as software and database creation, consulting, health-care administration, 
and even trash collection" 

| think tha’s important, A young Native man in Toronto started 
foing around with his machine that shredded confidential documents ~ 
and that has developed into @ hugh operation. Others have followed suit 
of course, and he now has competition, but the point is that he identified 
away of using technology, of making i transportable, and geting it into 
the field where he could get some business, and created a jb for several 
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people in the process. I think we have to look at how we are going to 
apply the technology to those jobs. 

Finally, 1 think it’s important that in the North and elsewhere, 
business really keeps in tune with the trends that are there, You are 
going to have to watch that carefully. We have had a trend in building 
since the Grand Rapid Dam, This trend has grown in volume, has 
tended to consume people's energy and focus their attention, and has 
created businesses related to major construction projects. Well, that is 
{going to continue to occur for some time, but there is a lot of valuable 
spin-offs that can occur as well. The major one is how do you use that 
construction ability and opportunity to create northem corporations that 
are run by northern people. This will ensure that roads are built to make 
the connections between communities more viable, and to have the kinds 
of airports that we need. The opportunities are almost endless, but again, 
it is applying the technology and looking at the trends as we go along. 






































Wildlife Co-Management 


Harvey Nepinak* 
Chief 
Waterhen Indian Band 
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Wildlife Branch 
Manitoba Department of Natural Resources 


INTRODUCTION: CHIEF HARVEY NEPINAK 


First of all I want 0 say that Watethen is located in central 
Manitoba, and we have been interested in resource co-management for 
along time. In the 1950s, beaver were introduced into the northern part 
of the Lake Waterhen area, followed by the setting up of fish 
committees. Five lakes were restocked and have been very beneficial to 
the community. Latera moose-management committee was formed, and 
‘most recently, one for the wood bison project. It is with much pride that 
T have played a part in these endeavours. We have worked with the 
Province throughout all these years and also with the Federal 
Government in developing these wildlife projects. These resources are 
important to us, as they are to other First Nations communities 
throughout Manitoba. 


‘Biographical notes for Harvey Nepioak and Harvey Payne appear a the end ofthis 
anit 
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I want to say thatthe co-management we see, I and my band, 
only the view of the Wateshen Band. Like Chief Lathlin said earlier in 
his remarks on economic development, we are pleased to show various 
levels of government and industries how we see co-management, So, 
working in our community, a paper was developed jointly with Dr. 
Harvey Payne from Manitoba Natural Resources. Ihave been associated 
With Dr, Payne for eleven years now, and I will allow him to present 
our paper at this time. After he is finished, I want to come back and 
give you a brief background of our community and state how co- 
‘management is very important now and willbe into the future. 


(CO-MANAGEMENT: HARVEY PAYNE. 


Harvey Nepinak did not want to say it himself, but he has been 
responsible for much of the philosophy of co-management being 
extended to many other Aboriginal communities in Manitoba, where it 
is having successful carly beginnings. We are going to talk about 
wildlife co-management, although I know there is interest among various 
communities in extending this philosophy to other resources as well. 
However, for reasons that I think you will understand, you will see why 
We are restricting ourselves to wildlife co-management at this time, 
Michael] Anderson postulated that Manitoba’s boreal region might be the 
province's most intensively used landscape in North America, People of 
the boreal forest are mostly Aboriginal, and wildlife features 
prominently in their lifestyle and livelihood, Hunting, fishing and 
trapping. are the major activities. Aboriginal rights to these resources 
‘were retained in treaty, recognized in Canadian and provincial laws, and 
‘were enshrined in the Constitution Act of 1982, This Act essentially 
forms the legal basis for co-management in Canada. 

Wildlife has always been a significant Canadian fact. It was the 
beaver that resulted in the establishment of Le Nouveau France and its 
subsequent explorations by the courier de bois and the voyageurs, and 
eventually in the re-settlement of the Canadian landscape. Before the 
Natural Resources Transfer Agreement in 1930, wildlife, unlike the 
other resources, was managed by the Province because it was viewed as 
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‘2 matter of local concer. This was done under the provisions of the 
British North Ametica Act. Wildlife, to this day, remains a local matter 
Cf great importance to the Aboriginal People of the Nort. 

‘Co-management could be a natural evolution on the Canadian 
landscape. Canada’s history of conflict resolution, through reason and 
negotiation rather than force, is exemplified in the treaties with 
‘Aboriginal People. These provided for the retention of rights to pursue 
the vocations of hunting, fishing and trapping on the lands ceded, and 
enerated an environment where co-management of wildlife with 
Aboriginal People is not only rational but perhaps obligatory. It is a 
reasoned solution to a vexing conservation dilemma of some magnitude. 

‘There are many viewpoints and variations on the co-management 
theme, The common and critical element in them all is power and 
decision making, at least this is our viewpoint, The discussion deals with 
the need for human development, the treaties, the law, the nature of self- 
‘govemment, and the Manitoba landscape. Co-management as evident in 
“Manitoba, can be managed in the best interests of conservation and of 
the Aboriginal People if we choose to understand and foster it 
However, it has potential, if ignored or opposed, to become a major 
controversial dilemma, 

Around 1930, a wildlife populations throughout Canada came under 
increasing pressure from settlement for agriculture, and economic 
development in general, the rights of Aboriginal People to hunt freely 
‘came under more and more scrutiny. There was litle case law and few 
supreme court decisions, In the 1970s wildlife management sought a 
legal solution to the dilemma, The courts had essentially reduced 
Aboriginal hunting rights to those provided in the Natural Resources 
‘Transfer Agreement Acts, Many cases hinged on a definition of 
unoccupied Crown land. The provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
tried to give a particular interpretation to those words. The Supreme 
Court of Canada unanimously agreed that the provinces could not 
‘attempt to define the rights of Treaty Indians under the agreements, and 
declared the applicable sections ofthe Wildlife Act of Manitoba and the 
Saskatchewan Game Act to be ultra vires. 
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‘The management solution that the provinces had proposed was 
simple, but found to be essentially wrong in law. What they had 
proposed was to designate, for the purpose of Treaty Indian hunting 
rights, lands such as provincial parks, wildlife management areas, and 
other lands of that nature, as occupied by the provinces. If we accept the 
apparent impasse in which wildlife managers found themselves in 
‘contemplating wildlife-population management and the need for harvest 
controls, then clearly the predicament of Aboriginal People who have 
the rights and seek to preserve them, can also be understood. The fact 
that governments were trying to limit Treaty rights must also be 
recognized, 

Successive Canadian governments have never effectively recognized 
Aboriginal cultural values in policy and programming for Aboriginal 
People. In many cases programming was designed to eliminate perceived 
negative cultural traits such as sharing and generosity, and to replace 
them with a White-European work ethic and a material accumulation 
philosophy. The Constitution Act guarantees to Aboriginal People tights 
that other Canadians do not enjoy. It is within this context that the 
contemporary concept of co-management is advanced to Aboriginal 
People and to wildlife managers toward effective wildlife management. 

Co-management of wildlife is succinctly defined as the sharing of 
power between a group of Aboriginal People and the goverment, The 
power-sharing clement separates co-management from other cooperative- 
management schemes. To understand its detail, we must first examine 
the power currently exercised and its impact, both real and perceived, 
‘on Aboriginal societies. For example, the power exercised by 
conservation officers inthe enforcement of regulations within the normal 
professionally acceptable execution of their responsibilities is often 
perceived by Aboriginal People as harassment. This perception is real 
and is partly the result of lack of information and education in 
Aboriginal societies regarding the law, their treaty rights, and the justice 
system, Co-management authority would develop means to eliminate the 
perception of harassment. 

Efforts of this nature have been developed, but have proved 
sporadic, inconsistent, and largely ineffective, Aboriginal People today 














essentially eam the law, and what their rights provide through being 
charged with offenses, and whatever is left over essentially constitutes 
their rights. In mainstream society we inform, educate, promote, and 
advertise these changes to the law to enhance compliance. This effort is 
{increasingly being applied to Aboriginal communities, however in the 
case of most Aboriginal People, this information is generally transmitted 
by the Conservation Officer through word of mouth, rumour, of the 
‘moccasin telegraph. This system leads to misinterpretation and 
understandably to low levels of compliance with the law, not because 
people are inherently criminal, but because they don't know the facts. 
Co-management power could better identify the problem, implement 
Corrective programming, and therefore increase compliance. A balance 
of power would be perceived to exist and the perception of harassment 
would be reduced. 

Why do we need to undertake co-management? This question is 
often asked. Legal jurisdiction, ownership, and_proprietorshi 
recognized as key components, however its major utility is in easing 
conflict ~a process for resource-conflict resolution, Co-management can 
be equally as important as legislation. A regulatory approach is often 
insensitive to the issues, while co-management can achieve policy 
objectives through agreement, often in a manner more constructive and 
with greater compliance than “laying down the law", Even constitutional 
limitations can sometimes be abated. Where two parties have rights and 
responsibilities, force is unlikely to succeed, The basic principle of co- 
‘management is that negotiation and consensus replace confrontation and 
imposed regulation. Co-management can create institutions such as 
boards and in some cases can even create bureaucracies 

The following reasons were advanced at a workshop I attended 10 
explain why co-management was becoming a reality in the management 
Of resources where Aboriginal People are involved. Firstly, goverament 
‘no longer has a choice in this matter. Secondly, and essentially similar, 
government cannot manage unilaterally. Competing interest and 
conflicting user groups will not accept the "big brother knows best” 
Philosophy; for moral and ethical reasons, people should have a say. 
Thirdly, regulations are unenforceable in some areas, so there is little or 
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no compliance with the law. Increased information in public and 
‘management agencies is the fourth issue, and lastly is the case for 
‘migratory species. ‘There is a greater need for co-management in fish 
and wildlife management because of treaty and Aboriginal rights, and 
the fact that most of Canada is remote and unoccupied Crown land, 
‘making compliance with the law through regulatory enforcement 
impossible. In addition, wildlife features most prominently in the culture 
‘and economy of Aboriginal life and is therefore a major political issue. 

‘Why not co-operative management? This question is also asked. 
Why do we need a formal co-management agreement when we could 
Just have a cooperative advisory group. Wouldn't that do fine? 
Essentially, co-operative management works well only where people and. 
‘BrOups share the same values, goals, and aspirations, or at least close 
facsimiles. Those who advocate co-operative as opposed to co- 
‘management seek to extend the values of the dominant culture to the 
‘minority Aboriginal society. Some cooperative programs have achieved 
‘success, but it isthe limitations that have resulted in demands for co- 
‘management. In some areas, itis the success elements in cooperative 
efforts that cause others 10 support the concept of co-management. 
Limitations to cooperative programs resulted from the failure to 
understand, accept and embody cultural differences, The professional, 
hhuman-development element is lackipg. 

In co-management, there is a definite need for integrating wildlife 
‘management and human development. Wildlife extension, economic 
development, and human development are the major components of 
wildlife management when dealing with Aboriginal People. The general 
biology of the beast is most often as well known by Aboriginal People 
as it is by wildlife managers. Wildlife extension and economic 
development are well understood and will not be discussed further here. 
Human development in a cross-cultural setting is a difficult undertaking 
because the complexities of the issues are not realized and the 
difficulties are largely underestimated. Failures inthis business are often 
written off and excused by statements such as, "There was a failure to 
‘communicate, . . . I can’t understand where these people are coming 
from, . . . They won't listen to reason", and finally, "If they don’t 
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‘marten up . .", Well, most of these problems can be summarized b 
4 statement: “These people won't accept my social and cultural values’ 

Much wildtife-conservation law is based on social and cultural 
values and not always on biological-management principles. There is an 
anthropological view called cultural relativity which states that no 
culture can be properly seen as inferior to another. Effective cross- 
cultural human development demands peoples’ unquestioned acceptance 
of this view. The cultural context of treating all people the same is not 
always equivalent to treating all people equally. Laws, policy, and 
practices that apply equally 0 all can be culturally discriminatory. An 
example was the old medieval law that would cut off person's hand 
for stealing a loaf of bread, or the law wiich equally forbade rich and 
Poor from sleeping under bridges in Paris! 

We will move now to the Manitoba landscape and I will try to 
explain whats happening here regarding co-management. This morning, 
‘my Minister already outlined some of the major achievements in this 
area, The Beverley-Kaminutiak Management Agreement has been cited 
as an early advancement of co-management principles and there have 
been two wildlife-management agreements signed at Watethen and 
‘another at The Pas. Co-management is desirable from a purely resoutce- 
‘management standpoint. The right of Treaty Indians to hunt food on 
‘unoccupied Crown land has long been a problem to resource managers. 
1k is this conflict in many instances that has been the catalyst in 
‘motivating cooperative and co-management thinking in goverment 
managers. 

In Aboriginal societies, the motivation for co-management has 
sometimes been different. In Pukatawagan, for instance, the motivation 
stems from a desire to perpetuate the wildlife resource in the area and 
to maintain the management system that has been historically affected 
bby the people; in other words, there was no wildlife crisis in 
Pukatawagan that motivated co-management thinking. 

There are 62 Chiefs and seven Tribal Councils in Manitoba and 
‘many of them are at varying stages of deliberation conceming co- 
‘management, There are many variations of the co-management theme 
but one issue is central ~ itis power. Delegating power for sharing the 
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decision-making authority can be an assertive act; a struggle for power 
could be confrontational. Co-management could be expensive 
programming, and in natural-resource management, it may mean some 
duplication but from the experience in other parts of North America, the 
retums have been worthwhile. Finally, co-management might well be the 
‘most critical determination with which natural-resource management 
‘departments have ever contended in Canada, 


‘WILDLIFE RESOURCES AND CULTURAL SURVIVAL: CHIEF HARVEY NEPINAK 


My community of Skownan consists of 630 people on 4500 acres 
11820 hectares) of land, 2200 acres [890 hectares] of which is liveable, 
the rest being salt flats and marsh. Around the community is 
approximately 75 square miles [194 km] where all the wildlife and fish, 
so important to us for generations, are situated. Dr. Rick Riewe 
described the methods of travel in the North — the people knowing their 
areas like their kitchens. It is the same with the Waterhen people until 
today. I guess we were never as concerned about losing these wildlife 
resources as we are today because of the proposed development that is 
taking place in our area as a result of Repap coming to Manitoba, We 
are beginning to sit down with our people, consultants, and governments 
in an attempt to keep these resources for future generations, Our kids 
were mentioned here, and in the next thirty years we want the resources 
to be here for them, because if we ever lose them, there is no way we 
can survive on the amount of land base that we have. The resource base 
is essential to our cultural survival. This is where I want to end this co- 
management presentation. Itis very important to the Waterhen Band that 
it be understood exactly what we mean by co-management. 
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NOTES ON THE AUTHORS 


Harvey Nepinak has Beco Chie of the Waterben Fist Nation for mot ofthe past decade, 
Throughout that ime be has furthered the conservation philosophy of people of Wate 
Fist Nation and bas developed programs for the restoration of moose, which have 
Increased three-fold andthe survival nd restoration of wood bison program which has 
also achieved considerable success. Chief Nepinak has made significant contributions to 
co-management thought in Manitoba Chef Nepinak bas a trong personal conservation 
plilosophy, wtih he learned from his fbr and grandfather, at be lard the eultral 
values of the society in which be grew up. These cultral yes espouse such 
philsophis as: "The Bart s my Mother” and "I belong tothe Land’. Chet Nepal has 
transformed these pilosophies into contemporary temas and is advancing them with 
resolute advocacy though co-management iiiatives withthe Province. 


Harvey Payne worked forthe Province of Manitoba fr fifteen years in various capacities 
in the wildlife ek. Throughout that time be studied Aboriginal snd Treaty righls and 
developed wild programs tha eeognise te conventional wisdom of Aboriginal People 
regarding natural history and wildlife management. He contributed othe development abd 
Implementation of the Beverley and Kamiouriak Barrenground Caribou Management 
‘Agreement. Later with Chie Nepnak, he developed and implemented the wood bison 
restoration program at Wateben. In recent years, he bas studied and promoted the concept 
‘of co-management, jointly with Chief Nepinak of Waterhen First Nation. Harvey Payne 
aduted from the University of Manitoba with a B.Sc. (1973) i Zoology and an M.S 
(297 and Ph.D. (1987) in Geography. He bas sutbored several publications, some of 
them jointly with Chief Nepinak. Dr. Paype is presenly employed with Wateten Fist 
Nation 
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INTRODUCTION: DIANE F. MALLEY 


and 


I propose we focus on 1) how societal attitudes and beliefs ane 
changing and 2) how we shall change the way we live to reflect our 
new belief system. I'm making several assumptions. One is that the root 
of our environmental problems lies in the unsustainable nature of our 
industrial, westem society. The second assumption is that major aspects 


Of our society need to be and are changing. 





"Biographical notes for DF. Malle, M. Smith and PD. Wats appear atthe end of 


his ale, 
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TH begin with an intense personal experience which I have had 
recently with "change", As Doris Young points out in this volume, 
experiencing a situation teaches us in ways impossible to achieve from 
reading about or imagining it. Some months ago I unexpectedly found 
‘myself in a major life crisis, I had not anticipated or prepared for it, but 
nevertheless I had to face and deal with it. Today we all face & major, 
‘unplanned and unanticipated life criss ~ the global environmental crisis. 

1 leamed two things from my experience. One was that to accept 
and explain this event in my life and maintain my ability to go on with 
‘my everyday life, I found that over a period of a few weeks I changed 
most of my basic beliefs about the meaning of human life and 
experience, the nature of the universe, and how I fit in, The second was 
that 1 discovered that I had inner resources of strength, creativity, 
acceptance, and ability to adjust that I had never been called upon 
before to use. 

We are all in collective personal crisis ~a turning point, atime of 
decision and of change. The dominant world culture is not sustainable. 
We will drastically change the course of society or it will, fit has not 
already done s0, bring us close o global ecological changes that will be 
increasingly hostile to human populations. My personal experience tells 
me that (0 cope with and reverse the environmental crisis, we in the 
western technological societies will have to change our beliefS about the 
nature of the world and about the relationships among human 
populations societies, and the biosphere. On the positive side, I believe 
‘we have within us, collectively, vast reserves of creativity and enormous 
capacities to change and to adapt. 

Major shifts in belief systems are not unusual. The process of 
human maturation involves continual change of beliefs. As infants we 
believe we are the centre of the universe. Next we believe that our 
family is the centre of the universe and so on. AS we grow and mature 
we discard narrow beliefs that increasingly are in conflict with our 
experience for beliefs that are more comprehensive and less rigid, We 
become tess important in the egocentric sense, but we see ourselves as 
part of a much larger fabric and, therefore, in a sense more important 
and significant. Part of us dies in order that new awareness and beliefs 
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‘can be born. It is a parallel process of societal maturation which we 
need to consider here, Because of the dominance of the European 
heritage, most of us in western society operate as though we believe the 
‘world is mechanistic, that it can be fully understood if only we 
determine the nature of the smallest particles of matter, that itis linear, 
and that progress is in one direction. The mechanistic perception of our 
world is based upon the work of great scientists such as Galileo, 
Newton, and Descartes. Their reductionist paradigm depends upon 
‘careful analytical dissection of individual pars of the system, Moreover, 
viewing the world as a machine, we feel sure we can improve upon 
nature and make use of all the wasted resources such as unused rivers 
running into the sea or overmature forests, 

For the world to work, we insist, competition is essential, Darwin's 
theory of survival of the fittest was adopted as the flagship of the 
economic sector. As Fritof Capra (1982) says, "Competition has been 
seen as the driving force of the economy, the ‘aggressive approach’ has 
become the ideal of the business world, and this behaviour has been 
‘combined with the exploitation ofthe natural resources to create patterns 
of competitive consumption”. There is stil, today, the belief in unlimited 
material progress through economic and technological growth and 
innovation, Capra further states, "Our progress has been largely a 
rational and intellectual affair, and this one-sided evolution has now 
reached a highly alarming stage, a situation so paradoxical that it 
borders on insanity", 

‘There is much discussion in many circles now of a paradigm shift 
= profound change in the thoughts, perceptions, and values that form 
4 particular vision of reality. Vallentyne and Becton (1988), in 
describing the ecosystem approach, call for a change from a view of 
environment in a political context to a view of politics in an ecosystems 
context, This implies that a more appropriate balance is needed between 
concern for nature and concern for human pursuits, and a recognition 
that ultimately durable human pursuits are grounded in a healthy 
josphere. As Capra (1982) states, "In a healthy system ~ an individual, 
‘a society, or an ecosystem ~ there is a balance between integration and 
self-assertion. This balance consists of a dynamic interplay between the 
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two complementary tendencies, which make the whole system flexible 
and open to change”, 

Figure 1 provides a representation of the nature of Wester society, 
4 society that glorifies one of the poles of dualities inherent in life and 
undervalues or eclipses the other. The nature of the paradigm shift 
which is required is a move from the dominance of the values and 
beliefs within the ellipse to a balance between the poles within and 
‘outside of the ellipse 

Ifthe mechanistic, competitive view of the world no longer works, 
‘and more and more of us see that we require radical changes, then what 
is preventing real change? No doubt the status quo still benefits many 
Of the power holders in the world and real change is resisted. In spite 
Of this, why aren't individuals in society changing their beliefs more 
rapidly? The reason, I propose, is that there are profound and pervasive 
forces operating on all of us to maintain the status quo. Three powerful 
forces are socialization, advertising, and propaganda, These are forces 
that deaden our attention, reduce our individualism and capacity for 
Creative and original thought, and substitute pleasure for the joy in living 
which is our birthright. 

Socialization is information that is provided to us about the nature 
Of our society, our place in it, and the expectations society has of us, 
given our place in it, We begin to receive this information at a very 
early age when we are uncritical in our thinking. Socialization often 
deals with things that are not self-evident and probably not “true” 
otherwise, there would be no need to spend so much effort in teaching 
Us. One of the most profound aspects of socialization still affecting us 
thas been the imposition of patriarchy. One of the important functions of 
Patriarchy has been to skew individuals, regardless of gender, towards 
being “masculine” and therefore aggressive and assertive, or towards 
being "feminine" meaning "passive". Patriarchy then proceeds to eclipse 
women (Smith 1978). It thus maintains societal atitudes supportive of 
‘and consistent with an aggressive, linear, growth-oriented, competitive 
economic system and weakens opposing, cooperative tendencies, 
Advertising is communication in which the purpose is to make us buy 
service or product. It natrows our attention to that product. Propaganda 
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Figure 1. The properties inside the ellipse are characteristic of the 
dominant, western world view ~ world as machine, Excluded to greater 
for lesser extents from the dominant world view are the opposing 
tendencies, shown outside the ellipse. 
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is communication in which the purpose is to make us "buy" an idea or 
philosophy. These two activities operate in opposition to education 
which “opens minds to arguments for and against any particular 
conclusion, rather than closes them to the possibility of any conclusion 
but one” (Carey, unpublished MS), Enormous financial, material, and 
creative resources are spent in the development and application of 
socialization, advertising, and propaganda. If these activities were 
redirected, they would represent enormous potential for public education 
and dispersal of information, 

There is only one counteractive force against socialization, 
propaganda, and advertising ~ that is, awareness, Awareness includes 
attention and critical evaluation on the part of individuals, It also means 
hhaving the capacity to gain knowledge intuitively as well as through 
scientific analysis and logic. Awareness means knowing that humans 
and nature ate interconnected within one system, Awareness means 
living fully with one foot firmly in the material world.and the other in 
the world of the human spirit, 


‘The following questions were posed to the participants to stimulate 
discussion: 


— How are our attitudes and beliefs about the world changing? 
How do they need to change’ 

— How do we need to change ~ and how are we changing ~ our life 
styles to reflect the new attitudes and beliefs of a sustainable 
society? 


DISCUSSION BY PARTICIPANTS 
‘Two central themes ran through the comments of the participants: 
1, Is change necessary? Is change possible? Barriers to change 


include the momentum of the status quo, lack of awareness, use 
of propaganda, 
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2. Changes are needed in lifestyles and in society. These fall into 
several categories: 
a. North/South balance; faimess; equity; meeting basic 
necessities; 
. individual vs corporate and government; 
c.materialism vs "back to nature" and spiritualism; 
4d. education, public awareness, and the media, 


NECESSITY AND POSSIBILITY OF CHANGE 


"There's not a whole lot of documentation that shows we're running 
out of resources, It is the way we have exploited them that is causing 
the problems now, not the extraction itself. The talk this morning by the 
representative of Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting gave us one 
example of how to improve". 

"You can’t change the world overnight. The changes that need to 
‘occur in this society probably won't occur within the next 20-40 years, 
but within the next 50-100 years there will be a noticeable change". 

"While we talk about change to a sustainable society, change is 
going the other way, When we talk about quality of life, we mean more 
services and better things. This moming in the talk by Brian Ransom, 
reference was made to upgrading power service to some of the remote 
areas from 15 to 60 amp service. The question came up, is 60 amps 
enough? People want more regardless of what they already have, It's 
going to be a long time before individuals’ wants and aspirations are 
reduced to basic needs". 

"Getting back to nature, for people who have experienced it, it's the 
ultimate, But for those in the concrete jungles, I cant see that swing in 
the near future’. 

"L don't see the selfish attitude in our lifestyle changing. 1 see 
certain things we do changing as a matter of convenience or because of 
a feel-good’ attitude, Last year, I think there was $2-3 million spent on 
saving two whales and at the same time 30,000 people were drowning 
in typhoons in Africa”. 
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"We are definitely faced with resource depletion, If one-fifth of our 
trees are cut down in the next 10 years in Manitoba, it’s going to take 
30-40 years after that to start harvesting the ones we just planted today. 
We're running out of fresh water. When the Americans run out of watet, 
they'll come and get ours. That's the reality of it. Resources are 
definitely being depleted’ 

“An excellent example of propaganda is seen in the presentation of 
hydroelectric power as the only energy option in Manitoba, This option 
assumes that you and I are going to continue to demand ever-increasing 
amounts of power that can only be met by building a new hydroelectric 
plant. This assumption is patently false. People can individually change 
their consumption habits, resulting in society as a whole changing, 
Demand side management or conservation are alternatives to building 
‘more plants. There is a whole sweep of options that are not being 
presented in the public debate on the development of more hydro powet 
in Manitoba. A lot of the debates on this issue in Manitoba are very 
uninformed and the public gets little chance to challenge the status quo”, 

"I think one of the biggest things that took us away from a gentler, 
cearing society was that one world religion caused us to follow a set of 
precepts based around a philosophy and a social setting in the Middle 
East arising two thousand years ago during Roman occupation, It 
became all right to manipulate the Earth in pursuit of happiness and 
development. It was okay to operate on that level because in the Bible 
that was what it said we were supposed to do, There is a big clash 
between the Nativistic spiritual beliefs which sprang from the Earth and 
observed the cycle of the Earth and the Christian beliefs which elevated 
‘man to the image of God’. 

“It could be that societies have their own life span and their own 
peaks and lows and that this materialistic-oriented society has run its 
course. Maybe the joke’s on human beings. Maybe this is the way it's 





supposed to be. Maybe we are supposed to destroy our world and then 
move on’. 
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‘SCOPE FOR CHANGE 
Redressing North/South Imbalances, Faimess and Equity 


All we're asking for in the North is some basic faimess. For 
‘example, one of the things that’s accepted in the South is a bathroom. 
Athome it’s not there. I've got running water all right, but I have to run 
for it. We've got clean water but that's fast deteriorating. So what 
southerners have and take for granted, is not necessarily what the 
northemers have". 

"In terms of people and the land in northern Manitoba, I don’t think 
‘we want to change our lifestyle. We shouldn’t have to change our 
lifestyle in order to take an active part in development, The only reason 
why some of our lifestyles have to be changed is because when they 
bring in a major development, they bring in other stuff, dumping 
garbage down the river and polluting the air. So we have to change our 
lifestyle to live there. What we're asking for is enough money for three 
‘meals a day and a good place to sleep. To do that you have to circulate 
some of that resource money to northem people so that we can have a 
proper lifestyle". 

“Ulimately, environmental issues and social-justice issues like the 
settlement of land claims are totally, inextricably bound. When the 
Native People in this province start to be treated fairly and justly, then 
1 think we'll find that the environment will be fairly treated, 100". 

“As a society we are going to have to come to grips with equity. 
Should any group in society be entitled to a larger share of resources 
than any other group? For example, is it a God-given right that I drive 
an automobile, considering its environmental effects and the amount of 
resources that are tied up? In Manitoba, who gets hydro service and who 
doesn’t? It’s a very curious thing that those dams were built on the 
Nelson River years ago, but it wasn't until we were contemplating large 
sales fo southern Ontario that reserves 50 miles [80 kms] away from the 
dam suddenly got power service”. 

"There's a danger inherent in the equity question, That is, that 
everyone's right to access to resources will be attained by complete 
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uniformity. We should give some thought to diversity, whether it be 
diversity of lifestyles, community size, ways of making a living and so 
‘on, What is a resource to one person is not necessarily of value to 
another person. For example, for some people the only thing they want 
from life is wildemess; for others, that’s the last place they want to live. 
‘We have to maintain diversity along with equity’, 


Responsibilities of Individuals vs Corporations and Governments to Act 


"Big business people are the ones that determine the direction of the 
government; it doesn't matter which party. They're the ones who 
determine the direction because they've got so much money, They 
control through force. And at the same time, they're buggering up our 
resources and the economy and even the environment. When we tell 
them (0 fix up the environment, they go to the government and say, 
you've got to give us some more money or you've got to give us a tax 
break. Nobody mentions the tax breaks they already get. Nobody 
‘mentions the long-term hydro agreement they have. Nobody mentions 
the royalties they receive that they’re supposed to use to clean up their 
act in the first place" 

“Is very difficult to get any govemment or agency to be 
accountable. But it's easy for them to accept $120,000 salary after they 
get elected” 

“We should be looking at how not to leave it up to big business or 
big government to take care of us. It’s a personal attitude, That's where 
it starts, We should make the environment the issue, the number one 
concern, and develop a system to carry that forward to future 
generations. This is the kind of attitude that our politicians and big 
business have to start to think about because the public is starting to 
wake up" 

“One of the things that disturbs me most is hearing Brian Ransom 
[Chairman of Manitoba Hydro} say that they're going to do more 
development. First of all, they didn’t ask us whether we needed that 
power {from the Churchill-Nelson Diversion] or not. Now that we've got 
‘that power, they say we need more. They haven't proved we need more. 
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A third power line is going to Ontario, Now, who needs the power, 
“Manitoba or Ontario? Is Ontario going to come and clean up the mess 
in the statement Dave Young made after Brian Ransom spoke, he 
said ‘we’. Not all Manitobans had anything to do with it [the Churchill- 
Nelson Diversion}, just a small minority. It's not fair for the general 
public to be sucked into something that is someone else's responsibility, 
especially when it's a mess". 

"It seems to me that the Provincial Government is saying one thing 
by setting up images of sustainable development through the Round 
‘Table, through hosting the International Conference on Environment and 
Economy last year and setting up a structure within goverment for 
sustainable development. On the other hand, these are not changing 
anything yet and it’s pretty well business as usual. Repap purchased 
Manfor without any public scrutiny. Unless the voters vote on the side 
of sustainable development, we're probably going to continue to have 
business as usual”, 

"I find it really annoying that 90% of the appointees are political, 
like in the Clean Environment Commission. Where are the biologists? 
‘Where are the people who make it their life study to know ecology? 
Why aren't they on these committees and decision-making bodies 
instead of people who have no environmental background?” 

"I think the government responds to public demand, 1 don't recall 
being asked about the flooding of Southern Indian Lake, but atthe same 
time it's up to us as individuals to make the government live up to 
promises and to criticize and analyze them, The simplest, most direct 
‘way is to go to the ballot box and then escalate to being part of a 
citizen's group". 

“Afier becoming aware of the issue, my next step is to start putting 
pressure on my MLA or MP. I'm going to start talking to everyone 1 
can and give them information. Everyone of us has certain talents, 
everyone has certain connections with other people, and this is how 
things spread, Once you become environmentally conscious, you become 
environmentally responsible” 

“Why does everything have to grow exponentially? Why does there 
always have to be @ 25% increase over and above profit margins? If a 
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company's not growing it is seen as not being responsible to its 
shareholders. These attitudes have to be challenged” 

"Whether or not we can grow without increasing material 
‘consumption is, I guess, the question we're trying to answer now. Can 
we grow and change and make environmental concerns part of that 
growth?” 

"The way I see this move toward environmental consciousness is 
that it has to start with one person, with the individual belief that one 
ccan do more with less" 
he problems look too big for individual action. When you look at 
‘ smelter like the one in Flin Flon, putting out 300,000 tonnes of 
sulphur dioxide a year, it seems monumental. It's great to recycle paper, 
but how do we approach the bigger problems?” 

f we talk about cleaning up the environment, the elected decision- 
makers haven't even begun to clean up the areas for which they are 
responsible [damage associated with flooding for hydroelectric projects} 
T'm not going to clean it up. I haven't got the resources. If all 
Manitobans down here who consume electricity, all went back there 
[north] and cleaned it up, I suppose we could do it in a day”. 

"What can I do as an individual? There are so many things that 
obviously have to be looked at in order to start to cure some of the ills 
that we have, But the most basic thing is that you can't really do 
anything for anyone else. You can only do it for yourself. There are 
simple things, like the three environmental R's ~ reduce, reuse, and 
recycle. It’s like an ant colony, all of these little ants running around 
doing their thing. All of them doing it together makes. something 
happen. The first thing we can do is start being environmentally 
responsible in our own environments, Then we hope that these actions 
start to impress our children and our children’s friends. People shouldn't 
get discouraged because the problems are too big". 





Materialism vs "Back 10 Nature" and Spiritualism 


"The kinds of things we need to start with are encouraging people 
fo move into places where they are stripped of the material world as 
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‘uch as possible and they exist for a period of time more by their own 
exercise, by the things they do for themselves, We need to experience 
‘more of the very basic things that keep us alive, and learn to reconnect 
to the appreciation that comes from those basic things". 

"This question of getting back to nature is a real dilemma, The 
majority of people have opted for another life style. The question is 
what are the aspirations of the people who are not as well off as we 
are?” 

“Although not everyone wants to get back to nature, everyone does 
need to connect to the reality that we live within nature and that. we 
‘can't go beyond the functions of the planet. Each of us has to identify 
what our role within nature is and that may mean getting back to 
nature’ 

"The fact of the matter is that we still do need nature to sustain our 
lives. The air is nature; we need air. The same with the ozone layer, we 
will have a great increase in cancer". 

"The whole concept of cities is destructive because in one sense 
they provide us with an unreal material world that tells us we're alive, 
that we have comfort, that we've done things for ourselves, but it’s not 
‘tue. Cities isolate us. I've never been so isolated from people in my 
whole life as when I was living in a city. You know less about your 
neighbours than you do about the people in another country", 

"What has to happen is the modernization of very old, basic 
‘concepts ~ sharing, taking care of one another, putting other people first 
before yourself, respecting the old people, teaching the young by doing 
rather than by telling, We need to get back to a caring society”. 

"T think that rather than trying to create a balance we should be 
leaning toward the intuitive, spiritual side. In this way maybe over time, 
things will balance out", 

"There are material limits to growth, but are there any spiritual 
limits? T think the whole spiritual area needs to be examined” 

"Some indigenous people have a seven-generation concept of what's 
‘good for us, If it passes this criterion it will be good for several 
‘generations down the road”, 
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"There's too much segregation between ethnic groups. We've go to 
start thinking about standing together as one country, because essentially 


Education, Public Awareness and the Media 


"Our beliefs are changing because of all the information we're 
getting, Everything around us is being shaped by increasing 
communication”, 

"There will not be accountability as long as the general public 
accepts whatever itis fed. People have to start thinking and questioning 
what they're told. The media produces just enough to satisfy our 
curiosity; they don't give us the full facts" 

"A lot of this is just a big public relations scam to keep everybody 
busy. Divide and conquer. Get people fighting amongst each other here 
and talking there and nothing will ever get done”. 

"One of the institutions that has to change is the school system, Our 
school system is based on training people to work in factories, We're no 
longer a factory-oriented people or society. The school system is used 
to control people by what is taught. We need to grapple with the schoo! 
system in this country and change it away from the industrial society. 
We need to bring it back (o the reality of people and deal with the 
problems. Then we will become one people". 

"Earth Day was first celebrated 20 years ago by 2 million people. 
This year it was celebrated globally by 500 million people. Something 
is happening”, 





INTERPRETIVE CONCLUSIONS 


‘The discussion among the workshop participants points out the 
needs for both southemers and northerers to undergo change in life 
style, But the direction of change is different for the two groups. As 
participants in western society, southerners need to change their beliefs 
in the dominance of man over nature, in unlimited economic growth, 
and in materialism and consumerism as measures of progress. On the 
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other hand, the change in life style required for many northemners is 
towards meeting their basic needs ~ material, social and spiritual — in 
‘our present times. 

‘The future of many species on earth, including our own human 
species, may depend upon the ability of members of the Wester society 
to change their belief systems about the world and to use their inner 
resources of creativity to avert global environmental crisis and move 
towards sustainable societies. Some members in our Western society 
hhave begun to question their basic beliefs and to look for altematives. 
But other individuals and groups within society have not yet intemalized 
the scope and significance of our environment and social crises because 
they do not perceive themselves as functionally within these crises, It 
‘may well require a large scale catastrophe in order for Western society 
to overcome inertia and build collective action, 

‘There is a continual need to improve information dissemination that 
will assist individuals and groups in their formation of action plans 
Because of their very different directions of change, the northerners and 
southerners must carry on exchange of information, Souther society 
‘must change its basic beliefs with regard to the value of the North and 
the role that northern people contribute to southern lifestyles. The people 
Of the North can be a resource for urbanized, Western societies as they 
look for models of sustainable life styles. In turn, northerners look to the 
South for education, technology, information management, and financial 
resources. The willingness to listen and to leam from each other will 
provide the foundation for the solidarity that is needed to implement 
positive change for both northemers and southerners. 

‘There is a role for more government leadership during this time of 
change. The role of economics within a high quality social and 
environmental framework must be reexamined, The sometimes 
conflicting perspectives of equity and diversity need to be addressed in 
planning. If we are to maintain diversity, limitations will have t0 be 
placed on the way industries develop and need to enhance their 
responsibility in funding institutional activities that will promote 
sustainable life styles. 
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Univer 





s have a role to play as well. Increasing opportunity 
should be given to people to become educated across, as well as within, 
disciplines such as ecology, biology, chemistry, physics, metaphysics, 
sociology, anthropology, history, psychology, philosophy, and health 
sciences. In part, our global crisis is the result of the failure of 
institutions, industries, and decision-makers to think of the broad and 
Jong-term consequences of their actions. Universities need 10 develop 
‘multidisciplinary programs and to teach synthesis as well as analysis and 
specialization, 

Ina sense, southerners need to gain non-material resources from the 
northemers, such as altemate values and lifestyle models. Perhaps 
southern society should strive toward the Aboriginal perspective that a 
decision should look good for the next seven generations before it is 
adopted. Northemers need to make material and technological gains 
based upon input from the South. To a large extent the needs of both 
societies can be met by reduced exploitation of the North by the South, 
by sharing the profits made in the North by the southemers, and by 
returning ownership of northern resources to the northemers, 
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People and Land in Northern Manitoba: 
Impressions from the Conference 
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PREFACE: 


‘We were invited by the organizers to conclude the Conference on 
People and Land in Northern Manitoba with our impressions, and to 
chair an interactive session on future directions for development in the 
North. As non-residents of the province, although with various 
connections to it, the notion was that we would represent non-vested 
interests in the future of northern Manitoba. While in a sense we do 
represent that, we also share a general concem for the wise use of 
northem lands, and the implications of land-use choices for Aboriginal 
Peoples, the new northem residents, the environment, the economy, as 
well as the future of Canada as a leading industrialized nation in a 
global community. What follows is an edited version of our contribution 
to the conference and the interactive session, 


"Biographical notes for JK. lager and M.E, Turel appear atte end ofthis ticle 
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INTRODUCTION 


Issues of development, the environment, and Aboriginal rights are 
intimately related national-agenda items for Canada's political future. 
Key development projects in the past decade have been flashpoints of 
conflict and acrimony for Canadian society, which confronts the 
question of how to bolster economic growth in a post-industrial era, 
while not destroying natural resource wealth for future generations, 
Nowhere has this been as evident as in northem Canada, Northern 
Manitoba is a case in point, Major hydro-electric projects, mineral 
exploration and mining, and timber-cutting activities, among others, have 
focused the attention of prime decision-makers and interest groups in the 
province on the future of its North, 

‘This conference, on "People and Land in Northern Manitoba’, was 
4 beginning, although perhaps a latecomer in terms of necessity, but 
nevertheless a beginning, in the direction of informed public discussion 
Of the forces behind, and implications of, development and land issues 
in northern Manitoba. It was also comprehensive in that Aboriginal 
People were not only an item for discussion at an academic conference, 
which is so often the case, but were integrally involved in the 
organization and participation in the majority of the sessions, 

‘The University of Manitoba both sponsored and organized the 
conference and did an excellent job of bringing together participants 
broadly representative of the variety of occupations and perspectives 
concerned with the future of the North, and issues surrounding its 
development. Those who participated were individuals who could speak 
with authority on the role of business, labour, government policy, 
non-government interest groups, academics, and Aboriginal 
‘communities. We believe that a conference like this has been a 
Pacesetter for Canada, and we congratulate the organizers for arranging 
‘such an interesting and successful gathering, We also thank them for the 
invitation to participate by offering our impressions. 
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VISIONS OF THE NORTH 


Many visions of the North were presented during the conference 
proceedings, and upon reviewing them, we were able to identify five 
‘Which were represented in various guises in the presentations: 

(1) Industrial Vision. This view is shared by industries and Crown 
corporations, who see opportunity in the North as a land of natural 
wealth and a frontier for economic expansion and development. The 
land consists of vast water, timber, and mineral resources which can be 
<eveloped for economic gain, to provide employment, and to enhance 
Manitoba's economy within Canada and beyond, Industry's presence is 
‘in part conditioned by events and circumstances well outside the region, 
but large-scale investment in northern development is for industry a 
statement of commitment. 

(2) Vision of the Newcomer. This vision is representative of people 
who came North to build new towns in support of one or more of the 
province's development projects. Newcomers are almost exclusively 
non-Aboriginal, are mostly wage eamers, but also include the 
professionals and small-business owners. Their primary concems are 
‘economic stability and security, orderly society, and the enhancement of 
the northern lifestyle that they chose. 

@) Government Vision, This view is held by prominent members of 
the Manitoba Government, beginning with the Premier and including 
many top officials who made presentations to the conference. It holds 
that Manitoba isa resource-dependent province, and the North isthe key 
to the future. The developing North isto be managed in accondance with 
the views and for the benefit of the people of the province as a whole. 

(4) Metropolitan Vision. This vision is evident among Manitoba's 
sovthemers and therefore is not always well informed by knowledge or 
experience in the North. It is sometimes based on a romantic view that 
the North is a majestic wildemess, but most recently includes a concern 
for the environment and ecology, and a desire that development be both 
cavironmentally friendly and sustainable. The metropolitan vision can 
also be a self-centred vision in which the North should serve all citizens 
Of the province, the majority of whom are outside it 
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(5) First Nations Vision, This concept belongs to those for whom 
the North is a homeland. This group consists of Indians, Métis, and Inuit. 
peoples (sometimes called Aboriginal Peoples) whose home has always 
been the North and whose relationship with the land isthe essence of 
‘heir cultural, social and economic existence. This vision was expressed 
‘most eloquently by Phil Fontaine the Provincial Leader ofthe Assembly 
of Manitoba Chief, in his statement that: "To Aboriginal People, the 
Nonth is not @ romantic infatuation, it is not a place to be developed 
tis not a place where one goes to make money. To us, itis the land of 
‘our forefathers, our land, and ~ we hope ~ our children’s land ... [It 
rust] sustain us now ... and for generations to come". The First Nations 
vision is not well comprehended by outsiders and has not received much 
attention in the process of making policy for the North, 

‘These various northem visions represent sometimes-conficting and 
at other times compatible perspectives on how developments in the 
‘North should be approached. The articulation of differing visions under 
the mubric of one conference enlivened the proceedings and made it 
Possible to see the complexity of questions raised by development, and 
the need for an ongoing framework for their discussion, Moreover, 
vision, expansion, and communication amongst different individuals and 
groups who have expressed them, are required for some kind of 
resolution of conflicts that surfaced during the proceedings. 

‘The underlying theme of the conference in our view was how these 
‘competing visions of the North are played out in the decision-making 
process conceming land use in northern Manitoba. The past has shown 
fone or two groups, usually representing government or business 
interests, dominating the directions for northem development, Michael 
Anderson's presentation on land-use conflicts in the North, involving the 
use of overlay transparencies to indicate overlapping land-use patterns 
among Aboriginal, mining, forestry, and hydro-electric land-users, was 
central fr us in focusing upon the issues at this conference: the need for 
mapping or definition in some other concrete form, and the need for an 
articulation of different perspectives on the use of land. Too often it is 
those who undertake projects who have completed the.“ 
frequently without consideration of impacts upon existing land uses such 
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as Aboriginal hunting, trapping, and fishing activities, or wildemess 
values. This conference presented an opportunity to begin mapping the 
conflicting land-uses, and exposing the need for fair resolution as a 
‘matter of public policy 


TOWARD A RESOLUTION 


‘The conference was helpful in bringing into focus a variety of issues 
which must be addressed in order to bring harmony into the competing 
visions of the North, The first that cried out for attention was 
identification, We need to identify different approaches to the land, and 
the optional land-use pattems and requirements. The process necessarily 
includes acknowledging the problems left by previous developments 
(hydro-electric project flooding is an example), as well as informing 
ourselves about the distress of Aboriginal People who have been 
displaced or dispossessed of a homeland they once knew. Reparations 
for these past failures need to be made. 

‘The second and more difficult issue coming out of the conference 
‘was resolution. How do we develop a process or framework for 
solving conflicts arising from competing visions, and how do we 
hhandle future claims? There are two aspects to this issue. First, we must 
set out a philosophical and cultural framework within which competing 
claims and perspectives can be considered. One such framework is 
frequently cloaked in the now-fashionable concept of sustainable 
development, which was thrown into the conference proceedings at 
several points, It was defined in a number of ways, as the papers in this 
collection reveal Its workability depends upon definition and the extent 
to which groups involved in northern development espouse it. The 
question is whether the concept of sustainable development can be 
‘successfully employed to resolve conflicts about land use. Is it sufficient 
to address, for example, the legitimate concerns of Aboriginal Peoples? 
In this particular conference, it was ambiguous to us just what we are 
‘uying to sustain, What are the limits on development, and who decides 
what those limits will be? What about notions of ethno-development? 
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Are they compatible with, or a consideration within, sustainable 
development? 

A second aspect of this issue is the problem of method or process. 
In particular, it is essential to develop a way to accommodate conflicting 
visions of the land and its usage. How do we develop such a method? 
Where different values conflict, like public and private, or Aboriginal 
and non-Aboriginal, and whose value will be dominant? What process 
can work, and start now? One example of a method introduced to the 
conference was co-management, regimes that involve the Provincial 
Government and Aboriginal groups in joint enterprise. Can this method 
be extended to other spheres of activity? Perhaps with some revisions 
it could, and it needs to be explored. One thing is certain ~ the approach 
of the past, in which decisions for the North were made primarily by 
industrial interests or bureaucrats in the South, is no longer an 
acceptable model, Those most profoundly affected by policy toward the 
North, namely the people who live there, must have and insist upon a 
‘meaningful role in making decisions that affect their livelihood and 
culture. The presentations at this conference already indicate an 
awareness of the new approach and its value to the developer, 


DISCUSSION 


During our summation of the conference proceedings we received 
numerous interesting questions, comments, and suggestions from 
Participants, They are presented here in summary form and represent 
‘observations from the floor at the end of the conference. 

Several individuals argued quite persuasively that there can be no 
fair resolution to the problems discussed without constitutional reform 
for Aboriginal Peoples, They argued that there needs to be a clear 
definition of Aboriginal rights, along with substantial progress on land 
claims and issues of self-government, before any additional development 
in the North can be undertaken. This is a clear requirement for any 
reasoned policy or mechanism for dealing with land conflicts in northern 
Manitoba, 
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A number of participants focused on the role of the University of 
Manitoba in bringing about change. It was suggested that the University 
hhas an obligation to educate the Provincial Government about life in the 
North. Another person suggested that the Provincial Government 
establish a university in the North, controlled by First Nations, Métis 
and Inuit who inhabit it, 

‘There were also helpful comments about the actual organization of 
the conference. One participant pointed out that few Aboriginal women 
were invited to the conference as speakers. She observed that in 
Aboriginal culture, women are the educators and bear the primary 
responsibility for the environment. She also noted that women are 
traditionally the ones who bring about change within their community 
and should therefore be integral to discussions regarding future 
development. There was a forceful suggestion that a future conference 
be organized and convened in the North, especially given the large 
‘number of northem participants who travelled long distances to 
Winnipeg. Some noted the irony in a conference about development in 
the North being held in the South, They felt that holding future 
conference in the North would add an important dimension to the 
discussions. 

‘There were several comments about past behaviour of corporations 
in the North. One individual pointed out that even when the government 
thas passed regulations to protect the Jand and its people, some 
corporations disregard the law, apparently with impunity. Another 
person argued that there should be no future development until the 
hharmful effects of past development (e.g., flooding) have been 
ameliorated. 








CONCLUSION 


‘The Conference on People and Land in Northem Manitoba was an 
important first step in addressing issues of northern development in the 
province. We hope that there will be successor conferences held in the 
North, and that the interests represented at this conference will continue, 
and in some cases begin to contribute to new ways of problem definition 
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and resolution strategy in a constructive and cooperative manner, A 
forum for ongoing discussion is clearly needed in Manitoba, Framework 
negotiations on such a forum need to be started now so that decisions 
about the future of the North can be informed decisions. They cannot be 
decisions made exclusively in corporate boardrooms, or in cabinet 
‘meetings, or without the expertise and advice of scientists, Aboriginal 
People or interest groups. It will be in everyone's interest to discover 
this new way that is public, participatory, and a model for others. 


Nov 
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Preface 


During a conference held at the University of Manitoba in May 
1990, a repeatedly heard comment was that it was left to "foreigners" to 
envision and organize a much needed moment of exchange among 
various levels of government, industry, researchers, non-governmental 
organizations, and affected people over what is happening in the North. 
The Conference on People and Land in Northern Manitoba was the 
brain-child of Y. Georg Lithman of the University of Stockholm and 
Visiting Professor of Anthropology at the University of Manitoba. 

But why Georg? Many would recognize that his familiarity with the 
issues of northern Manitoba, and his reputation among those interested 
in northern issues, were crucial ingredients in the successful outcome of 
this conference. Yngve Georg Lithman recruited another distinguished 
Northem hand — zoologist Rick Riewe — to assist in the conference 
effort. As Georg reminded me, Rick could also be seen as a "foreigner" 
(along with many other University of Manitoba colleagues), with origins 
in Detroit. A perspective from afar may be a factor, but whatever the 
mix of ingredients, these individuals deserve much credit for a timely 
event and the recruitment of an outstanding roster of contributors. As the 
commentators have put it (Stager and Turpel, this volume), “This 
conference ... was a beginning ... in the direction of informed public 
discussion of the forces behind, and implications of, development and 
land issues in northern Manitoba". 

This book is the direct outgrowth of that successful meeting of minds 
and the exposure of vast differences. It has been our hope to reflect the 
full diversity of the conference, even from conflicting perspectives. 
Included in the volume are those who speak with insight on the role of 
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business, government policy, non-governmental interest groups, 

academics, and Aboriginal communities. | 
The production of this volume has been delayed beyond the original 

good intentions. Many of the participants with their multiple 

commitments responded more slowly to our request for revised papers 

than we had hoped. Then Georg Lithman had to return to Sweden, and 

Rick Riewe took a position at the University of Alberta. Committed to 

see the project through, the Department of Anthropology appointed 

Robert Wrigley as manuscript and layout editor, and Sharon Gereaux to | 

assist with manuscript preparation. In pulling the long-delayed project 





together, I enjoyed the able assistance of Ma. de la Salette Correia, Avis 
Mysyk and, of course, Jackie McIntyre, who supervised all aspects of 
the project, prepared the several manuscripts returned late, arranged 
details with the printer, and contended with the marginal financing of an 
ever-expanding project — all as overload, of course. 

Since the papers were written nearly two years ago, Native is used 
by many of the authors despite a widespread preference for the word 
Aboriginal. While trying to achieve overall stylistic consistency, we 
retained the character of each contribution to preserve role, occupational, 
and disciplinary styles. | 

‘The University of Manitoba Anthropology Papers has been a foram 
for the presentation of working papers, selected theses, and projects of 
regional interest. The breadth of the present volume is truly in the spirit 
of anthropology. 


Raymond E. Wiest 
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Introduction 


Yngve Georg Lithman‘ 
Centre for Research in International Migration and Ethnicity 
Stockholm University, and 
Department of Anthropology 
University of Manitoba 


‘A main purpose of this book is to direct attention to the many 
fascinating, complex, and sometimes worrisome issues related to 
northern Manitoba. At the same time, it also attempts to draw attention 
to our lack of knowledge about the kinds of lives people live there, what 
the consequences have been of the so-called developments that have 
passed over it in the post-war era, and about what the future massive 
forest and pulp operations now being contemplated will mean for people 
and the environment, The same concerns hold for the coming 
hydro-electric developments. We know very little about the long-term 
implications of the tremendous population increases over the last 
decades (although the population in absolute numbers is still modest). 
‘The infra-structural developments in roads, houses, and the like, will 
have their consequences for the future of the North and its environment. 

It is easy to realize that social, economic, cultural and ecological 
issues are tightly intertwined in an environmentally sensitive setting such 
as that of the Manitoba North. The systematic exploration of this insight, 





"Yngve Georg Lithman is a social anthropologist whose works about native issues in 
Canada include The Community Apart (University of Manitoba Press, 1987) and The 
Practise of Underdevelopment (Stockholm Studies in Social Anthropology, 1983). Dr. 
Lithman has also written about migration issues in Europe as well as popular culture. 
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however, has been extremely limited. The same holds true for attempts 
to predict what the future consequences will be of what is presently 
being done in the North. Are we devastating this region if we go ahead 
with the already existing plans for industrial, forest and hydroelectric 
enterprises, or are we simply creating wealth with marginally acceptable 
social, cultural and ecological impacts? 

As is evident also in this book, there are many answers to these 
questions, It is also striking how little research and debate these 
questions have generated, notwithstanding the treatment of a few 
particular issues in, for example, environmental hearings. However, it 
may well be argued that a discussion on a comprehensive level about 
the future of northem Manitoba is now urgent if important 
developmental options are not to be foreclosed, Such a discussion should 
include to what extent the North can be allowed to be something else 
than a wealth creator for the South. It should also include whether ~ and 
in that case, how and in what ways — we should respect the northern 
environment and refrain from purposeful and massive changes to it. We 
must also be able to find a meaningful way of discussing people issues 
in the North, Native Peoples have lived there for thousands of years, and 
their present plight is a call upon all of us, Although there has been an 
expansion of the welfare state to include these communities within its 
realm, their future place is undefined, Many non-Natives now live in the 
North as well, working in government and industry, as businessmen, and 
in a plethora of other occupations. To many of them, the North is no 
longer a frontier, but a permanent home, Their communities, however, 
are oftentimes perilously dependent upon a single activity such as 
mining. 

For many, the overshadowing concem with regard to the North is 
the environmental dimension, Indeed, a number of the other concerns 
are also included therein, Many would argue that we have already done 
far too much harm, as witnessed by mercury pollution, devastation of 
wildlife, mining-related contamination, reshaping of waterways for 
hydro-electrical purposes and forestry operations. The developments we 
have seen so far have been designed primarily for wealth extraction for 
southern interests; the quality of the northern environment has not 
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figured prominently in these activities, More and more we realise that 
there are limits to what we can do in northern Manitoba, and that each 
additional activity in larger or smaller measure will serve to restrict what 
can be done in the future. 

How the environmental issues are closely related to people issues 
is, of course, most easily and dramatically illustrated with reference to 
the situation of Native People. So far, northern developments have 
largely served to marginalize them, instead of including them in the 
economic well-being of the country, Rather than providing employment 
and other opportunities for Aboriginal People, northem developments 
have had, as one significant effect, an increased non-Native presence in 
the North. If the present trend in development continues, the options for 
Native People to search for models other than the southern-derived ones 
will also be foreclosed. Norther Manitoba is not a limitless resource, 
and one use will tend to impede or inhibit other uses. At the very least, 
this is what many would argue, and it is an issue which must be 
addressed. 

This book contains contributions from people of many walks of life, 
such as academics, business people, government officials, and others. Its 
themes include economics, the romanticism of the North, the cultural 
revitalization of Native communities, the fate of the boreal forest, civic 
developments in mining towns, and northern wildlife. Still, it is not 
intended as some post-modem "blurring of genres", nor is it meant to be 
a disjointed collection of papers with a vague common denominator 
called "people and land in northem Manitoba". Instead, it is intended 
to show how the issues to be faced in a discussion of the future of the 
Manitoba North are manifold, complex and multi-disciplinary. 

The contributions to this volume stem from a conference, but they 
should not be read as a set of proceedings. Each paper was solicited as 
to contributor and topic, and the conference was structured so that a 
defined set of issues and perspectives was to be represented. The 
selections made by the conference organizers are of course open to 
discussion; however, the resulting conference, and now this volume, 
reflect our intentions to create a reasonably multi-stranded presentation 
of the difficult inter-related issues. 
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Northem Manitoba is not a given entity, In this volume it is used in 
a slightly intuitive sense to designate that part of Manitoba which is 
situated roughly north of a line sloping from Dauphin to Sagkeeng (Fort 
Alexander) - Pine Falls, In this sense, the north is fairly co-terminus 
with the boreal-forest belt, and becomes that part of Manitoba where 
there is basically no farming. But this in itself is not a sufficient 
delineation of Manitoba's North, Depending upon perspectives, it may 
also be defined, for example, with reference to economic pursuits, 
modes of communication and life styles. Nor should one make too much 
of the determination "Manitoba"; it certainly defines three of the 
boundaries of northern Manitoba, but at the same time it shares much 
of its history, shape, problems and future with other parts of the 
Canadian North, To the things that all of the Canadian North shares and 
which will most significantly shape its future, belongs the Canadian 
South - a political and corporate structure for which provincial 
boundaries are of reduced significance, 


‘THE CONTRIBUTIONS 


To Aboriginal People, the image of the North is oftentimes divided 
into two phases. One of these relates to those times when Native People 
felt that they still had a considerable control over their own destiny. The 
other relates to the times they are now living through, when their 
situation is characterized primarily by powerlessness and control is 
lodged with outsiders — the Southerners, Winnipeg, Toronto boardrooms, 
and Ottawa. The opening chapter contributes a personal account by 
Doris Young of how the first phase turned into the second, The hydro 
development that flooded where she spent some of her childhood, stands 
out as a key metaphor for the cultural and economic impoverishment of 
her people, 

To Southerners, as witnessed in the following chapter by Ruth 
McCleary about images of the North in Canadian literature, the image 
of the North is almost the contrary, portrayed rather as a place to which 
the individual goes, or makes a journey. This joumey entails the 
shedding of cultural baggage, and the individual has to survive northern 
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rigours in an individualised, existentialist way. To the Aboriginal 
People, the North is the area to be cultured, and the arrival of the South, 
as through a flooding, signifies the deculturation. The Southerners, on 
the other hand, see the North as non-culture — as nature — and a place 
to go to shed one’s cultural baggage. 

Northern Manitoba has, of course, been the homeland for Aboriginal 
Peoples for thousands of years, Looking back in more recent history, 
however, it is easy to illustrate how the Manitoba North has been 
heavily affected by both Aboriginal and non-aboriginal activities for 
centuries. It was a key area in fur harvesting, but its importance for the 
fur-trade infrastructure was also fundamental. The shipping through 
Hudson's Bay created a north-south communications network, the 
Winnipeg River an easterly one, and the Red River settlement, at the 
conjunction of the Red and Assiniboine rivers (where Winnipeg is 
today), was the largest settlement in the Canadian West until the latter 
part of the 19th century. And it is well worth remembering that history 
shows the Manitoba North not to be something only now beginning to 
be explored and exploited. Rather, the North may be seen as the initial 
vehicle through which the South was explored, 

A couple of the papers in this volume, those by Jean Friesen and 
Gerald Friesen, both history professors at the University of Manitoba, 
deal with these and other themes related to northern Manitoba's past. 
One thing they share — and in this they set a common theme for the 
conference as a whole ~ is an insistence that "the North” is to be 
understood as a cultural, social and historical construct. It is not the 
North by isolation throughout history and today, but as one part of 
century-old sets of interrelationships. 

A similar theme, although presented from a very different 
perspective than the historical one, is evident in economist John 
Loxley’s (professor of economics at the University of Manitoba) 
discussion of northem under-development, Northern under-development 
is traced not to a lack of developmental options in the North, which 
would serve to include economically marginalised people in a more 
prosperous situation, but rather to how the political and economic 
institutional life in the South prohibits such options to be realized. 
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The discussions in this book are all taking place against the 
back-drop of environmental and ecological concems. William O. Pruitt, 
a professor of zoology at the University of Manitoba, issues concrete 
recommendations about what prudence dictates us to do today in order 
to protect the boreal forest. Robert Newbury, a consulting hydrologist 
and former professor of engineering at the University of Manitoba, 
relates the shape and magnitude of hydro developments in the North to 
the powerlessness of many northemers, and demonstrates how little we 
care about the consequences of revamping the waterways. In both these 
contributions, the fundamentals behind our present ways of exploiting 
the northem environment are being questioned, and the links between 
environmental and people issues are clear. 

Present-day activities in the North — industrial and others — are 
entrenched in a web where the opportunities for change will be coupled 
with very significant consequences. Tens of thousands of jobs, the 
existence of whole towns and large export incomes from paper and 
hydro sales south of the border are some of the contemporary realities. 
A Native population, largely disenfranchised from the opportunities in 
these economic fields, and fighting for the creation of its own resource 
base, is another. The fourth part of this book starts out with a 
presentation by Paul A. Richards providing a prominent industrialist’s 
view of northern enterprising. L., Philip Fontaine, leader of the Assembly 
of Manitoba Chiefs, argues that the North has always been and will 
always be the home to the Native Peoples; but how will it be possible 
for them to claim a fair recognition of their time-honoured presence 
when their interests compete against large-scale development projects? 

One way in which Native People try to assert their presence in the 
North is through a pursuance of Aboriginal land rights. This is the topic 
of Paul Chartrand’s contribution. Chartrand, a jurist and professor in 
Native Studies at the University of Manitoba, makes the suggestion that 
the settling of land rights is a vehicle through which Aboriginal People 
will be able to join the rest of Canada in a principled and fair manner. 

This section of the book concludes with two papers discussing 
Native land-use patterns and their symbolism. Rick Riewe, a professor 
of zoology at the University of Manitoba, shows how extensively Native 
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Peoples utilise, or utilised, the land. The ignorant tourist may see an 
empty waste, the Aboriginal person an intensively used resource. Jill 
Oakes, a professor of clothing and textiles at the University of Alberta, 
carries the theme of people-land relationships into a discussion of its 
symbolism in clothing, (During the conference, Ms, Oakes’ contribution 
was illustrated by a highly acclaimed "Northem Fashion Show".) 

The next part of the book deals with a very different kind of land 
use. These five articles on northem resource extraction begin with the 
industrialist Alastair Walker’ s presentation of the Hudson's Bay Mining 
and Smelting operations in Manitoba. George Chuchman, a professor of 
economics at the University of Manitoba, describes how the present way 
of defining and costing hydro-electric needs creates an insatiable 
demand for the future utilization of the northern hydro-electric potential. 
Michael Anderson, executive director of an organisation created by 
fourteen northern Aboriginal communities, is concerned with how Native 
People get squeezed by resource-extraction developments, and how these 
impede upon or prohibit other altemative pursuits. An environmental 
concern which has moved high up on the agenda ~ emissions related to 
smelter operations ~ is discussed by Michael Dutton, a zoologist at the 
University of Manitoba. The final paper in this section, by Dave Young 
from the Northem Flood Committee, deals with the Northem Flood 
Agreement, the vehicle through which damage assessment and 
compensation related to hydro developments since the mid-1970s are to 
be handled. 

Part six consists of three articles about northern community- 
development strategies, Being active on a day-to-day basis in such work, 
David M. Shefford and Adrian DeGroot, in their respective presentations. 
of economic-development initiatives in the city of Thompson and local 
initiatives in community planning, testify to the insight that northern 
(non-aboriginal) communities will have to diversify their economic 
activities in order to reduce their exposure to vagaries of particular 
resource-extraction industries. In Oscar Lathlin’s article, similar concerns 
are discussed from a Native perspective by the Chief of The Pas First 
Nation, All these articles demonstrate the eagerness with which 
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representatives of northem communities engage in attempts to secure 
and improve what the future may hold. 

Part seven contains three articles providing some attempts at 
sketching alternatives in the North. Y. Georg Lithman outlines the need 
for a cultural revitalization of the northern Native communities through 
a renewed relationship to the land by way of environment-oriented 
economic development, Campbell Mackie makes a similar argument 
when he attacks stereotyped notions of what new jobs and economic 
development must entail today. Harvey Nepinak and Harvey Payne, the 
Chief of Waterhen First Nation and a wildlife specialist from the 
Province of Manitoba, respectively, present one of the successful 
attempts to turn the management of wildlife resources over to — in this 
case ~ the Native People who are also one of its prime utilizers. 

The volume concludes with two papers with a wider scope than the 
others, D.F, Malley (Department of Fisheries and Oceans), M. Smith 
(K.B.M. Forestry Consultants Inc.) and P.D. Watts (a professor of 
biology at Lakehead University), offer a report from the workshop on 
“lifestyles and sustainable development" which took place during the 
conference. This theme was present throughout the conference — that the 
issues of the Manitoba North indeed raise fundamental questions 
concerning our future. More generally, J.K. Stager, a geographer with 
a wide experience of the North, and now with the University of British 
Columbia, and M.E. Turpel, a law professor at Dalhousie University 
with a Native background, provide a resume of some of the items they 
found most worthwhile to remember from the conference. 


Itis obvious that there are few ready answers to the many questions 
that can be asked about what the future will be like for the North in 
Manitoba. Cultural, social, economic, environmental and ecological 
issues join each other in complex ways. At the same time, it is obvious 
that considerable attention has to be given to both the betterment of the 
human condition and the protection of the northern environment. This 
will not be casy for a number of reasons. One is our relative lack of 
knowledge about the North. Another, and at least as important if not 
more so, is that there are competing interests in how the North should 
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change, The contributions to this volume, however, would tend to 
suggest that there are not only wide differences in this regard, but also 
areas of mutual concern, To most, it is obvious that new care has to be 
devoted to the way we interact with northern ecosystems, lest we 
jeopardize our own future. This is, of course, what the discussions of 
sustainable development are all about. "Sustainable development" may 
be a label with some drawbacks ~ some would argue that we should 
search for ways that focus on the creation of sustainable societies rather 
than suggest that we can carry on with development. In any case, the 
days when human hubris led us to believe that we were masters of the 
universe are gone. Maybe out of this will come the humility necessary 
for the care of the northern environment. 

‘These themes permeate all the essays and transform them from 
being a random collection about Manitoba's North to something which 
has, in all its disparity, something of a unity of its own. If there is one 
further theme which also binds this collection together, it is that all the 
participants at the conference were united in their overall ambition to 
protect the Manitoba North, to recognize that there are values in its 
existence which vastly transcend those having to do with dollars and 
cents, There may have been considerable difference of opinion as to the 
limits of defensible resource exploitation. There was, however, the 
shared recognition that the North contains something that must be 
strongly protected, and that to do this necessitates an equitable position 
for northemers in the decisions for the future. It was also obvious that 
a sensible approach for the future will have to build on an informed and 
thorough debate of the environmental, social, economic and cultural 
issues associated with the North. This volume, it is hoped, will be one 
contribution to it. 
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THE NORTH IMAGINED 
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Northern Manitoba Hydro Electric Projects 
and Their Impact on Cree Culture 


Doris Young’ 


I will be speaking about the cultural values of the Cree Nation, the 
socialization process, the economy, spirituality, and health. To connect 
these important institutions to the culture, it will be necessary to show: 


— how the participation of the people was necessary to the survival of 
the community; 

— the interdependence of the land and people, as well as to one 
another; 

= how people and nature are an integral part of the whole; 

- how roles are defined by necessary activities; 

— that all persons must be respected, regardless of age; 

= that work is done according to physical ability; and 

— that water is the life giver of the Cree nation, and has a special 
significance for woman, who is also a life giver. 


First of all, the Cree Nation occupies the northern regions of 
Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, Saskatchewan, and small portions of 
northern British Columbia and the Northwest Territories. The Cree is the 
largest Aboriginal nation in Canada 

My community, The Pas Reserve, has a population of about 2,000 
people and Cree was our first language. Our economic base was mainly 





‘Doris Young is of the Cree nation and her first language is Cree. She was raised at 
‘The Pas Reserve in Northem Manitoba. She is one out of a family of fifteen children, 
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characterized by hunting, fishing, trapping and gathering. Our cultural 
values were transmitted through our history, story telling, and daily 
living. 

Our land was vital to our well being. Everyone participated in the 
economy of our community and there was order to this activity. For 
example, the women and children gathered the earth's abundant harvest 
in the fall. The men trapped in the winter, hunted in spring and fall, and 
fished in the summer. All the members of my community were useful 
and valuable, including women and children, Our interdependence on 
one another was an on-going life process. The earth was what gave us 
our life, breath, energy, and food. Our food was plentiful and our lives 
were meaningful and orderly. In all of our activity, we practised our 


traditional values of sharing, caring and respecting one another and our 
surroundings, 


LEARNING NATIVE VALUES 


My earliest childhood memories are the lessons that my 
grandmother taught me. She took care to teach us the spiritual riches of 
my culture. She maintained that all life is sacred. She taught us that the 
earth, the fish, as well as plant and animal life, were as important as 
men, women, and children. In my cultyre there was no hierarchy system. 
We were all important. : 

I remember my grandmother's first and last function of each day 
were to pray. She was thankful for life. She would put her scarf on her 
head and bow her head to say her prayers. This spiritual outlook 
influenced me in a deep and meaningful way. 1 knew that my 
grandmother was sacred, just as the earth was sacred. I loved them both 
in a very special way. Today, I too am conscious of the sacredness of 
life. 

My mother, on the other hand, taught us the practical things about 
life — how to work and how to relate to one another in a kind and 
respectful way. Her teachings were also centred around caring, sharing, 
Kindness, and being respectful of one another, 
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This socializing process could be seen clearly during the gathering 
season. Every fall, the women and children of my community would go 
out to gather the abundant harvest of berries and moss in preparation for 
the winter season, Women and children were the gatherers and we 
worked side by side, in a co-operative way. Gathering season was also 
the time when we caught up on the summer's news, My mother and 
aunts enjoyed each other's company and during lunch break they would 
exchange stories about life in general, There was an order to the way in 
which the work was carried out, We all contributed to the berry pot. 
Each person, even the young children, was expected to put their berries 
into the pot. At the end of the day we would feel that we had made a 
substantial contribution to our food supply. When we were allowed to 
play, we did so knowing that our job had been done. We enjoyed 
ourselves. 

Berry-picking season was always a time for working, leaming and 
having fun, Prayers were said and tobacco was offered before we 
picked, My mother taught us discipline and diligence in our work, as 
well as giving back to Mother Earth. When we worked, we worked. We 
were not allowed to be noisy until our job was done. I learned that it 
‘was not good to carelessly grab a handful of berries and shove them into 
my pail. We learned to be clean pickers. When I pick berries now I 
think about how the plant feels if I were to pull its branches too harshly. 
We were taught at a very early age to be clean pickers and to be 
respectful to the plants, 

We were also taught silence, My mother would tell us to sit down 
and just listen, be quiet for a while, listen to what is going on, Through 
silence, we leamed the value of being attentive to our surroundings, to 
feel the inter-connectedness of Mother Earth and to the universe. I 
Jeamed how to look and see how much life the bush actually had, I 
leamed to be respectful to the plants and to be kind. 

‘The berry-picking season also gave us children a chance to climb 
trees and have lots and lots of fun. Swinging from the very top of the 
trees was great, Sometimes we weren't heavy enough to bring the tree 
all the way down to the ground, so an older sister or brother would have 
to rescue us and bring us safely to the ground. We learned to get along 
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and to care for one another. This was a valuable teaching because the 
berry-picking area was also filled with danger. We were always mindful 
of bears, or of the fact that one of us might wander off in the wrong 
direction and get lost. I always remember being told to take care of one 
another and we did. If we were fighting and quarrelsome, someone 
always told us that this was not good behaviour. I remember the 
kindness with which we were told, and we listened. Today, I now tell 
my children to take care of one another. 

Every fall we also gathered moss to keep the babies dry and warm, 
and to prevent diaper rash as well. Once the moss was picked, it was 
hhung on the trees to dry. The children would then have time to play 
again, Moss picking was a very important job and everyone was 
expected to contribute to this activity. The moss was left on the shrubs 
for a few weeks and when we went back to pick up our moss, it would 
always be there. No one ever took it. We always seemed to know which 
was ours and which wasn’t, We were respectful of others and did not 
touch their moss. My mother taught us to respect someone else's 
property. She always knew just how much moss to gather, as we had 
enough to last us till the next gathering season; no more, no less. She 
knew how to conserve and passed this knowledge down to us. 

Water is a very important and sacred item to Aboriginal People and 
is a component of our spiritual ceremopies. Some significant reasons are 
these: 


— all living things are dependent on water; 

- human beings are mainly made up of water; 

~ life begins by the breaking of the water, just before a baby is born; 

— women are life givers and are crucial to the survival and 
continuation of our culture. 


It therefore follows that in my culture, women are the carriers and 
protectors of water. At our ceremonies, women bless the water and carry 
it around to each person to drink so that we are all blessed by this 
sacred gift. 

I now understand why the women in my family carried the water 
from the streams and rivers for our cooking, drinking and washing. The 
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pails were heavy and I would often complain about this. My mother 
would help me by taking some of the water out of the pail, but she 
didn’t take away my responsibility. I still had to do my share and carry 
some water. Before we took the water, my mother would be silent in 
prayer. She gave thanks to the Creator for the gift of the water that we 
would be using. Today, I give thanks to the Creator whenever I see the 
river or the lakes. 


OUR LAND AND VALUES 


‘When I was young, my community was a safe and healthy place to 
live. We were relatively happy and confident people because we were 
able to sustain ourselves from the land. The land from which we 
received our food supplies was also the place where we learned our 
traditional values of caring, sharing and respecting. The socialization 
process in which we learned and accepted these wonderful values was 
80 evident in everything that we did. We leamed to use these tools in 
our work and in our play. 


‘THE IMPACTS OF THE FLOODING 


The flooding of our land altered our culture and changed our lives 
forever. Our economy, as well as our physical and spiritual health, has 
been drastically affected. The land where my mother gathered our 
berries and our moss was destroyed. The land where my father trapped 
was flooded, The lakes where my father fished are now contaminated. 
The hunting is less and less plentiful, 

First of all, when my father lost his trapping area, a big part of our 
economy was gone. It's been about 30 years now since the flooding 
took place, and only recently has my reserve received some 
compensation for this loss, The lucrative summer fishing is all but a 
memory. Hunting has been affected in that the moose have moved 
further and further away. We find that it may now be dangerous to eat 
moose because they too appear to be contaminated. It is most distressing 
to read notices not to cat moose, particularly the liver because of 
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mercury contamination, The liver was the delicacy that we all looked 
forward to eating, Gathering berries or moss as a vital economic activity 
of the community is a dim memory. 

Our physical health has been affected because we no longer eat 
balanced meals. We have not been able to bridge the costs between the 
food we harvested from the land and store-bought food. The expense is 
too much for many community members who are now unemployed. 
People buy whatever they can afford and sometimes it’s not always 
what's healthy. As well, we have not adequately learned to convert the 
nutrition of our former diets into the present way of shopping at 
convenient stores and shopping centres. Both my mother and 
grandmother had diabetes, and so have many, many others in my 
community. My mother and grandmother both died from diabetes 
complications. 

Many people became welfare recipients. This position broke their 
pride and their generous spirits. My community suffered, as families 
became quarrelsome and agitated with one another. The welfare system 
does not encourage sharing; in fact I have seen people being chastised 
because they had shared their store-bought food with others. Besides, the 
welfare money can never be stretched adequately to share our groceries 
with other members of our community. Many people have not come to 
terms with this situation. Shopping from a grocery store also does not 
provide the same satisfaction to a hunter in providing a meal for the 
family. The hunter is, in fact, removed entirely from the process. 

Our connectedness to the earth became less and less because it's 
hard to feel connected to the earth when one is picking up food from 
store shelving, or when one turns on the tap for water. 

Our spirituality was also altered because we no longer practised the 
values we leamed when we were out on the land. Going to the store for 
food doesn’t teach us about the universe in which we live, or how to 
care for it. 

There's a gap in our generation with respect to our culture. My 
children don’t know what living off the land means. Urban living 
prevents my children from knowing how to be connected to the earth. 
Picking berries is now a fun day, and is really no different from going 
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to a city park for a picnic, It's not the same as knowing that our winter 
supply of food is dependent on that activity. The utility of picking 
berries is not the same tody. The generation gap is, in fact, substantial 
when one considers the socialization process that is learned from living 
off the land, It’s harder for my children to have a humanistic view of 
the land. 


CONCLUSION 


There is a saying that when you destroy nature, you are destroying 
yourself. I believe that this is true, When our land was destroyed, my 
culture was immeasurably altered, The lessons that my family taught me 
about life, when I was young, were lessons that were related directly to 
Mother Earth: the plants, the animals, the fish, the water. Our 
socialization process was thus connected to our relationship with the 
universe. We leamed to be respectful and to care for Mother Earth and 
one another, We leamed to share the abundance that she provided. Yes, 
the flooding of our lands altered our culture and changed our lives 
forever. 

In spite of all of our best efforts, there is a gap between myself and 
my children. The tragedy of this gap is that we will never share the 
same kind of understanding about life from the universe that my mother, 
grandmother and great-grandmother were able to share with their 
children, There is also a large gap in my own life knowing that that part 
of my culture has been destroyed. My generation appeared to be the last. 
to know what living off the land really means, For this, we are 
immeasurably poorer. 

The Aboriginal People have paid a high price for these mega hydro 
projects, Our spirituality has been weakened, Our communities were 
healthy, confident and economically independent, Today, many members 
are on welfare and feel bitter and angry. The dams and the electricity 
have not made life better. Although we are working hard to restore what 
we have lost, the job is difficult when our lands are continually being 
destroyed. 
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I am going to begin this paper with the assumption that everyone 
here has gone North, had an experience that he or she tells stories about, 
but in spite of these stories, still misses the land’s beauty, the people's 
hospitality, the adventure of leaming a new way of life. Since I am a 
southerner, I was surprised that three years in Labrador could give the 
South ~ my home ~ so foreign an appearance when I returned to it. I 
had forgotten, for instance, that people used garages. The size of them, 
especially the ones for two and three cars, were larger than most 
northern homes. I had also forgotten about the traffic. While skidoos are 
unbearably noisy, they are friendlier machines than cars — people stop 
them anywhere to visit. The most important thing I had forgotten, 
however, was money. In the city one never goes without it, for even the 
simplest of things ~ a cup of tea ~ must be paid for. 

From my culture shock, I began to realize that ‘going North’ had a 
very profound effect on me. It had been more than a three-year fling 
with ‘roughing it in the bush’. Other southerners who had gone North 








‘While teaching Inuit and settler students in North West River, Labrador, Ruth 
McCleary was deeply affected with the people's sense of living in a land and off a land 
that is in the truest sense their home. When she returned South, Ruth began to study 
Canadian literature at the University of Manitoba. She wrote her Master's thesis on the 
meaning of ‘going North’ in Canadian literature, At present, she teaches English at the 
Winnipeg Adult Education Centre. 
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shared my nostalgia. They too wished to return, but for one reason or 
another couldn't. When I decided to try and name why the North had 
been so affective an experience, I began to read northem literature. Then 
I found a radical difference between my experience and what characters 
in the novels had experienced. Unlike the protagonists of The White 
Dawn by James Houston, White Eskimo by Harold Horwood, and The 
White Shaman by C.W. Nicol — their titles alone suggest that ‘going 
North’ is a significant 'White' joumey ~ I was still alive; I had not 
frozen; 1 had not drowned; I had not been attacked by a polar bear. 
Instead, I had a rewarding three years teaching school, learning from the 
students how little I knew about what it means to live in a land and off. 
a Jand that is in the truest sense their home. The North, they taught me, 
had something to do with being a Canadian. 

History, however, provides a factual basis for the ‘deadly’ view that 
popular northern literature (written by southerners) reflects. Many of the 
sailors, for instance, died in the search for the North West Passage. In 
the volumes that describe that journey (it took centuries) and the novels 
that describe the adventures of fictional heroes, there is a common 
thread: everyone was looking for a mythic place. The explorers wanted 
to find the gateway to Cathay; the heroes were looking for a new land, 
a new life, a new Self, Although the explorers found the Passage, it 
wasn't as rewarding as finding Cathay itself would have been. Similarly, 
the heroes did not, by the mere fact of their presence in that land, 
become new human beings. 

Both these views of the North, the historical and the fictional, treat 
it as a frontier which fails more than it succeeds. The young student in 
The White Shaman, for instance, goes North as a research assistant. He 
gives up his scientific rational mind, undergoes a shamans 
transformation, and creates a new Self. At the end of the story, however, 
he is shot. Ultimately, the author is saying, Peter cannot become a new 
person. The old order, therefore, is restored in the novel’s conclusion, 

While none of us has been shot for retuming to the South with 
altered values, the novel describes the kind of loss or ‘death’ we 
experience when we do retum to the ordered and controlled southern 
world. Nature, for instance, is becoming irrelevant in the city. In the 
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supermarket, it already has: all the vegetables are always in season. 
Consequently, there is no natural order left to what we eat and when we 
eat it. In contrast, life on the land reflects the ‘time’ of the land. I think 
that a good name for a northern short story would be: "It must be April, 
there’s a caribou in the freezer", 

Contrary to the popular southern notion that in the North anything 
goes, nothing in my experience went unless the weather or the season 
allowed it, There was order, definitely, but it was usually not made by 
humans. And that, I speculate, is the freedom that attracts those of us 
who like to escape now and again from the restraints that organized, 
institutionalized urban life and work represent. In that sense ‘going 
North’ is an escape, a flight into a geographical frontier where life is 
simpler — and harsher — than it is in the South, If that escape, however, 
is only an escape, then the freedom it represents is false. One cannot 
take it home when one leaves, It is a freedom that is dependent on 
place. That is one reason why so many heroes are killed-off at the end 
of their fictional joumey. Their author doesn’t know what to do with 
them in the South, In researching a thesis that would explain the 
Canadian fascination for our last geographical frontier, I realized that I 
had to learn the difference between the frontier myth and the frontier 
fact. 

In America, it was the West where one went to escape from the 
East and conventional living. A lawless land, the individual was literally 
free to kill to assert independence and to protect life. Unlike the settler 
who broke the land and with neighbours began to build a community, 
the frontier-type had to keep moving. As long as he could kill, literally, 
he did not have to conform or surrender any of his Self, his sense of 
individuality, to the new community. 

In Canada, however, the West was not as wild and killing was a 
criminal act. Like his American counter-parts, though, the Canadian 
frontier-type desired more freedom than the average person. To find it, 
he went North. It became his escape - the frontier that gave him as 
much freedom as could be had without discovering what it was inside 
that made him keep running away. A novel that explains how this 
escapist or transient mentality works is But We are Exiles by Robert 
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Kroetsch, In the story, a young man, Peter Guy, an ordinary guy, 
hitchhikes West to meet his fiancée in Banff. En route, he is picked up 
by another young man, Homyak, who, as his name vividly suggests, is 
old enough to be sexually experienced. Together, the two make their 
way across the prairie, with Homyak acting as Peter’s mentor. When 
they arrive in Banff, however, and Peter walks into his fiancée’s 
bedroom and sees that Hornyak got there first (he sees his reflection and 
his fiancée’s in the mirror), he passively leaves the room and starts to 
go North. A nice Canadian boy, he'd rather switch than fight. He gets 
a job as a navigator on the Mackenzie River and for six years spends 
the summers running the river and the winters minding his own business 
in a northem community. He does not return South, nor communicate 
with his family, and for six years he lives as if his past had never 
existed. When Homyak suddenly reappears as the new owner of Peter's 
boat, Peter finally acts. Still a nice Canadian boy, he does not kill him 
outrightly; instead, he engineers an accident. At first, even Peter is not 
really aware that he is a murderer. When Hornyak’s body finally 
surfaces, so does enough evidence that Peter’s guilt becomes obvious. 
Then he is obliged to admit, yes, he did kill Hornyak. He also admits, 
at least to himself, that he has wanted to kill him ever since he saw his 
reflection in the mirror in Banff. 

In the novel’s conclusion, it is clear that what Peter actually saw in 
the mirror was the man that he himself had become during his prairie 
journey from innocence to experience. Because sexual initiation is a 
form of death — one gives hiner Self to an other - what Peter ran 
away from was his fear of death and guilt, He was afraid to affirm 
responsibility for having killed his own innocent Self. By ‘going North’, 
he not only repressed that truth, he blamed Homyak for his fall into 
experience. He also blamed Hornyak for stealing his fiancée when Peter, 
in fact, gave her to him because he did not want the responsibility that 
Jove and marriage — also forms of self-surrender ~ represent. 

A realistic story of the transient in the North, Kroetsch does offer 
a solution to Peter's fear of death and guilt. In the novel's conclusion, 
Peter symbolically throws Honyak’s body overboard and takes his place 
in the canoe - what was Hornyak’s temporary coffin, He is ready, his 
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action suggests, to die also; this time, to give up or to kill his false 
innocent Self and create a new one — one that is capable of bearing guilt 
and personal responsibility. 

‘The novel paints a pretty grim picture for those of us who ‘go North’ 
simply because we enjoy its physical beauty and lifestyle. We don’t go 
there to escape from anything but the city. Yet the North shocks us (at 
least it did me) into seeing the city and the South more clearly than I 
had before. Death, for instance, is much more visible in the North than 
in the South. Life there is occasionally violent; the law is sometimes 
taken into people’s own hands. As well, a death in a small community 
touches the whole community. No one escapes from its reality. 
Ironically, 'going North’ will probably take the southerner closer to death 
than ever before. And that, in my opinion, is precisely why the North 
is so important an experience. Its brutal honesty cannot be ignored. 

What Kroetsch’s novel points out, then, is how destructive the 
southern Canadian fear of death and guilt is. It inhibits/prohibits 
personal change. Who or what Peter Guy will become from his self- 
surrender we don’t know, for the story ends at that moment in his 
northern journey. 

If But We are Exiles talks about ‘going North’ from a ‘macho! 
transient’s point of view, Margaret Atwood’s novel Surfacing talks about 
it from a ‘victim’ female’s point of view. Her heroine, whose identity is 
so ambiguous she has no name, is also afraid of death, although she too 
does not initially know it. She ‘goes North' (this time to the near-North) 
across the Ontario border to Quebec to find her missing father. He has 
left a series of drawings that she finally figures out are copies of Indian 
rock paintings. When she dives into the lake to find them, a dive that 
symbolizes her search for the past, she finds her father’s drowned body, 
though she does not recognize it. Instead, she confuses its distorted 
shape with a foetus that she aborted years earlier, but had forgotten. 
Like Peter Guy, she too had tried to repress a truth she did not want to 
face. Again ‘going North’ forced her to see it. 

‘Atwood treats the Canadian problem of false innocence more 
comprehensively than Kroetsch. Her heroine blames her abortion on her 
lover, women’s sexual exploitation on men, and Canada’s economic- 
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political weaknesses on America. No one but no one in Canada is 
responsible for anything. We are all someone else’s victim. Once the 
heroine ‘sees’, however, that she is as guilty as anyone else, her false 
innocence is shattered, her victim theory collapses (she stops blaming 
her ex-lover), and like Peter Guy, she is left facing the problem of what 
to do next, 

What is of particular interest in Atwood’s treatment of the North is 
that her heroine undergoes the psychological death that Peter Guy only 
begins at the conclusion of But We are Exiles. Copying the pattern of 
descent that the shaman makes when he enters the world of the dead, 
Atwood illustrates what it means to die psychologically. Her heroine 
stops thinking. That, she decides, is the source of man’s destructiveness. 
He kills because his mind likes controlling ‘other’ lives. She begins to 
intuit all that she should do. She removes her clothes in the lake and 
watches her ‘false body’ float away. She eats plants in the woods; she 
cannot eat from the garden because human logic created it. Her purpose 
in transforming herself into an animal is to become a truly innocent 
creature — a victim — as opposed to a guilty human being. While she 
has, in effect, internalized the frontier, left the North as place, and 
entered ‘the North in man’,' the psychological frontier, she is still trying 
to escape from the fact that humans do kill, What is significant about 
her attempted escape this time is that it is in the right direction. 

As the breakdown between her and ordinary reality progresses, she 
ceases to identify even with animals. She becomes a tree, then the place 
that grows the tree. She becomes ‘the North’ in her own mind, her 
irrationality reducing her to the spiritual condition that the shaman 
achieves when his trance takes him into the world of the dead. When he 
perceives his body as a skeleton, he is psychologically dead. Then the 
spirits speak to him. When Atwood’s heroine reaches that point, she too 
sees the dead, first her mother, then her father. In contrast with the 
shaman, however, her ancestors do not speak to her, nor does she with 
them. Atwood’s point, I assume, is that they have nothing to tell her 
because the heroine must create theit meaning for herself, First of all, 
however, she must re-create herself. 
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Her conflict — how to integrate who she was in the past with who 
she might become in the present — is the problem that we also face 
when we return South. The North does not teach us what to do with the 
truths we discover there, it merely points them out. When Atwood’s 
heroine decides at the end of the novel to return to the South, she 
decides (like us) to live in a technological, unnatural, and often 
indifferent human world, She cannot become an animal or a spirit. She 
is caught (also like us) as a human being who must choose continually 
between two realities. Sometimes her mind and its logic will win; 
sometimes her feelings and intuition will direct her, Whatever her new 
Self will be, it will be complex and it will demand that she be free and 
creative enough to make compromises, She will not, therefore, be the 
same person she was at the beginning of her journey. 

So far I have discussed only the North and its effect on individuals. 
I would like also to point out how valuable the North's truths are to our 
Canadian identity as a whole, Just as the novels’ characters were afraid 
to face their past, so is there a reluctance in our national character to 
face our country’s past. How far back in time the Canadian mind can go 
— or wants to go — is a question that Peter Such explores in his novel 
Riverrun. 

Through a method of storytelling that combines history with the 
author's own dreams, Such becomes a shaman/artist who tells the story 
of the Beothuks’ extinction from their point of view. His novel's 
purpose is to take the Beothuks out of government files and put them 
into the Canadian memory — to bring them back to life, His dreams are 
his journeys into the world of the dead. There he meets his first parents, 
his Beothuk ancestors, just as Atwood’s heroine met her biological 
parents. Like her, he too must create their meaning. Extinct, because 
they could neither escape nor adapt to the arrival of the Europeans, the 
Beothuks’ story challenges the Canadian fear of the past. To accept 
responsibility for their extinction is to put oneself in Peter Guy’s place, 
looking at Hornyak’s body. They also represent a ‘lost’ part of ourselves, 
Riverrun is an important northem story because it illustrates how 
literature can absolve guilt creatively. 
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By remembering the first people that the Europeans met and killed 
when they came to Canada, we become more honest Canadians than the 
falsely innocent ones we often claim to be. Our identity needs rounding 
out. We need to stop running from ourselves and pay the past what we 
owe it — a place in our present lives. Riverrun shows us how to do that. 
It also shows us how the psychological frontier — 'the North in man’ and 
the frontier that we take with us when we leave the geographical North 
— is an exciting frontier to explore. How well we use it depends on our 
challenging our individual fear of death and our ability to change current 
values, What Such’s journey into the North of his mind revealed to him 
is not necessarily what our personal journeys there will reveal to us. 
Everyone has his and her own ‘northem' truths to discover. 

To conclude, I would like to read a poem from a volume entitled 
North of Summer by Al Purdy? The collection describes the poet's 
joumey to Baffin Island in 1965. His journey was perhaps more similar 
to ours than the other examples I have been using. He'didn’t become a 
shaman; he tried but his mind was far too rational. Neither did he meet 


any dead Beothuks or find any bodies that he had wanted to forget. He 
did see the North realistically, however, and at the end of his journey he 
felt confused by the meaning of his experience. The volume’s 
concluding poem, "The Country of the Young", describes his persona 
meeting A.Y. Jackson in Pangnirtung. Already an old man, Jackson 
knows that to know ‘the North’ well, the poet will have to go home and 
think about it, 


THE COUNTRY OF THE YOUNG 


ALY. Jackson for instance 

83 years old 

halfway up a mountain 
standing in a patch of snow 

to paint a picture that says 
“Look here 

You've never seen this country 
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it’s not the way you thought it was 
Look again" 

And boozy traders 

lost in a dream of money 

crews of homesick seamen 

moored to a China-vision 

hunting the North West Passage 
they didn’t see it either 

The colours I mean 

for they're not bright Gauguin 

or blazing Vincent 

not even Breughel’s "Hunters in the Snow" 
where you can get lost 

and found in 5 minutes 

— but the original colour-matrix 
that after a giant’s heartbeat 
lighted the maple forests 

in the country south 

‘You have to stoop a little 

bend over and then look up 

— dull orange'on a cliff face 

that says iron deposits 

olive leaves of the ground willow 
with grey silver catkins 

minute wild flower beacons 

sea blue as the world’s eye — 

And you can’t be looking for something else 
money or a night’s lodging on earth 
a stepping stone to death maybe 

or you'll never find the place 

hear an old man’s voice 

in the country of the young 

that says 

"Look here" 


























Otto Rank, "Life and Creation” in The Myth of the Birth of the Hero 
and other writings, ed, Philip Freund (New York: Random House), 
pp. 140-142, Rank also discusses the difference between the 
neurotic's and the criminal’s response to life and death in "Life Fear 
and Death Fear" in the same edition, p. 275. In "Self and Ideal” 
Rank explains how the neurotic personality type creates an ‘ideal 
Self. This essay explains the psychological process that the narrator 
of Surfacing will experience if she chooses to continue her 
recreation, 


From North of Summer (1967) by Al Purdy. The poem also appears 
in Collected Poems by Al Purdy by Al Purdy. Used by permission 
of the Canadian Publishers, McClelland and Stewart, Toronto 








Spruce on a small island 


















































PART II 


HOW THE NORTH BECAME THE NORTH 

















































































































Canon at Fort Prince of Wales 





River and Bay: Interpreting Manitoba’s North 


Jean Friesen’ 
Department of History 
University of Manitoba 


Most of us think of our country, Canada, in a linear sense. We see 
it as stretching from east to west rather than encompassing half a 
continent and reaching from sea to sea to sea. We have all commonly 
absorbed a historical founding myth which views the Hudson River and 
the St. Lawrence River as the great entrances to the new continent. We 
give little thought to the historical place of the Mackenzie and Yukon, 
and the welcome they offered to the first peoples. Indeed, we follow an 
historical narrative which looks at the North rarely, and then only in the 
immediate late 20th-century terms of Arctic sovereignty, as the 
storehouse of national resource wealth, and occasionally in tems of 
what might be called a "muscular wilderness nationalism" where the 
North serves as the testing ground of Canadian ‘manhood’. 
Manitobans today probably share many of these perceptions, but in 
their history they have been offered a rather different sense of 
themselves. I propose (within the constraints of the next ten minutes) to 
examine the work of succeeding generations of Manitoba historians and 
to look at their perceptions of the North in Manitoba's past. For those 
who are not historians, I should underline that one of the common 


“Jean Friesen teaches history at the University of Manitoba. Her research interests 
include northern and Aboriginal history. Dr. Friesen is formerly the chair of the Manitoba 
Heritage Council and was the editor of Manitoba History. She currently represents the 
constituency of Wolseley in the Manitoba Legislature, 
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working assumptions is that all history is ideas; all history is 
interpretation. The historian seeks facts, a process which has been 
likened to the work of a fisherman, Since there are as many historical 
facts as there are fish in the lake, the job of the historian is to choose 
where to set the nets (that is, to define a topic), to select facts from the 
‘many caught in the nets, and to re-arrange them into the ‘story’. Each 
historian will develop a story in his or her own way. History does and 
should change with the generations and according to the place and class 
of the historian. The history we leam in school will not be necessarily 
that which will sustain us in old age.' 

Manitoba’ s first generation of European or non-native historians was 
largely Scots educated - Alexander Ross, J.J. Hargrave and Donald 
Gunn, They were retired fur traders (or connected to the Hudson's Bay 
Company) who wrote from the experience of long careers in the 
Northwest, They saw little distinction between North and South. The 
Atlantic and Hudson Bay were their geographical references. They came 
from an era when Norway House, Fort Prince of Wales, and York 
Factory had been the seats of government and the source of economic 
direction for much of the western woodlands, plains, and subarctic. They 
saw Manitoba’s North as the heartland of an empire which stretched to 
the Pacific, which had defeated a French economic invasion at the Bay 
in the 17th and 18th centuries, and by river and land from Montreal in 
the 18th and 19th centuries. Manitoba history for them was the history 
of the fur trade and of a victorious imperial company, the Hudson's Bay 
Company. It was an economic system tied to London, of course, but 
also to a recognisably new society of Orkney traders, Métis and 
Aboriginal labourers, Highland settlers, and European missionaries 
which eventually found its focus at Red River, but which existed in 
microcosm across the North at Fort Alexander, Cumberland House, or 
Norway House. The basin of Lake Winnipeg, its north-south routes for 
canoe, York boat, and eventually steamboat, gave a unity of economic 
interest, of communication links, and of kinship ties which was reflected 
in the historical interpretations of the "first" generation.? 

After Confederation in 1870, Manitoba shrank. The old fur-trade 
‘empire was divided into Keewatin and the North West Territories, while 
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the Red River Settlement and the Portage Plains became the postage 
stamp province - merely a stepping stone in Ontario’s westward 
expansion, The triumph of Ontario could be seen (and indeed is still 
visible) in the cultural landscape of the stone courthouses and modified 
Gothic buildings of Carman, Neepawa, Portage, and Brandon, which 
now became visibly different from the thatch, wood and bark of the fort- 
and-mission architecture that characterised The Pas, Grand Rapids, or 
Berens River. 

Similarly, the historians of this age, Rev. Dr. George Bryce, Chester 
Martin, and the Manitoba Historical Society, were concemed with nation 
building and with creating in Manitoba the foundations of a province in 
the image of others — British, agricultural, modern and industrial.’ They 
drew on the iconography of Lord Selkirk and the fur trade, but in reality 
the North to them became distant and even racially and culturally 
distinct, The main communication route was no longer Lake Winnipeg 
and its rivers, but the Canadian Pacific Railway. Economic direction 
came from the East and the historians’ political attention was focused 
‘on Winnipeg and its commercial ambitions to dominate a westem (not 
a northern) agricultural empire. The influence of this generation of 
historians endured in schools and the popular imagination until the 
second World War. 

From the 1950s to the 1970s the interpretation of Manitoba's past 
was dominated by W.L. Morton, native bom and educated here and at 
Oxford. His one-volume study on Manitoba, written in the 1950s and 
revised and reprinted several times, begins with the European view of 
the northern and maritime frontier of Manitoba, with the work of Jens 
Munk and other European explorers, and it emphasises the importance 
of Manitoba’s fur-trade empire.* But Morton himself took great pride 
in having walked behind the plough and welcomed the imprint of 
agriculture and civilisation (he equated the two) on the landscape. There 
is, in a sense, a contradiction in Morton’s work, for although he 
separated the North and South in moral terms, he strongly reiterated the 
significance of what he termed the unity of the Bay and the Plain in 
Manitoba's past. And in his other writings, Morton, more than other 
Canadian historians, envisioned a northern identity which differentiated 
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us from Americans or Europeans, and which gave the strong rhythm of 
the northern seasons to Canadian life. It was not a view that found 
much favour in Toronto, but it is a striking example of a particularly 
Manitoban interpretation of historical experience. 

The third generation of historians, from the 1960s to the 1980s, is 
more numerous and diverse. Few are Manitobans, but all have added 
immeasurably to our understanding of northern Manitoba in the 17th and 
18th centuries. With the relocation of the Hudson's Bay Company 
archives to Winnipeg, A.J. Ray, Jennifer Brown, Irene Spry, Frits 
Pannekoek, Sylvia Van Kirk, John Foster, and others created an 
academic field of fur trade studies with its own internal debates, journal, 
and scholarly conferences.’ Through the creation of Lower Fort Garry, 
the National Film Board, and other creative works, some of this material 
found its way into the popular imagination.” In a sense these historians 
took the fur trade and the North out of Manitoba and placed it in its 
own academic world. But their most significant contribution has been 
to uncover the historical experience of many ordinary northerners since 


the arrival of Europeans, Indians became labourers, traders, interpreters, 
wives, consumers and producers. In European eyes they took on a 
differentiation of language, economy and territory, and became either 
Partners of European traders or the epitome of economic man, depending 
upon the historian’s interpretation of the massive documentation of the 
fur trade’ 


In the 1980s we can discern a transition to a new northern history. 
Paul Thistle’s work on The Pas, John Milloy on the Cree, the new 
Historical Atlas of Canada, Rick Enns on the economic context of 
Treaty 5, Martha McCarthy’s history of Grand Rapids, and Leo Pettipas’ 
Oldtimers share some common assumptions.’ All take as a given that 
their focus is northern and Native; most live in Manitoba but work 
outside the framework of academe and are responsive to the new 
imperatives of northerners themselves. They have contributed to the 
Native History of Manitoba Series® and produced bibliographies and 
reports. Two years ago Tony Lussier, President of Keewatin Community 
College at The Pas, organised a successful northemn-history conference 
whose proceedings were subsequently published in Manitoba History." 
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This year there will be two northem-history conferences, both at The 
Pas; one to commemorate Rev. Henry Budd, the first ordained Indian 
minister of the Church of England, the other to celebrate the life and 
times of Henry Kelsey. And perhaps even more significant are the 
community and family histories from Pukatawagan and Norway House. 

Yet I argued that these were transitional works, for I believe that 
there is a new northem history yet to be written — one which will tum. 
the world upside down, It will begin in the North, pethaps with Glacial 
Lake Agassiz, as the "People of the North Wind" began to occupy what 
is now Manitoba. It will concentrate not on the fragments of these 
cultures but on their achievements. It may follow the ‘songlines' (as 
Aboriginal Australians might say) they created as they imprinted their 
visions and names on the rocks, rivers and inland seas of the tundra and 
boreal forest. Here the Europeans will be portrayed as being absorbed 
into the political framework of Cree, Assiniboine, Ojibwa, and 
Chipewyan in the 17th and 18th centuries. The role of alcohol and 
European diseases may assume a much greater significance, while the 
message of Christian missionaries will be viewed from the perspective 
of an Aboriginal religion, which was intrigued by the new mythologies, 
but resisted the racial discrimination and Christian imperialism that 
accompanied the Christian gospel. Aboriginal and household economies 
will remain paramount in this interpretation of the pre-1870 period, 
although changes in fur-trade organisation and the introduction of 
steamboats will suggest the transitions to be made in the employment 
and daily life of many northern peoples. 

As northern historians recreate the lives of the 19th century, perhaps 
they will see the Treaty Period (whether in the 1870s or later) as the 
significant transition of modem times. Although perceived by Indians in 
symbolic terms and as a form of political alliance, the treaties (and later 
the Indian Act) were used by Europeans to open the way to a long 
period of forced change, which involved tremendous loss of resources, 
self-government, religious freedom, and family cohesion. 

This is the kind of history I anticipate could emerge, and it is one 
which, like all history, will be a form of empowerment for northerners. 
But it will be more than that, and it will carry a wider significance. It 
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is a story which has an international context. It offers parallels with the 
experience of other Aboriginal societies who saw similar invasions by 
European merchant, Christian imperialist and paternal governments, and 
who, in spite of resistance, were to suffer periods of great loss as did 
those in Manitoba's North. It places Canadian history in the broader 
global context — not an inconsequential development for a discipline 
which, since the 1960s, has been increasingly turned inward. 
Secondly, it offers a far richer and more intellectually complex 
understanding of our past. The child of Manitoba who can re-unite the 
Bay and the Plain, who can recount the legends of Nanaboujou, who 
delights equally in an understanding of the Aboriginal spiritual world, 
the political ideas of Louis Riel, and yes, even the intricacies of the 
Manitoba School Question, is the child of a far richer inheritance. And, 
if we look at the dramatic demographic shifts that will occur in 
Manitoba in the next two decades,” we should recognise that it is this 
historical and intellectual perspective that will enable that child to 
understand the new world of Brandon and Winnipeg as well as The Pas. 


NOTES 


EH. Car, What is History, New York, 1962, is the classic 
expression of this perspective. 


Alexander Ross, The Red River Settlement; Its Rise, Progress and 
Present State, n.p. 1856; J.J. Hargrave, Red River, Montreal, 1871; 
Donald Gunn, History of Manitoba From the Earliest Settlement to 
1835 and From 1835 to the Admission of the Province into the 
Dominion, Ottawa, 1880. 


George Bryce, A History of Manitoba, its Resources and People, 
Toronto, 1906. For the Manitoba Historical Society, see the article 
by G.A. Friesen, "The Manitoba Historical Society: A Centennial 
History," Manitoba History, no. 4, 1982. 


'W.L. Morton, Manitoba: A History, Toronto, 1957. 
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W.L. Morton, The Canadian Identity, Toronto, 1961. 


The Hudson Bay Company magazine The Beaver functioned in the 
1970s as the journal of the fur trade. The North American Fur Trade 
Conference meets regularly and publishes its proceedings. 


See particularly the seties Daughters of the Country, which was 
largely written and produced in Manitoba and deals with the 
historical experience of mixed-blood women. 


One of the significant debates in fur-trade history has been among 
formalists, characterised by the work of A.J. Ray, who argue that 
Indian trading practices quickly came to resemble those of the 
‘economic man' of classic economic theory. That is, they responded 
in a European manner to the dictates of supply and demand. 


Paul Thistle, Indian-European Trade Relations in the Lower 
Saskatchewan River Region to 1840, Winnipeg, 1986; John S. 
Milloy, The Plains Cree: Trade, Diplomacy,and War 1790-1870, 
Winnipeg, 1988; The Historical Atlas of Canada, vol. I, From the 
Beginning to 1880, (ed.) R. Cole Hartis, Toronto, 1987; R. Enns, 
"The Fur Trade at Norway House 1796-1875: Preliminary 
Considerations in the Discussion of Treaty 5", Winnipeg: Thesis 
(M.A), University of Manitoba, 1989; Martha McCarthy, Grand 
Rapids, Manitoba, Papers in Manitoba History no. 1, Department of 
Culture, Heritage and Recreation, 1988; Leo Pettipas, People of the 
Northwind, Department of Culture, Heritage and Recreation, 1988. 


. The Native History of Manitoba Series is produced by the 
University of Manitoba Press, but is governed by a separate Board 
composed of Janet Fontaine, Elijah Harper, Doris Young, Raoul 
McKay, Gerry Friesen, George Schultz, Emma Larocque, and 
Wayne Moodie. 


|. Manitoba History, 1989. Special Issue, The North. 


Current studies indicate that in the mid-1990s, one in four people 
entering the labour force of Manitoba will be Aboriginal. 










































































Northern Manitoba 1870-1970 — An Historical 
Outline 


Gerald Friesen* 
Department of History 
University of Manitoba 


Dame Veronica Wedgwood, the great English historian, once 
described her excitement at discovering that there might be a form in the 
seemingly infinite pattems of human experience, that jumbled 
backgrounds could actually fall into place to create a meaningful picture, 
that a period full of detail might exhibit an architecture. She went on to 
say that this discovery was accompanied by ‘the parallel recognition that 
truth has more than one face’.' Her words clarify my own reaction to 
the assignment of reviewing the history of northern Manitoba from 1870 
to 1970. I have discovered forms that were unknown to me, and that 
truth, indeed, has more than one face, The following pages will offer a 
brief outline of the region's experience and it will emphasize that there 
are two northern histories, one Aboriginal and the other European- 
Canadian. 

How did the North become the North? European-Canadians would 
reply differently, depending on the age in which they lived. In the 
1860s, a pivotal decade in the history of North America, les pays d’en 
haut, ot the North, or the Northwest (the terms were interchangeable) 


‘Gerald Friesen is a member of the History Department, University of Manitoba, 
where he teaches prairie and labour history. Dr. Friesen is the author of several articles 
and of The Canadian Prairies: A History (Toronto 1984, 1987). 
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offered the scattered and divided British colonies of central and eastern 
‘Canada an escape from political deadlock and an economic opportunity. 
Therefore, the North was not just an after-thought in Confederation but 
one of its central purposes. The North at that point comprised all the 
lands west and north of lakes Huron and Superior; it provided Canadians 
with a reason to be a nation. 

The linking of North and West, as in the popular references to the 
Northwest, ended in the 1880s and 1890s when the prairies, as potential 
wheatbelt, seized the popular imagination at home and abroad. Thus, 
from then until the 1940s, the North withdrew to the line of the boreal 
forest. For most of this time, it was not central to Canadian thought 
because the great national task was the settlement of the prairies. It did 
enjoy a certain reputation, as the attraction of the Group of Seven 
paintings and of Grey Ow! demonstrated, and it entered Canadian 
consciousness as a result of economic developments in the 1920s, but 
its position did not really change.? 

I believe that the location of the North shifted once more as a result 
of World War II. Across Canada, the introduction of new technology, 
money and people made a great difference to northern Canada. In 
Manitoba, the differences took the form of air bases at The Pas and 
Churchill, an electronic communications station at Churchill, new 
weather stations and radio services, roads and trucks, and stores and 
wage labour, as well as the institutions of a growing provincial empire. 
These new events and institutions actually divided the North in two 
from the 1940s on: the Middle North, or provincial north, as in 
Manitoba, which was above 53° latitude, and the Arctic, which was 
north of 60°.* 

Aboriginal Canadians probably perceive the evolution of the 
territorial term North quite differently. As early as the 1860s, European- 
Canadians observed that some Native families (Indian and Métis) were 
moving away from settled parts, in this case Red River, because they 
were driven out or because they wished to continue a hunt-based 
existence.’ In 1895, Father Morin described a similar exodus from the 
Edmonton area, arguing that the Métis preferred the "freedom" and the 

‘solitude" of the more northerly communities like Athabasca and 
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Mackenzie. From this perspective, the Aboriginal North was defined 
by a traditional economy and community. I suspect that, for many, this 
type of North, a place that was beyond the reach of modem 
communications, ceased to exist at some point between 1940 and 1970. 

‘The political history of the North will, in Native terms, focus first 
on the signing of treaties in the 1870s and the adhesions of 1908-10. 
The treaty implied a relationship between relative equals, despite the 
overriding sovereignty of the Crown. Native political history shifted 
dramatically in character in 1876 with the Federal Government's passage 
of the Indian Act, which removed Indian autonomy completely, and 
reduced Indians to the status of "wards of the state" or children. As a 
result, the context of the Indian Act constitutes a second subject of 
study. The third context of Native political history began with the 
Natural Resources Transfer of 1930. By this agreement, control over 
public lands and natural resources was transferred from Ottawa to the 
provincial governments. This was followed by a much more 
interventionist administration of the North, including direct provincial 
supervision of traplines, fishing, hunting, and timber cutting. The fourth 
major theme in the political history of the Aboriginal North began when 
Indians regained the right to vote (they had voted in the first Manitoba 
election of 1870) and to hold provincial and federal office; it is only 
since 1952 in provincial elections, and 1961 in federal elections that all 
Manitoba Indians have been able to participate in this formal process of 
choosing the governments and policies that shape their lives.” 

The European-Canadian version of northern political history began 
with the boundary definitions in 1870 and 1881, the 1884 court decision 
on Ontario’s boundary claim, and the 1905 creation of Saskatchewan, 
During this period, indeed from the 1870s to 1912, most of the 
Manitoba North was known as the District of Keewatin, not that this 
made much difference, since it was ruled from Winnipeg by the 
Lieutenant Governor of Manitoba. The territorial definitions changed 
when Robert Borden became Prime Minister, To repay Manitoba's 
loyalty to Conservatism, Borden extended the province to 60° North in 
1912, thereby adding 180,000 square miles (466,164 km?) to the original 
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70,000 (181,286 km?). The extension created a province about the same 
size as its western counterparts. 

A third phase of European-Canadian political history comprises the 
establishment and operation of local governments and municipalities, as 
in The Pas, Pine Falls, and Flin Flon, They were created between 1912 
and the 1930s, an era when provincial administration of resources 
commenced and when an extensive campaign to provide health and 
educational services in the region was launched. 

A fourth phase has been labelled by Robert Robson, the age of 
“wilderness suburbs". In this most recent period, government and 
business have collaborated in the creation of megaproject-type 
communities, which differed from their southern cousins only in 
location, or so it was hoped.* 

This brief note represents an outline of two versions of northem 
political history. It is nothing more than the skeleton, however, and 
would require much research to fill in properly. Politics is only a part 
of a proper history, we must remember, and should be supplemented by 
discussions of economic developments and cultural change. Again, 
Aboriginal and European-Canadian versions will differ. 

The remarkable diversity of Native economic adaptations after 1870 
is the first striking theme in Native economic history. Trapping, fishing, 
logging, freighting, and farming all supplemented the retums of the 
traditional hunting and gathering in the two generations stretching from 
1870 to the First World War, The Native economy was at once separate 
from and integrated with that of Whites and, in this period, it sufficed 
to ensure survival, though it was far from offering plenty.’ Moreover, 
the Indians had less control than ever before over their lives. Aboriginal 
wage labourers, of course, might expect to be at the mercy of their 
employers because they had little power to resist, except by walking 
away from their jobs. However, even Aboriginal People who followed 
traditional hunting and trapping practices were noticing the effects of 
White intrusions on animal populations, as was the case along the route 
of the Hudson Bay Railway. 

The second phase of Aboriginal economic history extended from 
1914 to 1940 and was marked by great fluctuations in fortune. Fur 
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prices plummeted in 1920-21, rose sharply after 1924, and collapsed 
again during the Depression. The pressure on wildlife resources 
increased substantially, to the point that depletion of some species 
became a worry. The creation of the muskrat marshes at the 
Saskatchewan Delta in the late 1930s was one expression of this 
concern, and the absence of alternate wage work in the 1930s affected 
Native as it did White families in Manitoba. One-third of all Indians in 
Canada received some form of relief payment in 1937, often grudgingly 
it should be noted, and tuberculosis approached epidemic proportions."” 
The third period in an Aboriginal economic history extended nearly 
to the present. It was distinguished by the continuous weakening of the 
traditional mode of household-based economic production and its 
replacement by various forms of government transfer payments, along 
with Aboriginal involvement in wage labour in the growing settlements 
in both the mid-North and in the South. Government-inspired economic 
experiments, from tourist camps, fisheries and handicrafts on the one 
hand, to timber cutting and local construction on the other, marked the 
transition to Native dependence on the state as the source of economic 
innovation, but the lack of political commitment and of bureaucratic 
continuity did not serve either administrator or administrated well." 
How different would the European-Canadian economic history 
appear? It is possible to base such a narrative on transportation 
technology, so fundamental is it in the northem history of European- 
Canadians. One might begin with the canoe and York boat, both of 
which provided adequate means of carrying furs to the Bay and 
conveying a limited array of trade goods to Native hunters before the 
1860s."° The railway-led transportation revolution that re-ordered the 
North American continent in the mid-nineteenth century, and much of 
the globe as well, made possible the movement of tonnes of goods in 
every season. It was pivotal in the history of northern Manitoba. Its first 
impact was the abandonment of the historic Bay route to London, and 
thus the York Factory-Norway House axis, in favour of the steamboat 
and rail link between Winnipeg, Minneapolis, and the Atlantic, From the 
1870s to the 1890s, the railway of the southern prairies also sustained 
@ steamboat connection between Winnipeg, Grand Rapids, and the 
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Prince Albert-Edmonton territory to the northwest. As the railway 
advanced, the steamboat retired, and by the late 1890s, the Regina-PA 
and Calgary-Edmonton branches, built north from the Canadian Pacific, 
had undercut the steamer traffic." 

The rail revolution then launched the next phase of northern 
Manitoba’s economic history. The cause was the Hudson Bay Railway, 
which had been devised by Winnipeg businessmen in the 1880s to 
sustain an independent (from central Canada, that is) economic outlet to 
Europe for westem trade. The 1880s attempts were unsuccessful, but the 
plan was revived after 1900. Under pressure from parkland farmers, 
Laurier blessed the project briefly. As a result, a rail line reached The 
Pas by 1908. There it stalled, only to be rescued by R.L. Borden, who 
pushed the line toward the Bay before the war intervened. Mackenzie 
King was Prime Minister and, again, subject to pressure from prairie 
farmers, when the line was finally completed in 1929. The grain 
terminal opened two years later.'* The Hudson Bay Railway was 
crucial to European-Canadian economic history not only for its 
encouragement of frontier agriculture, which was itself notable in the 
1920s (more in Saskatchewan than in Manitoba), but for its contribution 
to new frontiers in northem Manitoba, Those economic frontiers 
included forestry (based in The Pas), mining (Flin Flon, Sherridon), and 
hydro-electric development (Grand Rapids), all of which were utterly 
dependent on the existence of this very rail line. 

‘The most recent period of European-Canadian economic history is 
that since World War II, and has been designated by Morris Zaslow as 
the era of megaprojects in the provincial norths. Lynn Lake, Thompson, 
Leaf Rapids (mine developments), and the Churchill Forest Industries 
adventure (timber and paper) all could be categorized as megaprojects. 
It is noteworthy that each was associated with extensions of the Hudson 
Bay Railway. Another group of megaprojects was based on the hydro- 
electric potential of northern rivers, first on the Saskatchewan, then on 
the Nelson River.’ 

Other themes than transportation itself also figure in the North’s 
European-Canadian economic history. One is the history of the 
workforce — unions, worker tumover, and the psychology of an age- 
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stratified and boom-bust type of community. Another is the history of 
outside ownership (chiefly American). A third concerns the vicissitudes 
of a single-enterprise town based on an export staple." Still another 
type of economic history would consider European-Canadian treatment 
of the local environment. 

Beyond politics and economics, there is another kind of history that 
asks about the psychic adjustments or cultural adaptations that a 
community undergoes. Very little of this story has been told. If the 
descriptions of Aboriginal beliefs prepared by fur trader George Nelson 
in 1823 are even partially accurate, we have a long road to travel before 
we will understand how Manitoba’s Native People reacted to the 
assertions of Christian missionaries during the nineteenth century. 
Should this be a story of continuity in Aboriginal religion, or of drastic 
readjustment? One suspects that the former, continuity, is closer to the 
truth, and that syncretism will be the dominant theme, but the history is 
yet to be written,!” 

Finally, what of the cultural history of northern Manitoba's 
European-Canadians? Morris Zaslow has argued that the northern 
experience in Canada was not a recapitulation of the American frontier 
experience. That is, the Canadian experience was not as individualist as 
the American. Instead it was directed by large, hierarchical corporations 
and powerful governments. Canadians never attained emancipation from 
their metropolitan controllers as did the inhabitants of the American 
West, according to Zaslow; rather, the Canadian North and Northwest 
were supervised by police and civil servants from the early days, and the 
Native People were not exiled to reserves but, for better and worse, 
were left to continue their traditional economies until the pressures of 
resource depletion and modem society drove them into settlements," 

W.L. Morton, Manitoba’s premier historian, would add that neither 
the North nor Manitoba as a whole ever created, or could expect to 
become, a separate and distinctive culture. Manitoba was a part of a 
larger community. Nevertheless, Morton talked of the “action and 
reaction of settled south and wilderness north", of the "natural selection” 
that created a special breed, the Manitoban, and concluded in the first 
edition of his definitive history of the province: "Manitoba, like Canada, 
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was the response to the challenge of the North, a challenge not quickly 
or easily met. And those who remained and met that challenge, 
generation on generation, might hope to see in the life of their country, 
by work of hand or word of spirit, some stubbom northern 
flowering"."? We might say that this was just rhetoric, that Professor 
Morton was leaning toward the romantic in these closing lines of a 
deeply felt book, But there are several truths in his words. First, all 
Manitobans are northerners, and all Manitoba is North, as we have seen 
in one version of Canadian geographical perceptions. Second, one 
crucial part of Manitoba history does lie in the interaction of its South 
with its North, especially for European-Canadians. In the preceding 
outline, I have sketched the skeleton for several other generalizations. 
Drawing upon Veronica Wedgwood, I have suggested that the truth of 
the northem Manitoba story has at least two faces, Aboriginal and 
European-Canadian. And, fourth, I have suggested that the form of the 
story, the architecture or pattern, probably requires that divisions be 
drawn in the decade of the 1870s and again in the 1925-1945 span, Such 


a periodization separates the era of Aboriginal dominance in the North, 
the age before 1870, from an age of Native and European co-existence, 
the 1870s to the 1930s. The story since World War II, as in the rest of 
Canada and other formerly peripheral areas of the world economy, is 
one of global integration. 
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Manitoba: The Dynamics of North-South 
Relationships 


John Loxley* 
Professor of Economics 
University of Manitoba 


‘The purpose of this paper is to examine changing perceptions of the 
North and of North-South relations. It begins by looking at some of the 
views of the North as presented in the first reports on northern Manitoba 
in 1916/1918, but I should make it clear from the outset that I am not 
an historian, To paraphrase the Premier, paraphrasing the Bruntland 
‘Commission - economics is what I do. 

1992 will be the 80th anniversary of the northern territory being 
added to Manitoba, when 178,000 square miles [461,000 square km] 
were brought into the province. This marked the beginning of a 
profound change in how the region was perceived. To that point in time, 
the European view from the South was that the North was “a vast 
stretch of rock, water and muskeg";!' "a back door and a closed one at 
that"; “a barren, inhospitable and practically worthless district"; “an 
obstacle in the way, one to be overcome in the shortest and most 
expeditious manner possible"? - "a hinterland"? By 1917-1918 this 


“ohn Loxley is Professor and Head of the Department of Economies, University of 
Manitoba. In 1975-77 Dr. Loxley was Secretary (Deputy Minister) to the Resource and 
Economic Development Sub-Committee of Cabinet, Province of Manitoba. In that 
capacity he helped initiate the Northern Plan. He works closely with Native organizations 
in Manitoba, advising on development strategies and institutions. 
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perception had changed completely. J.A. Campbell, the first 
Commissioner of northern Manitoba, who was actually based in The 
Pas, observed that: "Northem Manitoba is now beginning to have a 
really definite meaning to the people of Canada as a vast territory with 
immense possibilities just in the initial stages of its development”, 
“There exist there natural resources of great richness and variety"* 

Speaking of the mineral potential of the region, J.B. Tyrell remarked 
that: "The people of Canada have begun to realize that there is in 
northern Manitoba a great country which is worth exploring and 
developing for the natural resources which it contains".> 

‘The North, then, was seen as the key to industrial development in 
the province as a whole and was referred to in those terms. It was 
argued that "in order to round off the industrial life of the community, 
new resources had to be tapped, and that the Northland, in all 
probability holds the key".® 

The main instrument by which this would be brought about would 
be the railroad to Churchill, which was expected to do for the North 
what railways had done for the South, It was already clear by 1917, 
therefore, what directions northern Manitoba would take. 

People were talking about mineral deposits and the development, in 
particular, of copper. They were envisaging forestry development; they 
were anticipating hydro development and were even specifying the 
major sites. With a few exceptions, what has followed was more or less 
predicted at that time, although obviously, the rich variety of mineral 
deposits was not outlined in any detail. 

In addition to this mineral-hydro-forestry development of the North, 
there was a vision which included agriculture. People were enthusiastic 
about its prospects. They also had in mind a more balanced, integrated 
development of the North in which agriculture would play a key role 
even where the main emphasis was on minerals, As carly as 1917, 
Tyrell speculated that: "If I should be alive twenty years hence and 
should have the good fortune to be able to revisit this country, which I 
have watched from its economic birth, I shall confidently expect to see 
in it towns and villages which will be centres of profitable mining 
industries and also a prosperous farming community which will not only 
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be raising a food supply adequate for the use of the country itself, but 
also for export to assist in feeding those who live in cities or districts 
less favourably situated”.” 

So there was this view of the North as an integrated economy, 
serviced by its own agriculture. There was also an early recognition of 
the potential of tourism.’ Thus, by the end of the First World War, 
there were already clear economic visions for the North, some of which 
have dominated and continue to dominate North-South interactions, 

The most striking aspect of this early report on the North’s potential 
though, was that with the single exception of a reference to the role of 
an Indian man in discovering a huge deposit of copper, Native People 
were singularly absent. And, indeed, in describing the North as a 
‘hinterland’, there was a suggestion of it being inhabited not only by a 
sparse population, but perhaps also by an inferior civilization. 

The second theme was that as early as 1917/18, the main purpose 
of developing the North was considered to be resource extraction rather 
than improving the well being of people who happened to live there. 
Implicitly, already, there was a suggestion that development of the North 
would be for the common good, meaning the good of the society beyond 
the North (ie., that it would be driven by imperatives other than the 
needs of northern Native People). 

Thirdly, the State was expected to play a key role in developing the 
North, focusing at that time, of course, on the railroad. And finally, 
there was an emphasis throughout this Report on large-scale production. 
This was the form that developments were going to take, with important 
implications for the Native inhabitants. Hendry, writing in 1918, already 
foresaw the hydro developments on the Nelson River, and argued that 
such developments would all be large undertakings.’ People also 
thought at that time that large industries would move north, out of 
industrial centres and to the source of hydro energy.” They also spoke 
of lumber mills which would rival those of the East, again with an 
emphasis on large-scale production," 

Some of these themes continue to dominate views of the North 
today. Production is concentrated on forestry, mineral and hydro 
development, and is large scale, Tourism is also well established. We 
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know, however, that the railroad did not lead to the North developing 
in quite the same way as did the South since economic integration has 
not developed the way that people thought it might after the First World 
War. In fact, production in the North is basically for export, while inputs 
required for production are imported, and profits themselves are 
exported. The North is, in essence, a classic case of an open economy. 
It is not an integrated economy, and with the exception of the Pasquia 
project and a few gardens, the agricultural potential of the North has not 
been realized. 

In more recent times, perspectives on the North have changed 
somewhat. The 1963 Report of the Committee for Manitoba's Economic 
Future (COMEF) envisaged the North becoming more integrated with 
the South.” This represented a move away from the idea of integrating 
northern industries more closely together, towards the goal of integrating 
northern and southern industries. ‘The emphasis, therefore, was industrial 
amalgamation in the province as a whole, suggesting that this had not 
been a feature of past development.” The explanation for this is that 
industrial enterprises in the North had been integrated with economies 
elsewhere through exports. 

Native People were certainly not ignored in the COMEF Report, 
which in many respects was a remarkably enlightened document for its 
time, but the development strategy proposed by the Committee led 
inevitably, in my opinion, to the neglect of the needs of Native People. 
‘They saw resource development as the key to economic development, 
reiterating the theme of Campbell's Report in 1917-1918 — no effort 
‘must be spared to stimulate resource development in northern Manitoba. 

Secondly, they emphasized even more so than in the 1917-1918 
Report the importance of scale. Large-scale production was important 
for competition and for engaging in trade in the world economy. There 
were numerous quotes which emphasized this in mining, forestry, and 
hydro. "The type and scale of investment required for major resource 
development will require investment by organizations who can manage 
large resources of technical knowledge, experience and capital...there is 
little hope for developing such resources to the full except in 


cooperation with enterprises which operate on a world-wide scale"."* 
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A further theme in the COMEF Report, absent in the 1917-1918 
Report, was an emphasis on urgency; things had to be done quickly. 
Why? Because, if resources were not used to the full, they would be 
wasted, "The power resources of northern Manitoba are a good example 
of a resource whose potential economic value can be lost if left 
undeveloped too long." 

This is a theme which was prevalent in the Schreyer government in 
the late 1960s and early 1970s. Premier Schreyer was concerned, in 
particular, that there were huge quantities of free water running away to 
the sea whose potential was being lost. Hence the province should build 
large hydro dams. In the COMEF Report there was a similar theme 
applied to forestry. "The benefits to be reaped from the early 
development of what is now a wasting asset in northern Manitoba offer 
adequate justification for government intervention”. There was, 
therefore, a feeling that any tree not cut down and made into a paper 
bag was a wasting asset. 

The next theme in the COMEF Report was one which obviously 
was not present in the 1917-1918 Report, but one that has come to 
dominate thinking on the North — that the traditional economy could 
provide a living for the people of the North and that manufacturing 
industries were not likely to be established there.'” 

And, finally, once again the State figures prominently in the 
COMEF Report. The State’s function was to promote private foreign 
investment for large-scale industrialization and it would make things 
happen in the North because without State intervention the private sector 
would not participate, 

Putting all these themes together, it follows logically that the 
COMEF Report would recommend an economic strategy of integration 
for Native People. Native People ought to be made ‘productive’ by 
joining the mainstream of White, urban, industrial society through 
migration. But also, putting together these various emphases on resource 
development, scale, urgency, and a contempt for other ways of life, it 
is not surprising that the goal of integrating Native People into 
mainstream life has been very difficult to achieve and, in fact, has not 
been realized, 
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By the early 1970s there was already widespread scepticism about 
this particular model of development, although at the same time, there 
developed a theoretical rationalization for the problems faced by Native 
People in the North. This rationalization, based on theories of dualism, 
now permeates literature on northern development, particularly the 
writings of fairly senior civil servants who moved from the province to 
the Federal Government, and who had significant influence on shaping 
economic-development policy in northem Manitoba. This theoretical 
influence is that not of geographical dualism but economic and 
sociaVcultural dualism. This approach argues that alongside a modern 
industrialized White society, which enjoys the good Canadian life, there 
is a Native society characterized by drunkenness, an inability to adapt, 
a lack of reliability, and an inability to participate in industrial society. 
It posits, therefore, a kind of cultural dualism which becomes racist in 
its connotations. This is not to say, by the way, that the civil servants 
I had in mind took it to this extreme, but their type of analysis was in 
fact carried to that extreme by the 1974 Report on Northern 
Transportation, which adopted a particularly crude form of dualism."* 

Dualism came to the fore in the Northern Working-Group Report of 
1971, which recommended again, for the North, an emphasis on 
resource development.” By this time hydro had become prominent, 
with mining and forestry continuing to play important secondary roles. 
‘There was recognition that the mining sector in particular had failed to 
integrate Native People — that it had failed to offer them jobs. But there 
was a view, at the same time, that these two Norths were quite separate, 
both physically and culturally. This task-force report argued that: "to a 
very substantial extent the development of the new North had left the 
old North comparatively untouched"? 

One can immediately think of large sections of northern society for 
which this observation is patently not accurate - the Northem Flood 
communities, the people of The Pas and Churchill. Nonetheless, the 
report emphasized this dualism, the inability of Native People to adapt, 
and argued that the resource base was insufficient for community 
development, repeating a theme in the COMEF Report. The conclusion 
was again, inevitably, that people should relocate. But the working 
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group did not feel that it was appropriate to continue existing policy, 
which encouraged the younger people to migrate. They felt that 
government emphasis should be, instead, on moving whole families. 

By the mid-1970s in Manitoba, economic policy had shifted 
dramatically, at least on paper, with the adoption of the Northern 
Strategy for Development. This emphasised a commitment to the 
government's stay-option — that, as far as possible, people ought to have 
the right to stay in their communities. The Report attempted to develop 
a strategy which would converge the northern economy, i.e., one which 
would use northern resources to create employment and economic 
activities in the North, and would keep the benefits of resource 
utilisation in communities. The emphasis was on small-scale and 
participatory approaches to development. The role of the State was still 
to be an important one, but the scale of its activities was reduced 
enormously. The State would facilitate, help plan, and subsidize. This 
policy was never fully implemented for a variety of reasons discussed 
elsewhere by the author." 

Contemporary approaches to economic development in the North 
can be said to be quite ambiguous. The emphasis is still put on resource 
development for export, particularly hydro, forestry and mining 
development, given the Conawapah dam, the Repap project, and planned 
expansion of Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting. The ambivalence flows 
from the continued view of a lack of alternative projects for small and 
Native communities. 

The State plays a major role in promoting large investments and 
continues to do so in a variety of ways through direct investment, 
privatisation at give-away prices, and subsidisation. But the State is also, 
now, much involved in smaller communities that rely on its assistance 
for welfare, job creation, infra-structure, local government, health care, 
etc., in some of which fields there have been improvements in recent 
years. The largest employer in these communities is, in fact, the State. 
What has not improved is the economic base, and so the ability to 
sustain these economies through their own taxes and incomes is simply 
not there. Most effectively remain, therefore, wards of the State. They 
do not own or even participate significantly in the massive resource 
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projects of the North, although they are frequently adversely affected by 
them, 

‘The current approach to development in the North is a reflection of 
how society at large lives in Canada, and indeed, in the industrialized 
world. There is an emphasis on limitless growth, and here I would 
disagree with the introductory remarks of the Premier. The Bruntland 
Commission contains some major flaws — the main one being that it 
assumes that continued growth and sustainability are compatible and that 
the environmental effects of growth can be managed. 

Secondly, our society has a throw-away mentality. We even throw 
away whole towns (¢.g., Lynn Lake); once we are done with it, we 
dispose of it. There is no attempt to think in creative terms about how 
society might manage such single-resource towns beyond the life of the 
resource base. Thirdly, and relatedly, resource development continues to 
be emphasized at the expense of community development. Fourthly, we 
accept consumption patterns as they are and we base our economic 
development on the notion that consumptive growth is limitless. So, for 
instance, Manitoba is putting several billion dollars into the Limestone 
and Conawapah projects without thinking of how we might, for instance, 
reduce our consumption of hydro. It may well be that the many billions 
of dollars going into all the projects might be better spent reducing the 
national consumption of energy. 

Finally, there is an assumption that pollution is a necessary price for 
meeting consumptive needs, e.g., the notion that, in the case of the 
Repap project, bleaching paper is a good thing to do and it needs to be 
done, So, the problems that Native northerners face come partly from 
this general approach to development. 

An alternative approach is needed, urgently, which would have 
entirely different implications for the people of both the North and the 
South, Such an approach would attempt to put people and the 
environment first, reduce scale, emphasize quality rather than quantity; 
it might even emphasize part-time work as opposed to full-time work, 
and it would emphasize conserving versus using resources. 

This approach would not value the North only as a limitless deposit 
of resources. Indeed, it would have a different perception of resources. 
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For instance, it would not automatically assume that resources are 
wasted if they are not dug out of the ground or chopped down. In this 
respect, it seems that new technologies might open up new possibilities 
for the North. These new technologies emphasize small-branch 
production and economy of scope, as opposed to economy of scale. 
They minimize transportation as a problem; they overcome remoteness 
as a problem. 

‘These new technologies can be applied on a small scale and they are 
portable. There is, therefore, the possibility that the wide-spread 
adaption of these technologies in the North might open up new ways of 
living that do not threaten the environment and which do not undermine 
or threaten the attachment that people still have to traditional ways of 
life. Whether or not this will happen of course, will depend partly upon 
whether or not State policy can be adapted to move away from its 
emphasis on large-scale resource-based development and begin looking 
at more flexible and creative ways of meeting people's needs in the 
North. 
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The Boreal Forest of Manitoba in a Global 
Context 


William O. Pruitt, Jr. 
Department of Zoology 
University of Manitoba 


The boreal forest is the taiga. Originally a Russian word meaning 
"a marshy forest in Siberia", the word has come to mean the 
circumpolar coniferous forest. Taiga has remarkably few species of 
plants. In some regions, hundreds of square kilometres are dominated by 
four species of trees — two kinds of spruce, birch and aspen. In a few 
regions, literally thousands of square kilometres have 90 percent of the 
tree biomass represented by one species — larch. 

Because the dominant trees ate conifers, particularly spruce, the 
general aspect of the taiga is essentially the same wherever it is found 
~ spire-like spruces against the skyline, lumpy pines, feathery larches, 
white-barked birches, and dense stands of alders, together forming a 
mosaic pattem when viewed from the air. The climate, soils, plants and 
animals are an interacting fabric which is distinct from other 
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associations adjacent to it, Although there are a number of important 
regional variations to the taiga, they are but phases of what is obviously 
the same biotic association (Pruitt 1978). 

Poleward from the taiga is a transition zone or ecotone of varying 
width, sometimes as much as several hundred kilometres. This is the 
forest-tundra, which can occur in two different aspects. There may be 
scattered trees with shrubs between, or there may be isolated bits of 
forest in protected sites. I differentiate between taiga and forest-tundra 
by restricting taiga to forest sufficiently dense to allow a red squirrel 
(Tamiasciurus) to travel from tree to tree without having to come down 
to the ground. 

In the South, the edge of the taiga is more difficult to define. Here 
the coniferous forest intergrades with a complex of vegetation types ~ 
northern hardwoods, prairie through the forest-steppe or aspen parkland, 
and many interlocking types in the mountains. 

‘The taiga consists primarily of highly resinous coniferous trees and 
is therefore extremely susceptible to fire. Although wildfire was a 
regular occurrence in precontact times in North America, the frequency 
of wildfire has increased enormously since the taiga was invaded by 
European cultures. In interior Alaska, about three-quarters of the 
sptuce-birch taiga has bumed, and in other regions of North America, 
such as northern Saskatchewan, virtually all of the spruce taiga has 
burned. In northwestern North America, the taiga characteristically 
regenerates through stages of fireweed (Epilobium), birch (Betula), and 
aspen (Populus tremuloides), but on the Canadian Shield, after spruce 
taiga is destroyed by fire, jackpine (Pinus divaricata) stages persist for 
many, many years. Alders (Alnus) frequently form impassable 
chaparral-like thickets, functioning as nitrogen-fixers. 

‘An important aspect of taiga vegetation is the presence of 
berry-bearing shrubs. Such plants as blueberry (Vaccinium), high-bush 
cranberry (Viburnum), low-bush cranberry (Vaccinium vitis-idea), 
crowberry (Empetrum), cloudberry (Rubus chamaemorus), and rowan 
(Sorbus) are important in the lives of taiga birds, mammals and people. 

The taiga is truly vast in extent. It makes up 27 percent of the 
world’s total forest (17 x 10° km’) and occupies 11 percent of the land 
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area of the Northern Hemisphere. In North America north of Panama, 
the taiga occupies 17 percent of the land area of the continent, 
Bighty-three percent of the total area of taiga is in Alaska, Canada, and 
the USSR. 

‘The Siberian taiga is the largest forest in the world, stretching some 
5,700 km from east to west and some 1,300 km from north to south, In 
North America the taiga encompasses an area extending some 6,200 km 
from east to west and 500 to 800 km north to south. 

Taiga meets the tundra at the base of the Seward Peninsula in 
western Alaska, sweeps across the continent south of Hudson Bay, and 
‘encompasses most of the Island of Newfoundland. In Eurasia it begins 
in Norway, covers most of Sweden and Finland, then extends across the 
Soviet Union to Chukotka. 

Taiga is trees, mainly evergreen trees, This is more than a simplistic 
statement of the obvious because the tree-growth habit influences many 
ecological aspects of northern regions. The usual reason given for most 
northern trees being evergreen is that there is not sufficient time to grow 
leaves afresh every spring. It is true that in evergreens photosynthesis 
can proceed immediately the leaf achieves some minimal operating 
temperature, but then why don’t larches have evergreen needles? And 
why are birches and aspens so successful in the taiga? 

As far as snow cover is concerned, there are two main classes of 
trees in the taiga. The spruces and pines stand straight and tall and are 
relatively stiff. The spire-like outline, the downward sweep of the lower 
branches, combined with (or perhaps because of ?) the heritage character 
of evergreen foliage, enable the spruce to exist even though for long 
periods of the year it may be loaded with great masses of snow. They 
resist gali — the accumulation of snow on their branches. Birches, alders, 
and young aspen, on the other hand, lose their leaves, and their twigs 
and branches are remarkably limber and bend beneath the load of gali 
but recover in the spring. The limber alder bends nearly flat under its 
load of gali, but the following spring resumes its upright posture. 

Because of the angle of incidence of the incoming solar radiation, 
twilight lasts many hours in the taiga region. During long summer 
momings and aftemoons, when the low-lying sun characteristically 
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shines under the canopy of spruces, as well as during long periods of 
twilight in the winter when the sun itself has dipped below the horizon, 
there still is sufficient light for small birds to feed. Moreover, in the 
winter, when the solar radiation is restricted, the cover of snow reflects 
what available light there is, Therefore, the yearly total of effective 
visible light in the taiga is probably more than in other ecological 
associations on earth, 

While the annual temperature regime of the taiga may vary widely 
from place to place, certain pattems are characteristic of this ecological 
association because of its general geographic position. During the long 
days of summer, the temperature is strongly influenced by the incoming 
solar radiation and may fluctuate accordingly. During the short or 
non-existent positive radiation periods in winter, however, the influence 
of solar radiation becomes negligible. At this season the taiga exhibits 
an “air mass" climate; that is, the ambient temperatures depend to a 
large extent on the characteristics of the air mass that overlies the 
region. An air mass that contains much water vapour (clouds) impedes 
the loss of radiant heat to space and the ambient temperature remains 
relatively high, When this air mass is replaced by one containing little 
water vapour, there is less to prevent the escape of heat to space and the 
air chills rapidly. Moreover, any warm body exposed to the clear sky 
loses heat rapidly by radiation. Research in the subarctic taiga of interior 
Alaska showed a sky radiant temperature of -75°C with an air 
temperature of only -36° C in late January (Hardy and Stoll 1954; Stoll 
1954). During such periods of extreme radiant heat-loss, some taiga 
mammals (such as the snowshoe hare), which live on the snow surface, 
spend much time beneath snow-laden spruces and alders where they are 
protected from radiation loss to the sky. 

The network of green, needle-covered branches that makes up the 
taiga traps incoming solar radiation, bounces it back and forth, and 
eventually absorbs a good proportion, with only a small part lost back 
to space. Within the forest, then, the ambient temperature is usually 
somewhat higher than that outside the forest; the extremes are not as 
wide. Also, the needles and twigs catch the wind and slow it down so 
that windchill is less within the forest than outside it. 
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Because of the ever-present chlorophyll-loaded needles, 
photosynthesis can sometimes take place even in winter, if there is 
intense sunlight, This means that levels of atmospheric carbon dioxide 
may be less within the forest than outside it, The most frequent 
precipitation patter, the only one common to all facies of the taiga, is 
the presence of an annual snow cover. This may last only a few weeks 
in some parts of the taiga, while in other regions it may last 230 or 
more days, In comparison with some associations that border it (the 
tundra and aspen parkland, for example), the taiga has remarkably little 
wind, Because of this factor (as well as because winter temperatures are 
usually continuously sub-freezing), the snow cover of the taiga is 
typically soft and of low density (Pruitt 1990), even though it varies 
greatly in thickness from place to place and from year to year. 

One of the characteristics of taiga is the usual presence of podzolic 
soils, Podzols typically possess a surface humus layer of slowly 
decomposing coniferous litter, underlain by a light grey or nearly white 
mineral layer, which, in turn, is underlain by a brownish or reddish 
layer. The humus is typically strongly acidic. The light-grey horizon 
results from the massive leaching of nutrients; they are deposited lower 
down, in the reddish layer, When a podzol is ploughed, planted, and 
exposed to air and rain, the grey layer frequently coalesces into a 
“hard-pan" which is quite impermeable to water. It may then remain in 
such a condition for many years. 


Most of the foregoing information is now of historical interest only. 


One of the main environmental concerns of the present day is the 
postulated "enhanced greenhouse effect" caused by the marked increase 
in atmospheric carbon (carbon dioxide, methane, etc.). There is 
considerable disagreement and argument in the scientific community 
about the exact magnitude of the effect and its causes, but it has the 
potential of being second only to "nuclear winter” as a world-wide 
ecological calamity. Prudence dictates that we give serious 
consideration to all aspects and potential effects. Everyone, 1 believe, 
agrees that use of fossil fuels is one of the major sources of atmospheric 
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carbon dioxide. What is not generally appreciated is that about half of 
the atmospheric CO, since about 1860 has resulted from forest clearing; 
indeed possibly 10 percent of the total atmospheric CO, has resulted 
from the marked human invasion and almost explosive clearing of 
forests between 1860 and 1890 (Wilson 1978). 

The carbon locked up in living plants of the taiga is about 8.8 kg 
m? for a total of 84 x 10° tons C (84 Gigatons) (Olson et al 1983). 
‘When the forest is clear-cut, most of this begins to be released into the 
atmosphere, There is a dramatic change in the forest microclimate: 
increase in temperature, decrease in moisture, increase in the extremes 
of soil temperature, increase in wind, and degradation of permafrost. 
‘There is loss of vegetation on the forest floor, especially lichens. There 
is, of course, total loss of arboreal lichens, 

In some aspects of the taiga, and in associated bogs, carbon has 
been locked up in peat for hundreds, even thousands of years. Not only 
is there carbon locked up in the peat, but the energy that went into 
synthesizing the chemical compounds (e.g., lignins, cellulose, other 
carbohydrates, fats, etc.) is still there in the chemical bonds holding 
them all together. The cold, wet, acidic and anaerobic environment of 
the peat beds has preserved the materials with their energy bonds 
virtually intact. In Manitoba, carbon represents about 40 percent of the 
biomass of peat and is sequestered here at a rate of 372 kg ha" yr, 
‘Twenty-five percent of the world’s pool of soil carbon is in boreal and 
wetland ecosystems. The total mass of peat in Canada and the USSR 
contains 5.6 x 10* Joules of energy, the equivalent of twice the capacity 
of all the potential hydroelectric sites in the world. 

An unknown factor in all calculations regarding the "greenhouse 
effect” is: How much atmospheric carbon is required to cause global 
warming to become a positive feedback loop? In other words, when will 
the drying and oxidation of the taiga and its peat cause enough global 
warming to cause further drying and oxidation to cause further warming 
to become uncontrollable, no matter what we do? I wish the people with 
tunnel vision who say, "Bring on global warming so we can grow more 
wheat", would take a world ecological view and consider this aspect. If 
the 5.6 x 10" Joules of energy locked up in the peat in the USSR and 
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Canada were released, I suspect there would be no retum. Is the 
present-day annual release from drying peat of 3.68 x 10° tons of carbon 
already too much? 

‘The cutting rotation of taiga varies greatly: in Finland it is supposed 
to be about 30-40 years; in Manitoba in the southern portion of the 
central taiga it is supposed to be 40-50 years (but I have never heard 
any independent botanist give less than 80 years); in interior Alaska it 
is 120 or more years. In contrast, in Guatemala one can grow a saw log 
in 15 years. 

Even if dramatic changes in our lifestyles result in effective 
re-cycling of all items and goods, gross reduction in the manufacture of 
most items, as well as great reduction in use of fossil fuels by 
controlling energy demands and increasing use of non-fossil energy 
sources, there will still be a need for some dimension lumber and pulp. 
But taiga, because of its slow growth, is more valuable to the world as 
a carbon sink than as a source of dimension lumber and pulp. Bogs have 
too much carbon and energy locked up in them to allow them to be 
drained for any purpose. 

Wheaton et al (1987:120) stated: "Finally, it may be that the 
preservation, pollution-abatement and water-storage values of the 
western boreal forest are greater than all other values of this forest... It 
is also these values that may be affected most by changes in climate”, 

‘The great concern about destruction of the tropical rain forests 
results not from their use but from their wanton destruction by 
clear-cutting and burning and their replacement by poor-quality pasture 
and scrub that has only minimal power to sequester carbon. It is 
technically possible to obtain lumber, pulp, medicinals, nuts, and the 
myriad other products of the tropical forest without clearcutting and 
burning. Several examples exist of successful co-management of tropical 
forest by native peoples. Myers (1988) has shown that a sustained yield 
of timber, fruits, medicinal plants, and wildlife from tropical forests can 
yield some $200 per hectare per year, contrasted with only a $150 per 
hectare, one-time yield with destructive clearing. 

I recently watched a video of a local meteorologist talking to a 
group of foresters about the increased forest productivity with 
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greenhouse climates. This is another example of non-ecological tunnel 
vision. Projections of future greenhouse-dominated climates postulate 
that the taiga will undergo more changes than any other forest type, 
possibly a large reduction in area from about 17 x 10° km? to about 10.5 
x 10° km’ and a poleward shift in boundaries. Some estimates go so far 
as to predict a loss of 99 percent of the taiga. 

‘The vegetation types of Canada today form continent-wide zones, 
The continent wide zonal expanse of the taiga is striking. This pattern 
is the result of about 10 thousand years of development of soils, and 
shuffling of plant and animal species and communities. The vegetation 
zones projected by Environment Canada as the result of doubling the 
atmospheric CO, form isolated patches. Where is the Manitoba taiga? 
Where is the increased forest productivity? Where is Repap's wood 
supply?. Now, these new distributions cannot happen in the short time 
predicted for the basic climatic change. Grasslands cannot just jump into 
place. Trees move slowly, on the order of a couple of kilometres per 
hundred years; animals can move faster, but no faster than their habitats 
can move and survive. Moreover, trees are genetically adapted to the 
latitude/photoperiod of their site. Movement of a species northward is 
thus limited by the speed of genetic change through natural selection 
(Vaartaja 1954, 1959). 

Although some slight greenhouse warming will probably occur, and 
may actually be occurring already in spite of efforts to prevent it, the 
full blast is not inevitable, We can prevent it, Recent calculations by 
Sedjo (1989) have shown that 1 hectare of new forest will sequester 
about 6.24 tons C yr. Therefore 465 x 10° hectares of new forest will 
sequester the free carbon emitted into the atmosphere annually. I have 
calculated that, in order to sequester our share of new atmospheric 
carbon, Manitoba should immediately plant 560,000 hectares of new 
forest (an area about 23 percent of the size of Lake Winnipeg). We 
certainly should not enter on a grand scheme of increased cutting of the 
present forest. 

An action of mass planting, such as I propose, would be a salutary 
and symbolic demonstration of our sincerity in fighting this 
environmental catastrophe. It would also immediately put Manitoba in 
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the forefront of environmental activity, not only in Canada, but also in 
the world. 

Therefore, I have proposed that forests of tropical and subtropical 
regions, because of their much faster growth rate (shorter cutting 
rotation and consequent greater flexibility to meet changes in demand), 
be used as sources of lumber and pulp, while taiga remains uncut and 
be used as a carbon sink. This will be a service to all mankind, and the 
countries or regions undergoing the change-over and furnishing this 
service should be compensated by the United Nations or from some 
special international fund set up for the purpose. But where would the 
money come from to pay for such a massive programme? 

For Canada, the change would be relatively easy. The total net value 
of the Canadian pulp and paper, wood, and logging industries is 14.35 
x 10° dollars per year. Therefore, this could be compensated annually by 
what the world spends on arms every two weeks. Indeed, most of the 
cost of replacing Canadian pulp and paper, wood, and logging industries 
could come from diverting the approximately 11 x 10” dollars per year, 
which we now spend on the Canadian military establishment, The 
woods workers would still be woods workers, only now they would be 
engaged in planting and caring for forests instead of cutting down trees. 
Other workers, such as those in the mills and transportation, would still 
be employed in supplying and assisting the woods workers, Maybe even 
military personnel could be employed in truly patriotic and useful ways. 

Obviously, such a change will require dramatic modifications in 
economic and social strategies and systems. Our governments are not 
making these changes. Indeed, they are continuing the same old 
“business as usual" routines, For example, in 1988 the International 
Conference in Toronto, entitled "The Changing Atmosphere" and 
sponsored by the Government of Canada, produced several 
recommendations which were hailed in glowing terms by the Prime 
Minister. 


‘The Conference recommended: 


1) Reduce atmospheric CO, by 20 percent of 1988 levels by the year 
2005 through imposed energy efficiency and modification of 
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supply. BUT, the Federal Government has increased CO, emissions 
by allowing increased export to the United States of Canadian 
natural gas, sufficient to cause about a 4% increase in our 
contribution to the United States’ production of atmospheric CO,, 
The Free Trade Agreement now makes it impossible to decrease 
this amount. The Government of Canada has also increased 
emissions by decreasing subsidies to such an energy-efficient mode 
of travel as the passenger train. 


Conference recommended: 


Halt deforestation and increase afforestation. BUT the Provincial 
Government has signed agreements for vastly increasing the 
amount and rate of deforestation in Manitoba. 


The Conference recommended: 


3) Devote increased resources to research programmes concemed with 
scientific aspects of the problems. BUT the Federal Government 
has greatly decreased support of environmental research by 


savaging the budgets of the Department of the Environment, the 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, and the National 
Research Council in the fields of research on non-fossil fuel 
sources, energy conservation, and soft-energy paths, 


The Conference recommended: 


4) Increase funding to non-governmental organizations and 
educational institutions to permit the establishment and 
development of educational campaigns and others, BUT the Federal 
and Provincial governments have eliminated, decreased, or not 
increased financial support for non-governmental organizations and 
educational institutions. 


Are we willing to suffer the collapse of our life-support systems in 
order to continue blindly supporting outdated and ecologically harmful, 
governmental social and economic ideas and activities? 
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The Manitoba Task Force on the Environment has recommended, 
among other things, that: 


I) Because the basic rationale for clear-cutting is not ecology but 
economics, tax laws and government subsidies be restructured to 
make alternative forestry and agricultural practices more attractive 
and viable. 

I) The Provincial and Federal governments immediately cooperate in 
a massive programme of planting trees and shrubs as windbreaks 
and shelterbelts, wildlife refuges, watershed protection and shade, 
and carbon sinks, not only in rural but urban situations as well. 

III) The Seal River and its entire watershed remain in natural condition 
under Priority 1 or Priority 2 of the Land Philosophy as a 
provincial or national park. 

IV) The Government of Manitoba do all in its power to persuade the 
Federal Government to install (or re-install) programmes and 
financial support to reduce drastically Canadian burning of fossil 
fuels by means of, for example: (a) encouraging and subsidizing 
train travel instead of subsidizing aircraft, bus, or automobile travel; 
(b) electrifying the transcontinental line of Canadian National 
Railways; (c) preferential use of such an energy-efficient mode of 
transportation as steel wheels powered by hydro-electricity and 
running on steel rails for government travel and shipping, including 
some categories of Canada Post, instead of air, bus, truck, or 
automobile travel and shipping; and (d) elimination of direct or 
indirect support of any project intended to explore for, or increase 
extraction, consumption, or export of petroleum or other fossil 
fuels. 

V) The Government of Manitoba do all in its power to persuade the 
Federal Government to rescind the Free Trade Agreement with the 
United States. 

VI) The Government of Manitoba do all in its power to persuade the 
Federal Government to restore the activities of the Department of 
the Environment, the Canadian Wildlife Service, the Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resources, and the National Research Council, 
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especially in the fields of pollution research, soft-energy paths, 
altemate-energy sources, and energy conservation. 


Prevention of the environmental crisis looming ahead requires 
dramatic and imaginative efforts such as those we have suggested. 
Considering the magnitude of the world expenditure on machines of 
war, converting the physical resources now Jost on armaments into 
actions to delay or prevent the climatic and environmental catastrophe 
of the "greenhouse effect" (whatever magnitude actually occurs) is 
clearly within the financial capability of humankind. Is it within our 
ethical capability? 
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Northern Waters: The Discovery and 
Development of the Rivers of Northern 
Manitoba 


Robert Newbury’ 
‘Stream Hydrologist 


PHYSIOGRAPHY 


The rivers of northern Manitoba occupy a unique physiographic 
position in the centre of North America, Most rivers run outward from 
the interiors of continents, for example, the Yukon, Mackenzie, 
Columbia, Mississippi, and St, Lawrence. The Mackenzie and the St. 
Lawrence drain most of Canada in long channels which follow the edge 
of the raised arc of mainly granitic rock that surrounds Hudson Bay — 
the Canadian Shield. The exceptions to this pattern lie in northern 
Manitoba. 

The Churchill and Nelson rivers drain towards the centre of the 
continent and flow across the Canadian Shield in a "short-circuited" 


‘Robert Newbury, Pb.D., PEng., is a native of Winnipeg who studied Civil and 
Hydraulic Engineering at the University of Manitoba and Johns Hopkins University. He 
has been involved with watershed and stream research in northern Manitoba and at 
Wilson Creek on the Manitoba Escarpment for over 30 years. Currently Dr. Newbury is 
consulting and teaching courses on stream rehabilitation in Canada and Australia. In 
Manitoba, he is a Professor of Landscape Architecture and is retained by the Provincial 
Fisheries Branch for designing babitat restoration projects. 
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route to sea level at Hudson Bay. The rivers flow through a topographic 
valley in northem Manitoba which has been eroded by countless 
glaciations along the boundary of two major geological zones of the 
Shield — the Superior and Churchill provinces. This valley through the 
Shield allows the interior rivers ~ the western Churchill, Saskatchewan, 
Souris, Assiniboine, Red, Rainy, English, and Winnipeg — to collect in 
Manitoba and flow directly to Hudson Bay through the Churchill and 
Nelson river channels, In a political sense, these are water-import rivers 
that receive waters from over a million square kilometres of land that 
lies outside the Province. 
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Figure 1. The Nelson-Churchill Trough and Canadian Shield 
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Figure 2. Major northem Manitoba rivers which follow the Nelson- 
Churchill valley. 


There are two large internal rivers that follow the Nelson Churchill 
Valley to Hudson Bay as well - the Seal on the northern edge of the 
valley, and the Hayes on the southern edge. These rivers, although not 
as large as their extra-provincial neighbours, drain most of the rest of 
northern Manitoba. 
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DISCOVERY 





By the early 1600s, explorers searching for a North-West passage 
to India had mapped the estuaries of the Seal, Churchill, Nelson and 
Hayes rivers on Hudson Bay, In 1668, Radisson and Grossilliers traded 
furs at the mouth of the Nelson for great profit, and within two years, 
the Hudson's Bay Company was formed, with trading depots at the 
mouths of all the major rivers. At one depot, York Factory at the mouth 
of the Hayes River, the trade was particularly rich. It was discovered 
first by Henry Kelsey in 1690 and later confirmed by David Thompson 
in 1745, that the river leading to the depot was part of a larger system 
of channels that were connected to the interior of the continent, The 
































Figure 3, Thomton’s 1685 map of the Hayes and Nelson shows the 
mysterious connection between the rivers. 
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valley of the Nelson and Churchill rivers through the Canadian Shield 
was discovered and the passage from the docks of England through 
Hudson Bay to the western plains and mountains of the interior of North 
America was established. York Factory became the central shipping and 
receiving port for the Hudson’s Bay trade for over 150 years, 

David Thompson, accompanying his Native wife and her family, 
discovered that there was a secret to the route taken into the interior. 
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Figure 4, The Echimamish connection mapped by David Thompson. 
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Because of the extended size of the Nelson and Churchill drainage 
basins, the rivers were too large to navigate down the valley, but they 
provided navigable tributaries (the Winnipeg, Red, Assiniboine, and the 
Saskatchewan rivers) into the interior, To travel through the lower 
valley, the secret was to follow the Hayes River up to the very 
beginning of its western arm to the small valley of the Echimamish 
River. At the extreme end of this valley, the flow in the river reversed 
at a point called the Painted Stone Portage, and it became a tributary of 
the Nelson River that entered just below Lake Winnipeg — the staging 
ground for all of the interior rivers. Once this passage was known, it 
became the major trade route to the interior for over a century. This was 
the "York Boat” route ~ the route followed by boats from York Factory 
which brought first the traders and later, the settlers to western Canada. 
Today, York Factory and the passage through the Echimamish are 
wildemess. 


DEVELOPMENT 


‘The tuning point for the waters of the Echimamish, the Painted 
Stone, was perhaps also our turning point on the rivers of northern 
Manitoba. The Painted Stone marked the secret route through the valley 
and was a sacred place. David Thompson (1786) stated, "The Indians, 
time out of mind, had placed [on the portage] a Manito stone in shape 
like a cobbler’s lap stone but three times its size, painted red with ochre, 
to which they make some trifling offerings". The stone was removed 
and "kicked about by our ‘tolerant’ people", and the Indians were 
discouraged from camping at that place, as it wasted a day of travel 
time. 

In 1973, with the help of Sheldon McLeod, we found the site of the 
Painted Stone and replaced it. Sheldon researched the anomalous 
passage between the Hayes and Nelson rivers and concluded that indeed, 
this tiny river did flow in two directions from the middle of its basin. 
A few years later, Charlie Quesakakapow of Norway House told us that 
Echimamish means a “river with two outlets" in Swampy Cree. 
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YORK FACTORY 


By the 1950s, the hydro-electric potential on southern Manitoba 
rivers had been fully developed. The remaining hydro sites were on the 
rivers of northern Manitoba. The Nelson and Churchill, with their 
interior drainage basins, provided the most attractive sites. The first 
dam, the Kelsey site, was built at the "grand rapid of the Nelson" to 
supply power to the nickel mine being developed with the new town of 
Thompson. In 1957, the people were removed from York Factory, now 
a wilderness site, and temporarily settled in York Landing on Split Lake, 
below the Kelsey dam, to provide them with transitional training 
opportunities. They are still there, temporarily. 





KETTLE RAPIDS 


In 1964, exploration of the lower Nelson River dam sites began. The 
traditional navigators of the Hayes River route from Cross Lake and 
Norway House were flown in to run the boats needed for the river 
surveys. At the first site at Kettle Rapids, their knowledge of navigation 
and of the freeze-up and break-up of the river was essential. Duncan 
McKay, the patriarch of the "river crews", explained that the ice in the 
Nelson "walked" from Hudson Bay each winter, reaching the first dam 
site near the Churchill railway bridge just after Christmas. He said the 
river rose over 10 metres when it arrived. As tons of ice began to flow 
in the Nelson during the first winter of construction, nervous engineers 
raised the cofferdams surrounding the construction site several more 
metres to Duncan's level. On Boxing Day, the ice arrived in the rapids 
below the site. The water rose until a few centimetres began to flow 
over the cofferdams and flooding was averted. The concept of an annual 
ice regime was introduced for designing cofferdams from then on, but 
the Swampy Cree word for "the ice that walks" was lost. When 
construction began, Duncan was too old to be hired, and he retumed, on 
his own, to Cross Lake. Exploration studies were completed, but the last 
river crew was hired to pick up the garbage in the new townsite. Two 
of them were killed when the garbage truck overturned. 
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CHURCHILL RIVER DIVERSION 


In the early hydro-electric studies, potential dam sites were 
identified on the Churchill River as well. However, these sites were not 
explored in detail because it appeared possible to very cheaply move the 
Churchill River from the northern side to the centre of the valley. This 
would be accomplished by blocking the Churchill and flooding Southern 
Indian Lake until it spilled southwards across the landscape into the Rat 
River valley. It would then flow down this valley into the Bumtwood 
River, which it would follow to Split Lake on the lower Nelson River. 
The diversion was several hundred kilometres long. It was completed in 
1976, the longest and one of the largest river diversions in North 
America, It is distinguished however, as the first large river diversion 
and lake impoundment in a widespread permafrost zone. The 
implications of this were suspected but unproven when the project was 
planned, The main unknown was how the frozen landscape that was to 
be flooded would react when it was thawed by the arm waters of the 
diversion impoundments. It did not react well, and in fact, is still 
reacting in a cycle of melting, slumping, eroding, melting, slumping, 
eroding, that may last for several hundred years. In some areas, the 
shoreline changes daily. 





SOUTHERN INDIAN LAKE 


The people of Southem Indian Lake opposed this project. After 
many meetings and hearings, they finally filed an injunction in the Court 
of Queen's Bench to stop the project because of its possible effects on 
their fishing, trapping, and shoreline camps. The injunction did not 
proceed to a hearing because the evidence for long-term flooding 
damage in permafrost regains had no precedent. The people who came 
to the hearing from Southern Indian Lake said that the White-man’s 
claim that everyone gets a chance to speak in a court of law is a lie, 
Basil Coloumb, who was then the mayor of the town of South Indian 
Lake, delivered the final eulogy for the lake as it had been. He said that 
when you flood the lake it changes every day, and that although he did 
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not doubt that Hydro could build new docks for the new shorelines, he 
didn’t think he could live in a new place every day. He moved to 
‘Thompson when the lake was flooded. 

There are more examples of our development of the rivers of 
northern Manitoba than there is time to cover in a dozen conferences on 
the people and the land. We all carry a three-hundred-year legacy of 
them, some experienced and others that we leam of only from the 
people of the North. It is easy to conclude that we have not been 
sustainable developers for the first three centuries (1690-1990). 








Figure 5. Rivers before development. 
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Figure 6. Rivers committed to hydro development. 


SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT IN THE FOURTH CENTURY 


The physiography of the Nelson-Churchill Valley has been 
permanently changed. The lower Churchill River has been abandoned, 
Souther Indian Lake will continue to adjust to the impounded waters, 
and the Rat-Burntwood valleys are flooded by the diverted Churchill 
flows. On the Nelson, five dams have been completed that backflood the 
immediate channel and lake systems, and more dams are either under 
construction ot planned that will ultimately backflood the entire river. 
For the large extra-provincial rivers of the valley, this leaves only the 
Upper Churchill River before it enters Southern Indian Lake in a natural 
state. The two local rivers, the Hayes and the Seal, have not been 
developed and are candidates for Canadian Heritage River status. 
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Figure 7. The remaining natural rivers, 


With the remaining rivers, there is an opportunity to meet the 
minimal 12 percent natural reserve recommended by the Bruntland 
Commission on Sustainable Development. With the revenue from the 
developed rivers, there is an opportunity to do more. 


I would like to finish by discussing three conclusions and 
recommendations. Let me begin with an easy recommendation to 
implement, 

1) The Echimamish Conclusion - Speaking Cree 


When I first started teaching at the University of Manitoba in the 
mid-sixties, I proposed that all northern researchers should take an 
immersion course in Swampy Cree. The University administration 
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thought the idea "too confining" and I did not have the confidence to 
press harder for the program, That was a mistake. Charlie 
Quesakakapow knew many more things about the rivers than just the 
name of the secret passage, Echimamish, He should have been a partner 
in research, not by him learning English, but by me leaning Cree. This 
can be cured easily. A Cree-language project that updates the old 
Church of England dictionary and offers immersion courses in Swampy 
Cree can be accomplished with a small part of the funds allocated to the 
Centre for Sustainable Development. It is an investment in translating 
7,000 years of pre-development experience. 


2) The Namona Musnahikan Conclusion — Nelson Valley College 


About 15 years ago, I was presenting a student project on the 
development of Molson Lake for recreation that might take place when 
the new highway arrived in Norway House, My sponsor and translator 
before the Council of Elders had difficulty explaining the many books 
and air photos and maps that we said we used to support our 
conclusions, The problem, he explained to me afterwards, was that in 
the old language there was no word for books in general and only a 
word that meant the Bible. He thought they would not believe us if that 
was our source, Instead, he translated what we were saying as namona 
‘musnahikan, not from the book, but substituted "they went on the land 
and it taught them these things". I have thought a lot about that phrase, 
Basil Coloumb’s predictions, and sustainable development. 

The two reactions to the loss of rivers and lakes as living places in 
the North have been to call for more research and monitoring studies, 
and when they don’t change anything, to appeal to the courts or an 
arbitrator for damages, Researchers, consultants, and lawyers get richer, 
and the rivers become poorer and poorer places on which to live. A 
decade ago, I would have been in the "more studies group” with most 
of the academics, but I had to stop to think about it before doing the 
next "whole lake obituary”, We do not need more studies; we need a 
better philosophy of development — one that is different from the 
exploitive one that we have followed for three centuries, 
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‘The second recommendation then is a little more complex. We need 
to learn how to live on the remaining rivers in a way that does not 
destroy them. This learning will have to come from the people who have 
known how to live there for 70 centuries. Sustainable development 
education may be our current way of expressing this need. It might take 
the form of a college which draws upon the Cree culture, teaches the 
Cree language, and translates the oral traditions of survival from the few 
elders that are left. This college must be located in the Nelson Valley, 
and it must be namona musnahikan — we must lear how to be taught 
by the land, These objectives are not overly romanticized fantasy, they 
are taken directly from the successful charter of the Yukon College in 
Whitehorse. 


3) The Missi Tawow Conclusion — from the Northern Flood Committee 
to a Norther Water and Power Commission 


Missi tawow ~ "Come in, there is lots of room for you" — is one of 
the friendly greetings given in Swampy Cree. It is time to return the 
greeting. 

Over our three centuries of occupation we began to think of 
Manitoba’s northern rivers as common property. In the last few decades, 
they have once again become valuable to us, not for transportation or 
recreation, but for generating hydro-electric power. We forgot about who 
lived there, about York Factory and the Hayes River, and the people 
who brought the mail from the English ships, Partly as a reparation, and 
partly because we have done such a poor job of developing it, I think 
we should give the hydro-electric potential back to the northem people. 

A new "Northem Water and Power Commission" would generate 
and sell power from the Nelson Churchill development to Manitoba 
Hydro and other importing utilities. Instead of a Northem Flood 
Committee in continuing conflict with development, the five 
communities and South Indian Lake would own the development and 
control its effects, Water rentals that are now paid to general revenue 
could be locally allocated to communities that have suffered damages 
from the development instead of going through our present court system. 
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The local communities would have input into water-level operations 
through their representatives on the Commission (perhaps even the 
Churchill River would be developed without diversions.) These 
developments would be planned in the valley and not in the south, 
Programs at the new Nelson Valley College could be directed towards 
employment by the Commission. 

Is this last conclusion too great a leap? Essentially, we are asking 
the people whose resources we are using to share in the profits and 
direct their development. Ontario Hydro is planning their first joint 
hydro plant with a local Cree band this year. The Yukon Land 
Settlement includes control over hydro sites. The James Bay Cree do not 
assume that any more hydro-electric sites can be developed as common 
property. 

In conclusion, this is a conference about people and the land, and 
in my case, the water. The people I have talked about were my friends 
and teachers, Some of them would not wish to know a White man now. 
When Playgreen Lake was flooded by the Jen-Peg dam, Charlie 
Quesakakapow told me to go home. He said he was worried about our 
culture and not his own because ours was immature and his was older 
and stronger. I agreed. I came home. 
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Top: South Indian Lake shoreline before flooding 
Bottom: South Indian Lake shoreline after flooding 











PART IV 


NORTHERN REALITIES — NORTHERN 
PEOPLE 
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What It Means for a Company to Work in the 
North 


Paul A. Richards® 
Repap Manitoba 


We have heard this morning from some speakers who believe that 
large-scale forestry development should be bypassed in favour of small 
development, or even that the entire pulp, paper, and lumber industry in 
Canada should be shut down, with the hundreds of thousands of laid-off 
workers being employed using the defense budget. To protect the 
environment one person suggested we electrify the railroads, while 
another person was greatly concemed about the social and 
environmental implications of hydro-electric power development to 
Native communities. There are obviously no easy answers. 

On Friday, Repap Manitoba will celebrate its first anniversary, On 
May 4, 1989, with the acquisition of the Manfor complex at The Pas, 
we became a “corporate presence" in northem Manitoba. While this 
Presence is comparatively new, I believe we are uniquely qualified to 





‘Paul Richards was appointed Vice President and General Manager of REPAP 
MANITOBA in the spring of 1989. In his new position Mr. Richards is responsible for 
‘overseeing the day to day operation of the mill at The Pas as well as supervising the plans 
for modemization. Prior to his appointment, Mr. Richards worked for five years as the 
Mill Manager for REPAP MIRAMICHI in New Brunswick. He bas over 20 years 
experience in the pulp and paper industry working for such companies as MacMillan 
Bloedel Ltd. and Irving Pulp and Paper Ltd, Mr. Richards graduated from St. Francis 
Xavier University in Nova Scotia and went on to receive his Bachelor of Chemical 
Engineering Degree from the Technical University of Nova Scotia. 
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comment on what it means for a company to work in the North, not 
only because of the "freshness" of our experience, but also because of 
the high public profile of our development program. Based on Repap’s 
experience, my remarks address what it means for a company to work 
in the North from three related perspectives: 
1) generally, what it means to do business in the North; 
2) more specifically, what it means to do business in northem 
Manitoba; and 

3) what it means for a company to initiate a major development 
program in the North at a time of growing and unprecedented 
environmental awareness. 

Repap has a comprehensive one-billion dollar development program 
which will see major investment in mill capacity, environmental- 
protection technology, and expanded harvesting and reforestation. This 
program will result in some 1,000 new jobs, 800 of which will be in 
forest operations across our Forest-Management Licence Area, In 
addition, we will secure the future of the 850 jobs in our current 
operations by continuing Repap’s track record of improving under 
performing facilities. These plans have raised the following tired 
comments on countless occasions during the past year: 

"Why would you want to locate in Northern Manitoba?" 

"The winters are cold”, 

"You are 400 miles from nowhere". 

Most importantly, "How do you get people to go there to work?" 

“Who would want to live there?" 

You have all heard these comments before. We, too, have heard 
them with regard to our other two Canadian operations ~ Newcastle, 
New Brunswick and Prince Rupert, British Columbia, which are also 
located in northem settings. 

Let me dispel a misconception about the North, There is no shortage 
of highly motivated, energetic individuals. What has been in short 
supply is opportunity for people to fulfil their potential. True, there may 
be some lack in the variety of skills, not because a talent was lacking, 
but rather because the opportunity to develop and use the skills never 
presented itself, To counter these concerns, Repap has committed 20 
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million dollars to training as part of its development program, These 
funds will be used to upgrade current employees for more demanding 
positions and to train new employees. However, one million dollars have 
been earmarked for training suitable applicants from communities across 
our Forest Management Licence Area for technical and professional 
positions. This fall, eight students will be sponsored in such faculties as 
Forestry, Engineering, and various technologies, Additional trainees will 
be recruited in future years. Those of you who keep abreast of the 
literature on management techniques will recognize this as a classic 
example of "win/win". Local residents receive an opportunity for 
education, financial assistance, and a job upon graduation, The Company 
benefits from well-qualified employees who, we believe, will want to 
live and work in the North. We are particularly interested in Native 
participation in this program. 

There is another reality of doing business in the North. Typically, 
large companies from outside the North mobilize the technological, 
financial and marketing resources that are essential for a resource-based 
economic development. In the past, these "intruders" were frequently 
insensitive to the impacts of development on the local area. History 
provides many lessons on how not to proceed, for example, the lack of 
enduring economic benefits to local people, insensitivity to local life 
styles, and adverse impacts on the environment. History also teaches us 
to be humble, to recognize that we don't know everything, and that we 
can and must do better. So, clearly, the foremost components of the 
corporate presence in northem Manitoba are that of a major employer 
and a backbone of the local economy, not to mention the net 
contributions to provincial economic activity, which are not well 
understood outside the North. This central economic role and our 
utilization of the natural-resource endowment are accompanied by a 
tremendous responsibility in how we respect the environment, and how 
our day-to-day business decisions impact northemners, Let me deal 
briefly with each of these. 

First, respect for the environment. My choice of words, "first the 
environment’, is not by chance, Today, environmental responsibility is 
absolutely essential for business. One can no longer have a successful 
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business without respecting the environment for tomorrow. I sense that 
corporations across the North are becoming increasingly committed to 
this principle, but let there be no uncertainty about Repap’s position on 
environmental questions. We believe in a clean, healthy and safe 
environment for employees, the public, and the regions where we 
operate, To this end, we are committed to responsible environmental 
practices in our manufacturing, forest, laboratory, and office operations 
— cases meeting or bettering the regulations and laws of the day. 

In line with this policy, Repap will upgrade facilities and modify 
operations as appropriate, We have already spent more than one million 
dollars on cleaning up the pollution of Manfor, and will spend a further 
five million dollars this year. From 1986 to 1989, Repap Enterprises 
spent 126 million dollars on environmental projects. From 1990 to 1994, 
projected environmental expenditures total 234 million dollars. As a 
continuing effort, Repap conducts and monitors research and process 
developments to determine the best practical means of minimizing the 
impact of operations on the environment. 

We are committed to managing the forest on a sustained-yield basis; 
that is, the forest will grow at such a rate that the volume of wood 
removed will be replaced in time for the next harvest. Management of 
harvesting and reforestation will ensure that forests will be perpetually 
sustained. Repap Manitoba will ensure that reforestation occurs on 100 
percent of areas cut each year (a higher level of reforestation than 
Manfor was undertaking in 1989). One of the conditions under which 
we are authorized to harvest timber is a requirement that, within a 
seven-year period, cut areas must be fully restocked to standards set by 
the government. To achieve these standards, we undertake a range of 
forest-management activities including natural regeneration, tree 
planting, stand tending, and regeneration surveys to monitor the 
effectiveness of reforestation programs. If Repap does not meet 
government standards for restocking the forest, the Company must 
undertake further reforestation activities within the next three years at 
its sole expense. 

Many individuals perceive forest-product companies as cutting down 
trees. This is only one side of the equation, for it is more accurate to say 
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we are in the business of harvesting and growing trees. Last year Repap 
planted four million trees; in 1990, 5.5 million trees will be planted. As 
well, this season will see the 20-millionth tree planted on the 
Company’s Forest-Management License Area. 

The second area of responsibility for the northern corporate presence 
is economic. In this regard, how we conduct our business is no less 
important than what we do. Because northern corporations are 
responsible, either directly or indirectly, for by far the largest share of 
economic activity in local communities, we must be sensitive to the 
impacts on our employees, contractors, suppliers, and the local business 
and service sectors. Decisions made in light of the vagaries of the 
business cycle, exchange-rate fluctuations and the like, ripple rapidly 
through our communities. Since our decisions impact individuals, 
families and, indeed, entire communities, they must be carefully 
reasoned, well communicated, and implemented with sensitivity to local 
conditions, 

‘The North has a pressing need for economic development that is 
compatible with the needs and aspirations of northern people. A broad 
spectrum of northerners made this point time and time again during last 
summer's Clean Environment Commission hearings on the first phase 
of our development. My paraphrasing does not do justice to their 
eloquent presentations on the 80 to 90 percent unemployment rate, 
heavy dependence on social assistance, low educational-achievement 
levels, high incidence of health problems, and the inadequacy of 
traditional resource activities to alone meet today’s income and 
employment needs. They graphically underscored the need for economic 
development. At the same time, they argued that development must 
respect the environment, leaving no doubt that they will be active in 
ensuring that this is the case. Expressed another way, in contemporary 
terms, northerners are insisting upon sustainable development. 

From Repap Manitoba’s perspective, a reality of doing business in 
the North is conducting business in a manner that benefits the 
communities where we operate. Our billion-dollar-plus development 
program will provide tremendous opportunity across our Forest 
Management Licence Area. We have taken steps to ensure that 
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northerners generally, and in particular, those of Native ancestry, are 
able to benefit from our development program. 

Let’s talk specifics. With the cooperation of a forward-looking group 
of unions who comprise the Building Trades Council, employment 
preference was negotiated for local residents and people of Native 
ancestry for the construction of our phase-one development. We are 
working with local Native companies to develop supplies and services, 
and with Moose Lake loggers and the IWA, to position that operation 
on a firm foundation for future viability and growth. We are in 
preliminary discussions with a number of individuals, communities, and 
Native groups concerning future harvesting, transportation, road 
construction, and silviculture activities, 

The history of northem development in Manitoba is well understood 
by Repap. We want to listen to, and understand, the concerns and 
aspirations of northerners. A reality of doing business today is that 
stringent regulatory requirements must be met before large-scale 
corporate projects can proceed in the North. A license under the 
Manitoba Environment Act must be obtained, I do not believe the rigour 
and intensity of this process is well recognized by Manitobans, perhaps 
because the procedure is relatively new. But let me assure you, speaking 
as a project proponent, the procedure is demanding and thorough. The 
Process we are undertaking in Manitoba is probably the most rigorous 
ever applied in examining a single Canadian company's forest- 
management operations. Even today, we cannot conduct any harvesting 
or reforestation activity without ensuring all provincial legislation, 
regulations, and guidelines are met. The Company is required to 
undertake comprehensive environmental-impact assessments, the 
objective of which is to ensure that all reasonable steps are undertaken 
to assess impacts. It is conceivable that such assessments may 
occasionally preclude development, but in the vast majority of instances, 
the likely result is to yield better enhancement, mitigation, and 
‘monitoring to the benefit of both the natural environment and the people 
of the North. 

Shortly, we will be initiating an environmental-impact assessment 
of our forest-management plan. One of the first actions will be extensive 
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community and interest group, information-gathering meetings. A team 
of environmental and social scientists will examine potential impacts 
according to the study terms of reference or guidelines issued by the 
Department of Environment. Upon completion of this study, we again 
will consult communities and interest groups with the results of the 
environmental impact assessment. The next step is a public hearing 
before an independent panel of the Clean Environment Commission. 

In this process, there will be full and open examination of questions 
that are important to all of us — the effects on wildlife, on Native 
People, on other resource users who share the forests, on sustainability 
of the forest and forest ecosystems, and many other questions. The key 
is that there is a process for two-way communication between the public 
and Repap which allows for full examination of important questions 
before the project proceeds. The same procedure will take place for our 
phase-two mill development. 

I wish to make a final comment in response to criticism about the 
size of our Forest Management Licence Area, The Repap area is 
virtually identical in size to the area allocated to Manfor, but it is 
reconfigured, To quote Dr. Gordon Baskerville, Dean of Forestry and 
Head of the Department of Forest Resources at the University of New 
Brunswick: 

Surely the issue is not who has management and cutting 
rights, but rather what is the quality of the management, and is 

the harvest level consistent with management in the long term. 

It is convenient to claim that large companies are not able 

to manage resources as well as small local companies, or as 

individuals... The overwhelming evidence in Canadian forests 

is that the most degraded ones are those in small ownerships ~ 

there are some great examples of good management at this 

scale, but the average is atrocious. The best examples of forest 
management over long periods of time (several decades) in 

Canada are in forest management by industry, where there has 

been a long-term two-way commitment of ‘this land must 

support this mill' (New Business, March, 1990). 

While Repap has been given forest-harvesting and management 
responsibility for this area, we continue to share the forests with other 
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resource users, and in doing so must meet all provincial regulations. A 
final point that is not well recognized is that at full-scale production, 
Repap will harvest annually less than one half of one per cent of the 
land area in our Forest Management Licence Area. 

A final reality of the northern corporate presence that I wish to 
address is perhaps the most frustrating. I am told by long-term residents 
of the North that too many Manitobans believe Manitoba ends at the 
northem Perimeter Highway around Winnipeg. The concentration of 
population in the province's urban South, the centralization of media 
effort in Winnipeg, an unwillingness by many to understand the 
sustainable development principles inherent in many renewable resource 
sectors in the North, and lack of knowledge of the economic importance 
of resource industries leave northerners with the perception that we do 
not participate fully in determining the future of our region and our 
province, All of this presents a major challenge to corporations in the 
North and indeed to all northerners. In effect, people who have never 
been, let alone lived, in the North feel they understand the needs there 
and attempt to dictate what they perceive is best for the North. It 
appears we have the additional task of educating southerners in the 
northern realities and way of life. 

In closing, I would like to thank the academic community at the 
University of Manitoba for offering the opportunity for someone from 
the business world to provide a perspective on the corporate presence in 
northern Manitoba today. However, I would be remiss if I did not close 
with a few words specifically for northemers who are here today, and 
I recognize a number of you scattered throughout the room. 

Large corporations can appear intimidating, but remember we too 
are people. Like you, we live and work in the North; we have families 
and aspirations for our children, We share your concems about the 
environment and the need for economic development. Since acquiring 
Manfor, we have made major strides in improving environmental 
performance and securing an optimistic economic future. Our 
commitment is to continue this improvement and extend this success to 
other areas of corporate life in Manitoba’s North. 











Top: Delimbing trees at the roadside 
Bottom: A skidder unloading trees at the roadside 























Salvage lumber operation following a forest fire in eastern Manitoba 











What the Corporate Presence Means to 
Northern People 


Philip Fontaine’ 
Provincial Leader 
Assembly of Manitoba Chiefs 


There are some themes, from an Aboriginal perspective, which must 
structure any discussion of the relationship between corporate activities 
in the North and Aboriginal People. One such theme is the time 
perspective. Aboriginal People have been in the North for thousands of 
years and, perhaps surprising to some, expect to stay in the North for 
thousands of years to come. Corporate activity, on the other hand, in the 
Aboriginal experience, is something that is temporary, on-and-off, and 
involves fly-by-night operations. 

Another theme is power, specifically how power over the North has 
rested, not with the Aboriginal People, but with the South. It is 
associated with corporate headquarters in Winnipeg, Montreal, the 
United States, and with governments whose concem for welfare is 
directed primarily towards corporate welfare rather than the well-being 
of northem People. 

The third theme underpinning my discussion is that Aboriginal 
People are caught in a kind of double bind with regard to development. 





‘L. Philip Fontaine has been a Chief of the Sagkeeng First Nation (Fort Alexander), 
and is presently leader of the Assembly of Manitoba Chiefs. His experience includes 
prominent positions with the Federal Government, A graduate of the University of 
Manitoba, he is a frequent lecturer at this and other universities. 
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We lose out if we oppose it (jobs and opportunities will pass us by) and 
we lose out if we participate (resources and pursuits related to the 
Aboriginal use of the land will be lost). 

These three themes, the time perspective, the issue of power, and 
the double bind facing Aboriginal People, bring to light related issues, 
many of which are not hope-inspiring to First Nations People. However, 
1 wish to say right at the start of this presentation that now, more than 
ever, Aboriginal People recognize the need to articulate an active role 
for themselves in shaping the future of the North. Our work in resource- 
management areas, including, for example, Manitoba Keewatinowi 
Okimakanak Inc, (the political organization for 25 northern 
communities), is indicative of this, as are our attempts to establish a 
more substantial role in the decision-making process in these fields. So 
my perspective has to be not only that of a realist, aware of what has 
been and what is, but also of someone involved with many others in a 
forceful attempt to develop a more hopeful future for the North. 

One of the most-quoted phrases from the Treaties is: "for as long as 
the sun shines, the grass grows and the rivers flow". This was the 
expression that describes the timelessness of these sacred agreements. 
In the Treaties, Aboriginal People’s rights to hunt and fish were secured 
in perpetuity. What, in fact, was said was that the Aboriginal People 
retained the right to the only pursuits that then existed in northern 
Manitoba. The important point, then, is not only that Aboriginal People 
retained hunting and fishing rights, but retained the rights to eam a 
living in these pursuits and with the technology at hand, No one, 
certainly no Aboriginal person, foresaw that rivers would be dammed 
and flows reversed, or that massive areas of northern Manitoba would 
be the subject of extensive logging operations, What has happened 
during the roughly one hundred years since we gave up so much of our 
resources (for what we believed was a secure future) is that new sources 
of livelihood have emerged — sources which no one envisaged at the 
time. Also, these sources, most of which are related to large-scale 
resource extraction, act most severely on our traditional pursuits and do 
not result in benefits which in any way off-set their negative effects, 
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There has been a continuous reinterpretation of what our treaty 
rights mean, What was clearly seen by Aboriginal People as a right to 
a livelihood has become more and more interpreted literally as rights 
just to hunt, fish and trap. How is this increasingly literal interpretation 
of the Treaties to be understood? To my mind, it is intimately tied to the 
competition between Aboriginal People and non-Aboriginals for jobs 
and other resources in the wage-economy of the North, If Aboriginal 
People had preferential access to the jobs based on their rights to a 
livelihood, this would have been detrimental to the interests of 
non-Aboriginal People. So a literal interpretation results. 

However, our rights to hunt and fish are increasingly becoming of 
little value, Hydro-electric dam flooding and its concomitant results, 
logging operations, mining, the creation of roads and non-Aboriginal 
settlements are all things that in fact drastically reduce the benefits we 
can derive from hunting and fishing. The environment is tuned into 
mono-crops, the habitats for muskrat and beaver are destroyed, and 
pollution has become a severe problem with fishing. At the same time, 
we get charged under laws such as the Migratory Birds Convention Act. 

‘This brings me to one of the points I want to make. The North is 
being continuously reshaped, with enormous effects on wildlife. These 
effects lead to court cases that pit marginalized Aboriginal People 
harvesting increasingly marginalized resources against present-day 
noithern developments. 

Alll this is taking place in a context where Aboriginal People see 
themselves as those who will always be in the North. All too often, one 
hears or reads statements to the effect that Aboriginal People will soon 
Jeave their communities and join suburbia. Well, that has been said for 
just about a hundred years, and it has not come about. Instead, I think 
it is important to point out that there has never been as many Aboriginal 
persons living in Aboriginal communities as there are now. And there 
is every reason to believe that the population explosion we are 
experiencing at present will continue to manifest itself in an increasing 
population for a long time to come. So, however much non-Aboriginal 
society may wish otherwise, Aboriginal communities will continue to 
grow for some time. An Aboriginal person living a hundred years ago 
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would have been amused at suggestions that Aboriginal People would 
desert their communities and join suburbia. I am similarly amused today 
at the same suggestion, 

So, to Aboriginal People, the North is not a romantic infatuation, 
not "a place to be developed", and not a place where one goes to make 
g00d money. To us, it is the land of our forefathers, our land, and, we 
hope, our children’s land, This means that, in our perspective, the North 
is the place that will have to sustain us for generations ahead. That is 
the starting point - that the potential for making a living in the North 
must not be dismantled, What we do in the North must serve this end 
— to sustain us now, and to sustain us for generations to come. 

In spite of the difficult conditions under which Aboriginal People 
often live in the North, where unemployment is rampant, and an array 
of other social ills are common, we still carry on a conservationist 
attitude, A good example is the study that was made of the migratory 
birds harvest. Aboriginal People were estimated to be responsible for 
five percent of the duck harvest and seven per cent of the goose harvest. 
The rest, well over 90 per cent, was taken by non-Aboriginal People — 
hardly what you would expect if you look at the 44 cases of violations 
of the Migratory Birds Act involving Native People presently before the 
Court of Queen’s Bench in Manitoba, on appeal by the Federal 
Government. Another example is the build-up of the moose herd as a 
result of a joint agreement involving ‘The Pas Indian Band. 

‘These comments serve to focus on two important points. The first 
is that Aboriginal People do not see large-scale resource developments 
as the only future for the North. On the contrary, we believe that 
management of all northern resources is important, and that 
developments must not make it impossible to harvest wildlife, fish, and 
other truly sustainable resources. The second is that Aboriginal People 
have been unfairly portrayed as substantial contributors to the depletion 
of these resources. In fact, when we are given an opportunity to become 
involved in the management of these resources, and hence reap some 
rewards of our caring attitudes in these matters, we have demonstrated 
a number of success stories. 
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So far, I have pointed to one dimension of Aboriginal life in the 
North — our fundamental belief that a profound attachment to the land 
is essential to our well-being, and that a renewed linkage of our 
communities to local resources is essential, This does not mean that we 
oppose any other developments. It means that we have another time 
dimension when we evaluate what should be going on in the North. 
Whatever surplus a corporate financial statement may show, to us it is 
still in the red if it represents an activity that destroys our future, the 
habitat of the North. 

This brings me to the next issue — power. I intend to say something 
more than the obvious, that Aboriginal People are in large measure 
powerless when it comes to having a real say in northem development, 
Let me start by pointing out that the perception of power is to some 
extent a question of where you stand. A labour union representative may 
well feel he or she is in an adversarial position to the representatives of 
the shareholders. These representatives may well feel that they are 
adversaries of governments who tax them or make their companies 
conform to environmental and workplace-safety standards. So our 
society is in large measure structured around opposing forces, and the 
power the various parties feel is a reflection of the success each 
perceives they have achieved in their dealings with others. To some 
small extent, representatives of the Aboriginal communities have been 
invited to become one of the actors in these negotiations between 
representatives of business, labour and government. 

However, there is a major problem here. Aboriginal People rarely 
feel that we are one party among a number of other parties. Instead, we 
often are made to feel that we are the only party on one side in the 
negotiations, up against all the other parties. We perceive a symbiotic 
relationship among business, labour, and government; these parties may 
have disagreements in some areas, but are united in a number of key 
issues against Aboriginal People. I am here referring to the basic 
Philosophy behind activities in the North, directed by non-Aboriginal 
People. Environmental consequences are seen as manageable, 
developments as inherently good, and a belief that the future will take 
care of itself if we just clean up our act. There is, from an Aboriginal 
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perspective, a kind of tunnel vision here, where the full and true 
consequences of what is taking place are not considered. 

Let me give you an example conceming my own community of 
Sagkeeng (Fort Alexander), In 1926, when Pine Falls came into being 
in what was then the northem frontier from the Winnipeg horizon, 
company representatives came in and covered a table with one-dollar 
bills. In cohort with the Federal Government, they convinced the 
community that it had better accept what was on the table in exchange 
for the land that was to become Pine Falls. This was, of course, the first 
step in the destruction of the natural environment around Sagkeeng. 
Today, the forests are no longer forests, but woodlots, The Winnipeg 
River is a mess and riverbank erosion, helped by the power dams along 
the Winnipeg River, causes the remains of long-buried people to topple 
down and become exposed at low water. 

This destruction of the environment has also, to a significant degree, 
been paralleled by friction among the people in Sagkeeng — those who 
by and large have been the victims of progress, and non-Aboriginal 
People who through wage labour have been able to draw some benefit 
from what has taken place. White power has also manifested itself in the 
fact that governmental offices, including the Indian Agent (for a long 
time), the hospital, stores, and the Liquor Commission outlet, are all 
located outside Sagkeeng. 

‘The point of all this is not to provide just another litany about our 
suffering. What is important for me to point out is that as far as our 
perceptions go, what is called resource development is not something 
that is separate from the rest of our history of interaction with 
non-Natives, In fact, we may well argue that the history of Aboriginal 
misery during this century has as one of its themes: "How the expanding 
frontiers of non-Native natural-resource exploitation has shunted us 
aside, impoverished us, led to land loss, and to the destruction of our 
environment", 

This is not 1926, but 1990, Surely many things have changed. There 
are now thousands and thousands of our people in Manitoba who are 
unemployed, and the social ills in evidence in our communities are well 
known to you all. The things that should help us out of this impasse 
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don’t work if employment programs, such as the one involving the 
Limestone Dam Project, fail. If they were successful, they would at least 
help our people derive some temporary benefits. But they stumble, both 
because of what we perceive as a non-conducive framework (where the 
unions play their part) and the aggression and hostility toward our 
people, often experienced in mixed company. There is, to my mind, a 
partly invisible dealer here, offering our people a bad hand. 

‘The experience from way back in time at Sagkeeng, with regard to 
employment opportunities, is in large measure repeated today in other 
parts of Manitoba, But surely one can no longer get our people to give 
up their land for a table full of one-dollar bills. No, at least the tables 
are now considerably larger, but the problem is the same. We are, as 
Aboriginal People, up against a non-Aboriginal world where the issue 
is still seen as how to buy Native compliance for large-scale 
developments and a reduced cost base. When the government argues that 
all agreements with Native Peoples must contain the extinguishment of 
any aboriginal caveat in the areas ceded, the government, as the 
representative of economic interests, is just interested in a modern 
version of the Land Treaties, and to its mind, better treaties. Of course, 
Aboriginal People should be compensated for their losses, but the point 
is that we are confronted with an adversary. The stance on the part of 
non-Aboriginal society is not to involve our People in the future of the 
North, but to clean out the Aboriginal interest, confine it to some 
well-defined places, and then go ahead as it sees fit. And more often 
than not, in 1871, in 1926, as well as today, we are compelled to take 
what we can get. 

Even in areas where many interest groups should grant us some 
competency, we are excluded. In my view, Aboriginal People and 
sustainable development are just about one and the same. By sustainable 
development I mean life-styles that are truly sustainable. But when the 
Sustainable Development Institute was established in this province, 
where on the Board or otherwise in the Institute’s operation do we see 
anyone that has the experience of being close to the land the way 
Aboriginal People have been? I am certain nowhere. 
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I have tried to show here how we as Aboriginal People envisage 
some of the things presently going on in northern Manitoba. And this 
brings me to the double bind I mentioned in the beginning. We have a 
feeling that we are doomed if we do and damned if we don't participate 
in large-scale projects, and in corporate big-league activities. In large 
measure we feel that we are up against a pretty monolithic 
non-Aboriginal society. But from an Aboriginal perspective, we want to 
see developments in the North that combine gainful activities with non- 
destruction of the environment. Some of these activities should be vastly 
expanded resource extraction with respect to regenerating sources, where 
these sources have to be intensively and carefully managed. But to just 
wish these things is not enough. Development issues are also people 
issues, Development has consequences for the environment as well as 
for people. 

Instead of wishing for good results, and carrying on with the kind 
of adversarial positions that we have so far encountered, which has led 
to the shunting aside of Aboriginal People, we simply have to arrive at 
a situation where Aboriginal People play a prominent part in the actual 
decision-making process. Instead of decisions being made about 
Aboriginal People as part of resource-development decision packages, 
Aboriginal People should be actively involved in all aspects and phases 
of the various processes. The vehicle through which we arrive at this 
integration must be through Aboriginal People as owners with equity in 
the resource-development activities. We must participate more directly 
in decision-making, since it is only through this kind of process that I 
believe Aboriginal People can get out of an impossible double bind. So 
what I am looking for is a reformulation of relationships in the North, 
with Aboriginal People playing an integral part. Instead of an adversarial 
situation where the Aboriginal People lose out, we must be real partners 
in what goes on. Our stake will not only be what we are able to put in 
today, but also the fate of future generations. 

If this new relationship is to ever work, we will have to agree upon 
the ground rules about the kinds of development we all wish to see, and 
how these are to be implemented, The situation is untenable where an 
Aboriginal opinion is accepted only as long as it conforms to what other 
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patties have already defined as their position. If the Aboriginal interest 
can shift the focus of the corporate interest in the North towards the 
long term, secure a recognition that development issues are people 
issues as much as anything else, and also ensure that it is recognized as 
expressive of a people with a special relationship to the North, I believe 
at least we have made a start. 
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Pursuing Aboriginal Land Rights 


P.L.A.H. Chartrand’ 
Department of Native Studies 
University of Mantitoba 


INTRODUCTION 


Are Aboriginal land rights incompatible with northern development? 
I think not, The pursuit of Aboriginal land rights involves an attempt by 
the Aboriginal Peoples to join Canada. The place that is made for the 
pursuit of aboriginal land rights in any vision of northern development 
depicts the view that is held regarding the place of Aboriginal People in 
Canadian society today. 

In this brief presentation I shall attempt to describe the nature of the 
legal basis for aboriginal land claims, I shall refer to some of the carly 
notions that have helped to confuse understanding of land rights, and I 
shall argue that northem planners have a role to play in secking a 
comprehensive and principled approach to the resolution of land rights. 
Such an approach is necessary because the pursuit of aboriginal land 
rights is the means by which Aboriginal Peoples seek to open the door 
for entry into Canadian society. 





‘Paul L.A.H. Chartrand, B.A., LL.B (Hons.), LL.M., a Métis, teaches native law in 
the Department of Native Studies at the University of Manitoba. He has published articles, 
mostly in the field of law, and is the author of Manitoba's Métis Settlement Scheme of 
1870, University of Saskatchewan Native Law Centre, 1991, He is advisor to Aboriginal 
‘organizations and governmental agencies in the areas of law and policy. 
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THE LEGACY OF THOUGHT INHERITED BY CONTEMPORARY NORTHERN 
PLANNERS 


It is very easy for non-Aboriginal planners of northern development 
to forget about the existence of the interests of aboriginal inhabitants of 
northern lands. One should not too easily ascribe personal blame to the 
individual planners for that. We are all culture-bound, and there is a 
Jong-standing Canadian perspective that Aboriginal People are in fact a 
Part of the land and are to be treated, as the land is, as an aspect of 
commercial ventures. Let me cite just one expression of this perspective. 
In RV, Syliboy, decided in 1929, a court in Nova Scotia declared: 


A civilized nation first discovering a country of uncivilized 
people or savages held such country as its own until such time 
as by treaty it was transferred to some other civilized nation, 
The savages’ rights of sovereignty even (sic) of ownership were 
never recognized. Nova Scotia had passed to Great Britain not 
by gift or purchase from or even by conquest of the Indians but 
by treaty with France, which had acquired it by priority of 
discovery and ancient possession; and the Indians passed with 
it (emphasis added). 


This perspective has infested American thought also, but academic 
opinion there has for long denounced its odious nature. Felix Cohen, the 
pre-eminent analyst of "American Indian law" called it the "menagerie 
theory": 


the theory that Indians are less than human and that their 
relation to their lands is not the human relation of ownership 
but rather something similar to the relation that animals bear to 
the areas in which they may be temporarily confined.? 





In language which bears striking relevance to the contemporary 
Canadian Jand-claims situation, Cohen explained: 


+» other subtler sources of the "menagerie" theory of Indian 
Teservations which are seldom set forth in legal briefs but exert 
a deep influence on public administration. One of the most 
insidious of these is the doctrine that the only good Indian is a 
dead Indian, whence it follows, by frontier logic, that the only 
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good Indian title is one that has been extinguished, through 
transfer to a white man or a white man’s government.? 


Canadian civilization has lagged behind in unshackling itself of its 
unsavoury heritage. As recently as 1970 Chief Justice Davey of the 
British Columbia Court of Appeal confidently declared in court that: 


.the Indians on the mainland of British Columbia...were 
undoubtedly at the time of settlement a very primitive people 
with few of the institutions of civilized society, and none at all 

of our notions of private property... I see no evidence to justify 

a conclusion that the aboriginal rights claimed by the successors 

of these primitive people are of a kind that it should be assumed 

the Crown recognized them when it acquired the mainland of 

British Columbia by occupation,* 

This extreme view was expressly rejected in the Supreme Court of 
Canada in 1973 by Mr. Justice Hall.’ This unhealthy perspective, it is 
to be hoped, has been finally consigned to the dust bin of history by the 
recognition and affirmation, in the Constitution Act of 1982, of the 
aboriginal and treaty rights of the Aboriginal Peoples of Canada.* 


‘THE BASIS OF ABORIGINAL TITLE REQUIRES A JUST POLITICAL RESOLUTION 
OF OUTSTANDING CLAIMS. 


‘The nature and scope of the rights that are protected by Section 35 
have yet to be elaborated by the courts, but one of the aboriginal rights, 
that of aboriginal title to the land, has been expressly recognized by 
Canadian law,’ and it is this particular legal right that has been the 
basis for the settlement of aboriginal land claims. 

Aboriginal title is based on occupancy or possession of land. So, in 
legal terms, aboriginal title is a possessory right while other interests in 
land in the Canadian system generally derive from a source of Crown 
grant. The possession upon which aboriginal title is based, however, 
derives from property relations which did not form part of the Anglo- 
Canadian legal system, It is the possession of aboriginal societies, and 
this possession reaches back in time prior to the imposition of the 
Anglo-Canadian legal system. 
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The nature of aboriginal title has not yet been fully elaborated, and 
some early pronouncements based on notions of the menagerie theory 
discussed above have led to particular misunderstandings. Such 
uncertainty in the law, incidentally, is typical of the law as it pertains to 
Aboriginal People and reflects their general lack of access to the legal 
system, Whereas the commercial lawyer may have many precedents to 
guide their work, the analyst of ‘Native law’ is usually left to search for 
principle in the absence of specific case law. I return now to an example 
of the type of analysis that has led to misunderstanding. Sir Henry 
Maine stated: 


Occupancy is the advisedly taking possession of that which at 
the moment is the property of no man, with the view of 
acquiring property in it for yourself. The objects which Roman 
lawyers called res nullius — things which do not or have never 
had an owner — can only be ascertained by naming them - e.g. 
animals, fish, and lands newly discovered or never before 
cultivated (emphasis added).* 


This aspect of what Cohen called the menagerie theory has led to 
troubled waters in the recent development of case law pertaining to 
aboriginal title in Australia.” If land was occupied by Aboriginal People 
whom the Christian conquerors regarded as inferior to themselves, the 
lands were considered "terra nullius" — lands not occupied by anybody 
that mattered in law. Professor Smith has succinctly explained that the 
basis for aboriginal title lies in property relations common to all 
societies.'® 

A situation giving rise to a legal recognition of Aboriginal title 
arises when a servient society's property relations become incorporated 
into a dominant legal system, as occurred in the European domination 
of places such as Canada, the United States, New Zealand and Australia. 
The function or value of the legal recognition of the possessory interest 
in lands occupied by the aboriginal societies is that it gives these 
servient societies a legal interest within the property institutions of the 
dominant system. This legal interest provides a basis either for 
compensation or for a political settlement. The aboriginal title is 
recognized and purchased or traded for interests that are recognized 
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within the dominant society's property institutions. It is because 
aboriginal title is based on an institution of property, not fully 
incorporated into the dominant legal system, that the courts alone cannot 
adequately deal with it, and extra-judicial settlements are necessary. The 
possessory relations of the servient society can not be adequately 
described in terms that have been coined in law to describe the esoteric 
property relations of Anglo-Canadian property institutions. Recent 
supreme court pronouncements respecting the nature of aboriginal title 
conform with the view elaborated by Professor Smith."! 

In Guerin’s case, Chief Justice Dickson admitted the inability of the 
courts to characterize aboriginal title in terms of incidents of property 
of Anglo-Canadian law: 


‘The nature of the Indians interest is therefore best characterized 

by its general inalienability, coupled with the fact that the 

Crown is under an obligation to deal with the land on the 

Indians’ behalf when the interest is surrendered. Any description 

of Indian title which goes beyond these two features is both 

unnecessary and potentially misleading.'? 

While dealing with the legal consequences of the recognition of 
aboriginal title, the courts have been elaborating positive obligations of 
the government to deal with the aboriginal interest. Section 35 of the 
Constitution Act, 1982 has entrenched those obligations, and has 
formally opened the door for a redefinition of the broader political 
relations between aboriginal societies and the dominant society in 
Canada, It is thus through the process of land-claims negotiations based 
on the legal recognition of aboriginal title that Aboriginal People have 
been seeking entrance into a just and meaningful place in Canadian 
society. This proposition is one that has received wide recognition, but 
unfortunately, little government response. All Canadians, including 
business leaders and northem-development planners, have a moral 
obligation to promote the pursuit of aboriginal rights, This point was 
stressed by John Ciaccia in 1977, speaking at a conference of the 
Canadian Petroleum Law Foundation: 
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Because of the issues involved in native claims, the business 
community should take a more active role in their settlement. 
You cannot hope to leave the settlement of native claims in the 
hands of the bureaucracy and expect an early settlement 
acceptable to all sides. 
When you are discussing native claims, you are dealing with 
a wide spectrum of issues encompassing the cultural rights of 
a minority and the economic benefits which should be provided 
to a disadvantaged minority. You cannot avoid becoming 
involved in a discussion of the impact of our society on the 
natives and the effects on them, for example, of our 
administration of justice. You must seek out methods to ensure 
the participation of a people in the government process. You are 
called upon to find ways and means of assuring that a group 
with a different cultural background can thrive and flourish in 
our society.!? 





‘That is what is involved in the pursuit of aboriginal land rights in the 
context of northern development, Developers themselves have to get 
involved. I would add, however, that, in addition to the points made by 
Mr. Ciaccia, it is important also to recognize that the claims of 
Aboriginal People are not only the claims of minority groups. The 
former are grounded in history, law, and policy, and are now expressly 
entrenched in the Constitution as obligations of the highest order. The 
Federal Government’s own claims policy has expressed the view that the 
pursuit of aboriginal land rights ought to be a way to open the door for 
Aboriginal people to participate more fairly in Canadian life: 

Claims settlements have thus provided an opportunity for 

government and claimants to redefine the most fundamental 

aspects of their relationship by a process of negotiation.'* 


The problem, in areas such as northem Manitoba where treaties have 
already been signed, is that there is no such mechanism available for 
redefining the most fundamental aspects of the relationships between 
Canada and Aboriginal Peoples. This is not to say that the 
comprehensive claims process is particularly enlightened. The point is 
that in those areas where people have been dispossessed and 
marginalized by treaty promises that have not been kept, there is no 
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mechanism or policy in place that is based upon the recognition of the 
rights of peoples derived from the historic occupation of their homeland. 
The present policy for treaty areas is called a specific claims policy and 
contains none of the expression of lofty ideals to be found in the 
comprehensive claims policy. These specific claims are dealt with 
narrowly on the basis of analyses respecting the ambit of legal 
obligation, A redefinition of the proper relation between Aboriginal 
Peoples and Canada must be based upon a recognition of the rights 
derived from historic occupation of a homeland. The principles 
applicable to situations and peoples, where no treaties have been entered 
into, must apply equally to those where treaties have been signed. 

It is to be hoped that northern planners will recognize the justice of 
a principled approach to the pursuit of aboriginal land rights and will do 
their fair share in arriving at the kind of accommodations that will make 
the recent guarantees of aboriginal and treaty rights in the Constitution 
mean more than high-sounding rhetoric, There is enough irony already, 
in the context of hydro-electric development, in promises meant, "to 
endure for so long as the waters flow". 


NOTES 
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at 38) 
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Canada Act 1982, (U.K.) 19782, c.11 which came into force on 
April 17, 1982] 
(Calder, A.G.B.C. [1973] $.CR. 313] 


(Maine, Sir Henry Summer. Ancient Law: Its Connection with the 
Early History of Society, and its Relation to Modern Ideas. New 
edition; ed. Sir Fredirick Pollock London. John Murray, 1930] 


[See, e.g. Kent McNeil, Common Law Aboriginal Title, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1989, pp. 290-297.] 


C. Smith, "The Concept of Native Title" (1974) 66 Canadian Bar 
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. [It should be noted that no circumstances giving rise to Aboriginal 


title arise where a dominant society does not seck to incorporate the 
servient institutions into its own.] 


. [Guerin (1984) 2 S.C.R. at 382] 


Uohn Ciaccia, "The settlement of Native Claims" (1977) 15 Alta.L. 
Rev - 556,; at 561. Ciaccia is now the Minister for Native Affairs 
of Quebec] 


. (Canada: Comprehensive Land Claims Policy. Dept. of Northern 


Affairs Canada, Ottawa. 1987 p.6] 











Native Land Use in the North 
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Department of Zoology 
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SOUTHERN PERSPECTIVES ON NATIVE LAND USE 


I first started visiting the Canadian “bush” in my youth during the 
1950s. My family would plan its summer vacation by ordering the most 
recent road map of northwestern Ontario and looking for the dotted 
lines. These lines indicated roads under construction which would lead 
Us to the "untouched wilderness", trophy-sized fish, and all too often a 
traffic jam of American campers and Winnebegos, Like most other non- 
Natives, it never occurred to us that we were invading someone else's 
home. 

For too long a time the North has been portrayed by tourist 
Promoters as a wilderness playground for fly-in fishermen, hunters and 
adventurers. This wilderness is also sought by southern interest groups 
for a variety of other exploitive purposes including hydro developments, 





‘Rick Riewe is a Professor of Zoology at the University of Manitoba. Since 1970 Dr. 
Riowe bas worked in the North with Native Peoples where he has studied their land use, 
hunting strategies, wildlife ecology, winter survival, native clothing, and the impacts of 
northern developments upon the people and the land. His research interests have carried 
hhim across the Northwest Territories as well as Greenland, Alaska, and Siberia. He is 
currently on leave at the Canadian Circumpolar Institute, University of Alberta, where he 
is coordinating the Environmen/Economy section of the Arctic Environmental Strategy 
for the Green Plan 
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forestry operations, mining and petroleum developments, wildlife 
sanctuaries, parks, military installations, scientific research stations, sea 
ports, pipelines, and airstrips. Rarely in the past have these southern 
groups considered the Natives who were living in the wilderness. 

T have little work experience in northern Manitoba, but during the 
past 20 years I have worked north of 60° latitude with the Inuit and 
Indians, primarily in the Northwest Territories. For this reason I will 
limit my discussion primarily to Nunavut ~ the Inuit territory of the 
central and eastem region of the Northwest Territories. 


INUIT LAND USE 


With a range extending from East Cape, Siberia to Scoresby Sound, 
Greenland, the Eskimoan peoples (which include the Inuit) have 
occupied the largest homeland of any cultural group in the world, In the 
1950s the Federal Government became concerned about the welfare of 
the Inuit in the Northwest Territories. Between 1958 and 1968, the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources began to 
examine the Inuit’s use of the land in a series of studies known as Area 
Economic Surveys (Lotz 1976). The aim of these surveys was to 
determine Native use of natural resources in the North, and to suggest 
ways they could make more effective use of these resources. 
Unfortunately, these reports paid little attention to the perceptions of the 
local people (Freeman 1976). Nonetheless, they provided a useful set of 
base-line data on the way Natives appeared to non-Natives. 

In 1973 the Supreme Court of Canada decided in the Calder case 
that the Federal Government had to settle Aboriginal land claims. In 
preparation for the impending court cases many northern Native groups 
began to document their land use (Asch 1976; Brice-Bennet et al 1977; 
Brody 1986; Committee for Original Peoples Entitlement 1977; Duerden 
nd.; Freeman 1976; The Dene Nation 1984). Only since the 1970s, 
when these first Native land-use studies were conducted, has the average 
southerner begun to realize that the North is actually the homeland of 
Native Peoples. 
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INUIT LAND USE IN NUNAVUT 


‘The Inuit in the Northwest Territories were the first in Canada to 
complete the documentation of their land use, The Inuit Tapirisat of 
Canada’s Inuit Land Use and Occupancy Project was conducted between 
1973 to 1976 under the direction of Milton Freeman (1976). Researchers 
went from door to door interviewing adults and asking them to map out 
their hunting, trapping and fishing areas, travel routes, camp sites, and 
burial sites. Approximately 85 percent of the adult Inuit in the 
Northwest Territories were interviewed during this study. The final 
product of this research was a set of three volumes published by the 
Department of Indian and Northern Affairs. Volume One presented the 
Invit view of their land use and occupancy. Volume Two consisted of 
Papers which supported the Inuit land use and portrayed the Inuit’s 
common viewpoint in regards to their values, attitudes, and sentiments 
towards the land. Volume Three consisted of an atlas of Inuit land use 
at a scale of 1:2,000,000. These volumes proved conclusively that the 
Inuit used and occupied roughly 3 million km? of land and sea in the 
Northwest Territories from time immemorial up to the present. The 
Freeman study set high standards for the other northern Native groups 
who later launched their comprehensive claims, 

By the late 1980s the Inuit were preparing to select the lands that 
they wished to retain after negotiating their comprehensive land claim 
with the Federal Government. Between 1985 and 1987 the Tungavik 
Federation of Nunavut expanded and updated the Freeman report 
through their Land Identification Project (Riewe 1988, 1992). This 
project produced the Nunavut Atlas which depicted the intensity of Inuit 
Jand use, travel routes, traplines, fishing sites, and use of the sea ice in 
the Nunavut region. Land use was divided into three classes: 1) High 
Intensity Areas used every year, 2) Medium Intensity Areas used within 
the last 20 to 30 years, but not used every year, and 3) Low Intensity 
‘Areas unused since the communities were established by the government 
in the 1950s and 1960s. These latter areas may not have been visited 
recently by the Inuit, but they are by no means forgotten. These old 
homelands, which are distant from the communities, are now often being 
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reoccupied and used by Inuit travelling on faster, more dependable 
snowmobiles. 

‘The Nunavut Atlas consisted of 59 1:500,000 map sheets reduced 
to approximately 1:1,000,000, each reproduced twice - one copy 
illustrating Inuit land-use information and the other, critical wildlife 
information. The Atlas also had 27 maps depicting the current hunting 
ranges of the 26 Nunavut communities, plus Holman Island (which has 
the option of accepting either TFN’s Nunavut claim or COPE’s claim), 

Nunavut is the homeland of about 14,000 Inuit who occupy roughly 
2.7 million km? of land and sea in the central and eastern Northwest 
Territories. The Inuit live in 26 widely scattered communities varying 
in size from Umingmaktok, with about 80 Inuit, up to Igaluit with 1470 
Inuit (Table 1), The average density of Inuit occupying the Nunavut 
region is approximately 0.005 Inuit/km? or 198.5 km? for every man, 
woman and child. It is interesting to note that often the smallest 
communities, such as Grise Fiord, Resolute Bay, and Umingmaktok, 
have the largest hunting territories per person, 

‘The Inuit in Nunavut have used and occupied roughly 1,780,000 
km? of land and 920,000 km? of sea. Fifty-six percent of the land is 
classified as High Intensity use areas, 24 percent as Medium Intensity, 
and only 20 percent as Low Intensity. Due to the low biological 
productivity of the arctic, hunters must cover vast areas in order to 
secure sufficient resources; therefore, virtually the entire region is 
utilized, Despite the great distances between communities, there is much 
overlap among their hunting ranges. In the High Intensity use areas, 25 
percent of the land is utilized by hunters from two to five communities, 
and 20 percent of the Medium Intensity use areas are hunted by two to 
four communities (Riewe 1988). 

‘What is most astounding to a southerner is the fact that these vast 
ranges are intimately known by the hunters. While travelling with Inuit 
hunters I have often been amazed at their detailed knowledge of the 
land. Prior to 1970, when the Inuit in Grise Fiord (the most northerly 
community in Canada) used dog teams, they would travel anywhere 
from a hundred to a few thousand kilometres on a single hunt which 
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Figure 1. Map of the communities within the Nunavut claim area of the 
Northwest Territories. 
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Table 1, Hunting territories of Nunavut communities 




























































































‘Community Inuit Hunting ‘Area/person 

Population | Territory km? (km? 
Arctic Bay 450 159,800 355 
Arviat 1230 113,800 92 
Baker Lake 850 159,700 187 
Broughton Island 360 82,200 28 
Cambridge Bay 610 205,000 336 
Cape Dorset 740 83,100 12 
Chesterfield 230 42,600 185 
Clyde River 430 97,000 226 
Coppermine 750 193,100 257 
Coral Harbour 400 100,600 251 
Gjoa Haven 500 148,400 297 
Grise Fiord 100 98,000 980 
Hall Beach 340 99,400 292 
Holman Island 280 132,200 472 
Igloolik 710 140,300 198 
Tgaluit 1470 101,200 9 
Lake Harbour 230 78,900 343 
Pangnirtung 970 105,700 109 
Pelly Bay 240 61,800 257 
Pond Inlet 660 96,200 145 
Rankin Inlet 850 35,500 2 
Repulse Bay 340 79,700 234 
Resolute Bay 150 166,500 1110 
Sanikiluag 370 33,000 89 
Spence Bay 400 94,700 237 
Umingmaktok 80 105,400 1317 
Whale Cove 170 84,000 494 
‘Average Territory Size 107,337 km? 
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may have lasted a week to a month (Bruemmer 1969; Riewe 1977, 
1991). In the late 1960s the Grise Fiord hunters adopted a wage 
economy, as did Inuit throughout much of the North (Usher 1972; Pelto 
1973; Riewe 1981), and switched from dog teams to snowmobiles. 
Despite the wage economy, they were still completely dependent upon 
the hunt to obtain meat. Snowmobiles shortened travelling time on the 
hunt, reducing a three-month dog-team trip to only two or three weeks; 
many hunts became weekend events. This reduced the hunters’ time on 
the land, but it did not diminish their knowledge of the landscape, When 
dogs were used, the hunters often benefitted from their animals’ sixth 
sense concerning dangerous ice, and ability to travel home in raging 
blizzards, In order to survive, a hunter on a snowmobile had to quickly 
develop even greater skills to avoid treacherous ice, white-outs, and 
storms. 

In February 1986 I was caught in a typical Keewatin blizzard 80 
kilometres out of Arviat — winds whistling at 40 to 60 knvhour, 
temperature plunging to -45°C, and visibility down to 5 metres. The 
hunters with whom I was travelling became momentarily disoriented, 
One man spotted a rock the size of a football sticking out of a snow 
drift. He immediately stopped his snowmobile and signalled the other 
hunters to come and look at the rock, After closely scrutinizing the 
small rock for 10 minutes, one of the hunters quietly announced that he 
had seen that rock two years ago while hunting caribou in the summer. 
He said we were only 11 kilometres southeast of the cabin which was 
our destination. The men then began working their way across the 
featureless (as far as I was concerned) landscape, navigating by the 
snow drifts and wind, In 20 minutes we were at the cabin, which was 
virtually invisible to me until we approached within 5 metres of the 
door, 

Intimate knowledge of the land is by no means limited to the Inuit, 
and is characteristic of all hunting cultures (Service 1966; Shepard 
1973). Hunters are taught from infancy to be acute observers of their 
environment, to listen attentively, and to learn from their elders. The 
stories of senior hunters are filled with ecological richness, only recently 
beginning to be appreciated by scientists (Freeman and Carbyn 1984), 
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Some people have likened these vast hunting lands to the hunters’ "back 
yards", but it would be more appropriate to equate them to their "living 
rooms" or "kitchens", because these hunting lands are as intimately 
known to the Natives as are living rooms or kitchens to a southern 
urbanite, 


INDIAN LAND USE IN NORTHERN MANITOBA 


Manitoba covers about 640,000 km’, with the "North" (which covers 
everything north of agro-Manitoba) comprising approximately 512,000 
km’. This is less than one-fifth the area of Nunavut. Back in 1976 this 
northland was inhabited by roughly 27,600 Indians residing in about 45 
communities (Energy, Mines and Resources Canada 1981). The average 
density of Indians in northem Manitoba was therefore about 0.054 
Indians/km? or 18.5 km’/Indian, In other words, Manitoba's North had 
a Native population density more than ten times that of Nunavut. Since 
1976 the Indian population in Manitoba has continued to grow. 

Northern Manitoba Indian bands have recently begun to document 
their land use. The community of South Indian Lake has just completed 
a study of their extensive land use (Hrenchuk 1991). The Manitoba 
Keewatinowi Okimakanak Inc. has recently begun a study of the Fox 
Lake Band, and the Waterhen Band has also begun a mapping project. 
Many of the northern Manitoban bands are likewise intending to conduct 
their own land-use studies. As these projects are completed, we are 
beginning to see the same relationships between the people and their 
land in Manitoba as we have seen north of 60° latitude, What is true in 
the Nunavut region, with its thinly scattered population, is most certainly 
true in northem Manitoba with its much denser population. Northern 
Manitoba is intimately known and intensively and extensively used by 
its inhabitants. It is the “living room and the kitchen" of the Ojibwa, 
Cree and Chipewyan. It is not merely a wilderness playground or a 
cornucopia of resources for the southern developer. 
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Top: Commercial fisherman delivering his catch 
Bottom: Commercial fishing fleet at Hecla Island, Manitoba 











People and Land in Manitoba: Relationships 
Illustrated Symbolically in Clothing 


Jill Oakes® 
Department of Clothing and Textiles 
University of Alberta 


In the past, women used needles, sinew, and skins to depict the 
significance of respecting and understanding their environment. Today, 
modem fabrics are used as a substitute; however, the importance of an 
intimate relationship between people and land continues to be the 
primary message communicated in native clothing. Seamstresses 
carefully select colours, shapes, silhouettes, materials, and construction 
Procedures in order to illustrate the interrelationship between people and 
the land, water, air, animals, seasons, and spirits. The purpose of this 
Paper is to summarize the subtle, yet powerful, meanings held within the 
Indian, Métis, Settler, and Inuit clothing used by Native Manitobans, 
Traditionally, bison robes, and other clothing were stained, painted, 
or dyed with a variety of natural pigments. Colours symbolized parts of 
the universe, Today, colours are still extremely important in Native 








‘sill Oakes, Ph.D, P.HEc., has studied clothing used by indigenous peoples in 
Greenland, Canada, Alaska, and the Far East of the Soviet Union, She has coordinated 
living exhibitions of contemporary skin clothing in major centres in northern and southern 
Canada, and Alaska. A recent exibition of bird skin clothing curated by Jill Oakes is 
travelling to major museums across Canada. In addition, Dr. Oakes has published over 
forty articles and given over a hundred oral presentations on clothing used by indigenous 
circumpolar people. She is currently an Assistant Professor in the Department of Clothing 
‘and Textiles at the University of Alberta 
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clothing (M. Thomas, personal communications, May 1990). Red, 
yellow, and blue are most commonly used by some groups, green and 
brown are preferred by others. The symbolic meaning of colours varies 
from one group to the next. Red usually symbolizes wars or life. Yellow 
represents the sun or daylight. Light blue refers to water and dark blue 
represents the earth or wildlife. The symbolic meaning of colours may 
vary regionally; however, they are always used to represent different 
forms of the natural environment, 

In northern Manitoba, a small population of Inuit continue to use 
caribou and seal skin clothing which directly represents their connection 
with the land, The water-proof stitches, hand scraped skins, and 
ingenious design features are needed in clothing used during the harsh 
arctic winters, Most parts of the animals are used. The meat is eaten, 
some bones are used for tools, and the skin is used for clothing. Hunters 
dress in beautifully constructed clothing in order to show their respect 
to the wildlife. Traditionally, clothing provided protection from spirits 
through decoration with amulets made from pieces of skin, teeth, and 
bones. Today, hunters continue to require skin clothing for protection 
against the weather, 

The importance of clothing is well known to individuals who use 
dress to manipulate the impressions of their superiors and clients, 
Dressing for success has become a required skill in the business world. 
Dressing is equally significant to hunters and trappers in northern 
Manitoba. Mr. George Cotter, wildlife photographer and retired trapper, 
used a moose hide ensemble to illustrate this point. 


T had invited Sally to go snowshoeing. Later she told me that 
she was astounded when she opened the door and saw me 
standing on the steps dressed entirely in smoked moose hide 
clothing (Cotter, personal communications, 1989). 


The coat was made at Split Lake in the early 1930s. It has four 
brass buttons carrying the Hudson's Bay Company emblem and motto, 
Pro pelle Cutem. The sleeves and yoke are decorated with a colourful 
array of silk thread satin stitch, Fringes that edge the yoke and sleeves 
help shed water off the coat during wet periods. The moccasins were 
made by a young woman from Cumberland House who wanted to date 
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George. The vamp is embroidered with silk thread. Breeches, gauntlets, 
and "Putty" (a thin strip of felt wrapped around the lower leg before the 
moccasins were slipped on) were worn with the coat and moccasins. 
Moose hide jackets, moccasins, and gauntlets are still an important part 
of Native culture in Manitoba. 

Clothing is an integral part of Native and northemer’s lifestyle. 
Materials, designs, and decorative features are linked closely with the 
available natural resources. Native clothing provides a symbol of group 
identity and group affiliation as well as protection from the elements. 
The ability to read the messages sewn into Native clothing provides an 
enlightening, optimistic perspective on the intimate relationship between 
land and people. 


We must all see ourselves as part of the earth, 

Not as an enemy from the outside who tries to impose his will on it. 

We who know the meaning of the pipe 

Know that by being a living part of the earth 

We cannot harm any part of her without harming ourselves. 
(Anonymous) 
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Inuit model Agatha Komaksuitiksuk at the People and Land in 
Northern Manitoba fashion show, Winnipeg 
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NORTHERN RESOURCE EXTRACTION 








































































































Smelter stack in Flin Flon, Manitoba 











Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting in Northern 
Manitoba 


Alastair Walker’ 
Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting Co., Ltd. 


Tam pleased to have the opportunity to participate in this conference 
and to talk to you about mining in the North, particularly from my 
company’s viewpoint. For those of you who know little about Hudson 
Bay Mining and Smelting (HBMS), I think it may be helpful to provide 
a few vital statistics to give you a perspective on the company. We are 
not, by the way, associated with the Hudson's Bay Company, as many 
people assume. 

HBMS started producing copper and zinc in Flin Flon in 1930, Our 
Current capacity is about 200 tons of copper and 250 tons of zinc per 
day. We produce gold, silver, and cadmium as our principle by-products, 
Annual gold production is about 70,000 ounces, and silver production 
is about 1.2 million ounces. We are currently operating one open pit and 








‘A, Alastair Walker was born and educated in Scotland and graduated from the 
University of Glasgow in 1963 with a B.Sc. in Geology. After some four years in the oil 
exploration industry in Europe, Africa and the Middle East, Mr. Walker entered the 
‘mining industry in Central Aftica working as a mine geologist in both open pit and 
‘underground operations. He joined Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting in Canada in 1974 
and directed exploration projects in Mexico and British Columbia before moving to 
Manitoba in 1979. Since that time he has been closely involved with Hudson Bay's 
exploration and geological operations as Vice-President of Exploration. As part of his 
duties he has been responsible for the company’s initiatives with Native groups in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, Recently, in May 1991, Mr. Walker moved to London, 
England to take up the position of Consulting Geologist with Minorco Services (UK) Ltd. 
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seven underground mines in the Flin Flon, Snow Lake, and Leaf Rapids 
area; we operate a copper smelter and a zinc refinery at Flin Flon and 
employ over 2,400 people. As well as treating concentrates from our 
own mines, we also buy concentrates from time to time from mining 
operations in other parts of Canada. We are one of the largest private- 
sector employers in the Province of Manitoba, on both a current and 
historical basis. 

The origins of HBMS's operations go back to the early 1900s when 
prospectors discovered the existence of a vast greenstone belt stretching 
from Snow Lake to Flin Flon and into northern Saskatchewan. This belt 
contained numerous deposits of polymetallic ore, rich in zinc and 
copper, and containing modest but important amounts of silver and gold. 
These reserves, coupled with a large smelter complex completed in 1930 
at Flin Flon and a major hydro-electric development built at Island Falls 
on the Churchill River, became the basis of the HBMS business. 
Although the ore bodies were not extraordinarily rich, they were 
extensive, particularly the Flin Flon ore body, and over the years 
exploration continued and new mines were brought into production as 
old mines were exhausted. Since 1930, we have developed more than 20 
separate mines and there remains a vast potential still untapped. These 
mines in tum feed the Flin Flon metallurgical complex which has 
operated 24 hours a day, 365 days a year, with only two short 
interruptions since it was commissioned in 1930. 

When it was first constructed, this complex was among the largest 
industrial facilities in the world; so large, in fact, that HBMS also built 
the first major hydro-electric dam in the North just to power it. Based 
on these three comerstones ~ ore reserves, abundant hydro power, and 
massive economies of scale in smelting and refining - HBMS prospered 
and in the process built a business, created a city, and opened an entire 
region to development. Until the mid 1970s, it seemed that things were 
going pretty much our way. Exploration kept pace with the need for ore. 
Living together as a community gave us labour relations that were the 
envy of our competitors. World metal prices were relatively stable. The 
markets supplied our ever-growing needs for capital, and the future 
looked secure. 
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In the decade that followed, however, things began to change. A 
world-wide economic slowdown, coupled with an oversupply of metals, 
forced copper prices to levels lower than during the great depression of 
the 1930s. Cost of production, particularly energy, skyrocketed and 
HBMS, like many other companies and individuals, began to confront 
the environmental impact and costs of its operations. By the early 1980s 
the mining industry in Canada and world wide was in desperate trouble. 
A number of our competitors did not survive and we ourselves went 
through a difficult period of adjustment, No small part of the credit for 
our survival goes to our employees and their unions. Throughout those 
hard years, HBMS did not lay off a single hourly worker and the 
employees responded, helping HBMS improve productivity by 70%. On 
the company’s side, no dividends were paid to shareholders in these 
years. Of the over $2 billion generated in revenue by HBMS during the 
1982-87 period, the overwhelming majority was returned to the 
Manitoba/Saskatchewan community through wages, taxes and supplies! 

As much as I would like to believe that all of this cooperation and 
support was a reflection of a history of enlightened management on the 
part of HBMS, the reality is that there was more to it than that. The 
workers, the suppliers, everyone in the region were fighting not just to 
hold onto jobs or business — they were fighting to save their 
communities. This crisis helped to drive home to everyone, including 
HBMS, that our operations were so large and so interwoven with the 
life of the community that if we failed, we could very well bring the 
economy of the entire region down with us, 

At first blush this may seem to reflect an inflated notion of our own 
importance, but when you stop to consider that HBMS is among the ten 
largest private corporations in Manitoba, contributes over $200 million 
a year to the provincial economy, of which over $110 million is income 
for Manitobans, and directly or indirectly supports the economic base of 
over 15,000 northern Manitobans, you begin to appreciate that our 
operations are indeed the lifeblood for a large part of the northwestern 
portion of the province. 

In a way, we are hostages of our own success. For 60 years HBMS 
has been the flywheel that has both driven and stabilized economic 
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development in northwestern Manitoba. If all we faced were economic 
obligations, we would probably continue nursing the best out of our 
facilities for many years to come. But all of us in the industrial world 
have come to realize that economic progress at the cost of degrading the 
environment is not progress at all. This is not a realization that has 
come easily or quickly, but it is one that is now shared by almost every 
Canadian. 

As a result of this, HBMS and the mining industry are at a major 
crisis point in their history. HBMS in particular must undertake massive 
new investments to upgrade its operations to modern environmental 
standards, either that or wind down one of the largest industrial 
operations in the province, The third altemative, continuing as in the 
past, is not acceptable to anyone any longer. HBMS also clearly 
recognizes that by virtue of the scale of its operations, it has created a 
situation where whole communities and entire regions depend on the 
company for survival. Closing down is no more acceptable than 
continuing as is. The only choice is modernization. Sounds easy! It’s 
not. 

The problem is that metallurgical plants, especially plants that were 
built 60 years ago, are not an inherently clean business. As well, the 
huge scale of operations inevitably has a major cumulative impact on 
the environment, no matter how careful or well intentioned. Added to 
this the number and complexity of processes that turn raw ore into 
refined metal, each of which has its own potentially adverse 
environmental impact, one can begin to appreciate the magnitude of the 
problem and why it took almost five years to find the answer. The 
solution, or more properly the solutions, will involve introducing several 
new technologies as well as major changes to a host of basic operations. 

The present zinc concentrate-roasting and calcine-leaching processes 
will be replaced with zinc pressure-leaching technology. This 
methodology has recently been developed here in western Canada with 
the active support of HBMS. It will effectively eliminate sulphur dioxide 
and particulate emission on the zinc-processing side and will reduce 
overall sulphur dioxide emission at the facility by 25 percent. The 
present copper smelter will have several steps in the process replaced by 
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the Noranda continuous-converter technology, also Canadian developed. 
This will reduce the discharge of carbon particulates from the exhaust 
stacks by at least 50 percent. Energy consumption within the smelter and 
leaching plants will be reduced by 50 percent, and with a concurrent 
move to electrification, coal consumption will be reduced from 60,000 
tonnes to 6,000 tonnes per year. As well, heavy-oil consumption will be 
reduced from 60 million litres a year to 11 million litres. The net effect 
of all this will be to reduce the production of carbon dioxide and other 
greenhouse gases by over 300,000 tonnes a year. 

Within the metallurgical complex, the plant areas having the most 
unattractive working conditions will be entirely replaced, providing a 
substantial and much needed improvement in workplace health and 
safety conditions, Finally, the current inability to completely collect the 
process gas for discharge through the main exhaust stacks will be 
corrected in the modernized plant and the reduced volume of gases from 
the new processes, combined with a new collection system, will 
dramatically reduce any future, spill-gas emissions. 

All of these things, together, will provide a substantial and 
immediate improvement to environmental conditions in Flin Flon and 
the region, Just as important, they are also a substantial and tangible 
demonstration that HBMS is conscious of global problems like acid rain 
and the greenhouse effect, and is committed to becoming part of the 
solution, instead of part of the problem. 

I have touched on the technological challenges we have had to 
overcome, but I should also mention that there are major economic 
hurdles as well. The total cost of this modernization is in the vicinity of 
$170 million, resulting in both increased capacity and a long-term 
extension to the lifetime of the facility. This in turn requires that HBMS 
be prepared and able to commit a further $100 million to exploration 
activities over the next 10 years. We expect that our efforts will be 
rewarded with new discoveries, and new mines will be developed at a 
Projected cost of $130 million. Total expenditures over the next 10 years 
are therefore expected to be in the order of $400 million, HBMS is a 
large company, but $400 million in new investment is substantial capital 
for any company, bank, or even government. The negotiations to arrange 
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the financing and investment package for plant modernization have been 
at least as difficult as finding technological solutions. These negotiations 
are still ongoing, but having solved major technological problems, we 
have every confidence of successfully resolving the remaining financial 
issues. 

I think it is important to note that this modernization plan marks 
neither the beginning nor the end of HBMS commitment to 
environmental initiatives. Numerous projects have already been 
undertaken, others are ongoing, and still others are in the planning stage, 
HBMS has developed and implemented systems to capture and contain 
off-gas dust within the metallurgical complex, and $1 million per year 
is being spent on the improvement of containment and treatment 
facilities at tailings ponds. Landscaping, grass planting, and 
beautification of mine sites are being undertaken, water-treatment plants 
have been constructed for conditioning of waste water (bringing 
discharge effluents to drinking-water standards), and a host of new 
projects are under development. 

The company is working within the surrounding areas and is 
achieving noteworthy successes. Some lakes in the immediate vicinity 
of the plant have been improved to the point where they can once again 
sustain fish and support recreation. The City of Flin Flon is now able to 
consider waterfront development on a lake for recreational purposes. We 
will be restocking rainbow trout this year in another local lake, which 
receives effluent from one of our mines. A project is planned to grow 
seedling trees in abandoned mines, Research is in progress to develop 
additional improvements to the local waterways and fishery as well as 
to improve air quality and reduce airborne emissions, 

Finally, I would like to take this opportunity to mention another new 
and exciting initiative by HBMS over the past several years ~ expanding 
involvement with Native organizations on a variety of fronts. These 
organizations have been key players in building the regional consensus 
necessary to undertake the proposed plant modernization. Native People 
and organizations have made valuable contributions to understanding the 
long-term impact of HBMS's operations on the environment, and even 
more vital, have helped us see what we can do to remedy some past 
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mistakes, In the process we have not only leamed something, we have 
discovered other areas of common interest and concern, We have found 
valuable potential partners for a number of new ventures and projects 
that promise to further expand the spirit of cooperation and common 
cause in the North. 

Some people may ask, fairly enough, why has it taken so long to 
pursue this active partnership with the Native People of the North. I 
don’t really know. 

What matters in the end is that we have a new appreciation of our 
‘common interests and are committed to expanding our involvement with 
Native organizations wherever the opportunity presents itself. I believe 
in the long run, this new relationship with the Native People will prove 
as important to HBMS's future as our environmental initiatives. We are 
committed to both, 






























































The Economics of Large-Scale Resource 
Development in Northern Manitoba 


George Chuchman’ 
Department of Economics 
University of Manitoba 


INTRODUCTION 


There are only three large-scale natural resource industries in 
northern Manitoba, These are the forest resource industry, the metallic 
mineral resource industry, and the hydro-electric water resource industry. 
Virtually all employment outside the traditional fishing and trapping 
sectors in the North can be viewed as being directly or indirectly related 
to or induced by these three resource industries. 

In spite of their overwhelming economic importance to northern 
Manitoba, control over the development and extraction of these natural 
resources has, unavoidably it seems, been entrusted to a handful of large 
corporations whose head offices are located hundreds of miles away 





‘George Chuchman is an Assistant Professor of Bconomics at the University of 
Manitoba. For a number of years, he was a Senior Economist with the Government of 
Manitoba in the Planning Secretariat of Cabinet, the Manitoba Energy Council and the 
Department of Energy and Mines working on projecis relating to housing, northern 
resource development, energy demand forecasting, energy pricing. and hydro-lecc 
resource development. Having completed his Ph.D. in Economics at the University of 
Wester Ontario, Dr. Chuchman has taught courses and done research in the fells of 
monetary economies, public finance, and natural resource economics as well as acted as 
8 consultant on issues related to natural resource policy and pricing, He has authored 
numerous articles including several on bydro-electic resource development, resource 
rents, and electricity pricing 
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from the North — in Winnipeg or Toronto or New York, These 
corporations (Manitoba Hydro, INCO, Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting, 
and REPAP ~ having taken over Manitoba Forest Resources) are all, as 
we can see, among the sponsors and participants of this Conference. 

In the short time available, it is not possible to do more than crudely 
outline some of the economic implications that arise out of the 
development and extraction of the natural resources of the North, Rather 
than presenting a large number of statistics on the economy of the 
North, my remarks will attempt to focus conceptually on the economic 
issues and inter-relationships that characterize the large-scale resource 
industries of northern Manitoba, To do this one needs some sort of 
frame of reference, 


AN ECONOMIC FRAMEWORK 


Discussion has commonly tended to focus on profits (i.e, the profits 
of the corporations engaged in resource extraction), om incomes, on tax 
revenues and other annual financial flows associated with the resource 
industries of the North. I have become convinced that this has never 
produced any comprehensive understanding of the economics of large- 
scale resource extraction, It is my intention to focus my presentation 
instead on the concept of economic rents which has been familiar to 
economists for almost two centuries since David Ricardo, the nineteenth 
century British economist. 

Economic rent is a surplus, It is the surplus that accrues to the 
owner of a scarce natural resource. Conceptually, it may be measured 
as the difference between the market value of the resource (as a 
commodity in the economy) and the economic costs of extraction (where 
economic costs include competitive retums to all the factors of 
production engaged in resource extraction: capital, labour and 
entrepreneurship). In practise, economic rent is very difficult to measure. 
It never appears explicitly on the books of any corporation, because it 
is incompatible with standard accounting practises, To put this another 
way, it is difficult to measure economic costs as distinct from 
accounting costs because it is not possible to measure unambiguously 
what competitive returns to capital, labour and entrepreneurship are. 
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This is because, in reality, we have risky, imperfectly competitive 
markets characterized by tax distortions, monopolistic or oligopolistic 
elements, inteversibilities and rigidities, as well as uncertain future 
events, These make the observed (historical) market prices and rates, 
recorded by book-keeping methods, diverge from the hypothetical 
competitive levels needed to measure economic rents. 

Nevertheless, the concept of economic rent is what we need to gain 
a proper understanding of the economics of natural resource extraction 
in northern Manitoba. It can be argued that it is precisely the 
ambiguities inherent in the measurement of resource rents in the North 
that reflect the economic issues and controversies that have arisen in 
relation to large-scale resource extraction in the North, Moreover, it is 
well understood by economists that it is the prospective capture of 
economic rents that drives decision-making of private sector resource 
corporations. It is the absorption of captured economic rents in the form 
of capital gains realized by shareholders that provides the economic 
incentives for equity investments by individual investors and for 
international capital flows. 

One way, and in my view the best way, to look at economic rents 
attributable to resource extraction in northern Manitoba is to look at the 
capitalized value of the expected future resource rents. This places the 
focus on looking forward into the future rather than on getting hung up 
on making extrapolations from the past. Also, this incorporates the 
aspect of uncertainty (or risk) associated with all economic decisions 
made in the present. Most importantly, however, this way of looking at 
resource rents corresponds precisely to the concept of asset valuation — 
the concept of capital value — that is central in corporate decision- 
making. Capital value is the value of an asset measured in terms of the 
present value of the expected stream of future profits or surpluses 
accruing from ownership of the asset. In other words, the capital value 
of future expected resource rents reflects accurately the perception that 
the natural resources of the North are Assets, and nothing more than 
assets on the balance sheet, from the point of view of the distant 
decision-makers of corporations engaged in their development and 
extraction. 
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Water rights, exploration rights, mining leases, and cutting rights are 
all assets that reflect entitlement to future resource rents and hence, 
control over these hydro-electric, mineral, and forest resources, More 
importantly, the investment of hundreds of millions of dollars of fixed 
capital (essential to the development and extraction and utilization of the 
natural resources of northern Manitoba) has made the transfer of these 
economic rent entitlements effectively irreversible and, hence, has made 
permanent the capture of resource capital values as assets by these 
corporations and as capital gains by their shareholders. 

Thus, the total value of assets of a large-scale natural resource 
extracting corporation in northern Manitoba may be represented as 
simply the sum of Capital Assets and of Resource Capital Value (that 
is Capitalized Resource Rents): 


ASSETS = K + RCV 
Without hopefully getting too technical, it is possible for illustrative 


Purposes to represent a special case of the capitalized value of resource 
rents — or Resource Capital Value ~ by the following simple equation: 


RCV = ~ K+ HiRev)- ECs) , E(OSB) _ E(OSC) 
Spr 


This equation is shown in several schematic forms in Figure 1. 
Using this simple equation as a framework, some useful insights and, 
hopefully, a balanced perspective on the economics of large-scale natural 
resource extraction may be gained, 

The first symbol on the right hand side of this equation, K, denotes 
Capital Assets consisting of fixed capital (buildings, machinery and 
equipment), inventory capital and working capital valued in terms of 
opportunity cost market value (rather than historical cost value or 
replacement value). Thus, the first term on the right hand side, the -K, 
identifies the economic reality that the capture of economic surpluses 
that are resource rents cannot be achieved without an investment in 
technologically suitable capital. 
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There are no good- intentioned bare hands that can alone transform 
running water on the Nelson River into the electricity that percolated our 
coffee in Winnipeg this moming. In terms of current replacement value, 
the capital investment in hydro-electric generating and transmission 
facilities in the North can be crudely estimated at between $8 billion and 
$9 billion. Similarly, the capital investment in mining and smelting in 
Flin Flon, Thompson, Snow Lake and other mining towns is likely in 
excess of $3 billion and the REPAP facilities in The Pas would be over 
$500 million in terms of current replacement value. 

This economic reality seems to dictate that large-scale megaproject 
developments are the only feasible way to capture the potential 
economic rents accruing from these natural resources. Under present 
market conditions, if you try to do it on a smaller scale, it is likely that 
the economic rents will be largely dissipated or wasted through 
inefficiency. 

The second term in the equation represents the Present Value of 
expected financial surpluses or of expected net revenues. It is the 
difference between expected annual cash revenues of the resource 
industry and the expected annual cost outlays, divided by the rate of 
discount, r + rp. 

The expected annual cash revenues, E(Rev), are determined by 
product market demand outside the North ~ in southern Manitoba, in 
Canada or North America or even in the world, in the case of nickel and 
copper. They are also determined by market structure. For example, a 
monopoly like Manitoba Hydro is able to practise price discrimination 
against some of its customers through declining block rates and thereby 
enhance its expected revenues, The changing preferences, lifestyles and 
demographic composition of consumers create uncertainty in product 
markets. For example, increasing conservation awareness would tend to 
reduce market demand for electric energy. It would tend to reduce the 
level and increase the riskiness of electricity revenues and, thus, reduce 
resource rent prospects, 

The expected annual costs, E(Cst), include material input costs, 
wages and salaries, taxes, energy, transportation, etc. The future levels 
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of these costs are also characterized by variability which is perceived to 
be a source of risk. 

The perceived magnitudes of the risks associated with uncertain 
revenues and costs can be represented in terms of a risk premium, rp, 
which is reflected in the discount rate, r + rp. The prospective Resource 
Capital Value is reduced as the perceived risk increases because more 
uncertain future resource rents are discounted more heavily. Also, 
increases in real interest rates reflected in the riskless rate of discount, 
r, result in a heavier discounting of future resource rents and, thus, in 
lower Resource Capital Value. 

Only these first two terms have been traditionally perceived by the 
large resource corporations as being of economic relevance to decision- 
making. Resource extraction projects that have offered prospects of 
significant resource rent capture and hence high Resource Capital Value 
have been independently undertaken by these corporations, Resource 
developments with smaller or more uncertain prospects of resource rent 
capture have been considered to be marginal and have been undertaken 
only after provision of additional incentives by one or more levels of 
government. 

This brings us to the third and fourth terms of the equation. The 
third term represents the Present Value of expected annual Other Social 
Benefits, E(OSB). These are the positive spill-over effects attributable 
to resource development in the North, Examples of these include 
employment (of those who would otherwise be unemployed or 
underemployed), tax revenues and royalties, as well as intangibles such 
as political dividends and community goodwill. These positive spill-over 
effects enhance Resource Capital Value from the point of view of 
society, as well as provide a channel by which economic rents can be 
retained by governments on behalf of the people. This can be 
accomplished through taxation (in the form of mineral royalties, water 
royalties and stumpage fees, as well as corporation taxes). 

Finally, the fourth term represents the Present Value of expected 
annual Other Social Costs, E(OSC). These are the negative spill-over 
effects associated with resource development in the North. Flooding, 
acid rain, other environmental damage such as destruction of wildlife 
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habitat, and social problems such as the disruption of traditional Native 
livelihood and culture, and the creation of a dual economy in the North 
are some examples of these negative spill-over effects. Obviously, these 
negative spill-over effects represent a corresponding reduction in 
resource capital value from the point of view of society. Nevertheless, 
from the view of the corporations engaged in resource extraction in the 
North, there is no impact on resource capital value as long as they can 
avoid being confronted with the liability for these negative spill-overs. 

In the time remaining it is not possible to do more than make a few 
more brief comments within the framework of this equation. These 
remarks will serve to illustrate the point that because the measurement 
of economic rents is so difficult, information is so scarce, and 
uncertainty about the future so great, many alternative views can be 
accommodated or argued within this framework. The truth is a matter 
of what the relative magnitudes and the expectations in the equation 
truly are and what the future state of the world evolves to be. 


‘THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 


The role of government (in particular, the provincial government 
constitutionally responsible for natural resources) in resource 
development in the North has been to sell or barter away the entitlement 
to resource rents in exchange for the prospect of the Other Social 
Benefits — primarily, jobs and tax revenues. In some cases of clearly 
marginal Resource Capital Value the government has gone even further 
by subsidizing capital investment. This was done more than twenty 
years ago in the capital development of Churchill Forest Industries and 
has been reflected recently in the virtual write-off of those capital assets 
to REPAP. Another form of Capital subsidy has been to Manitoba 
Hydro through the provincial guarantee of the long term debt of the 
utility. Still another form of subsidy, in the past, has been passing of 
favourable legislation protecting mining companies from liability for 
environmental damage caused by the smelter emissions, The rationale 
for these subsidies can only have been based on the perceived 
magnitude of the expected other social benefits. 
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‘THE ROLE OF GOOD CORPORATE CITIZENS 


‘The corporations engaged in resource development have been able 
to argue that they have been good corporate citizens. They have 
provided many decades of employment for thousands of people. They 
have paid and continue to pay taxes and royalties, The share of resource 
rents that they have received and continue to receive, they may argue, 
has been fair compensation for the risks incurred and the capital 
investments undertaken, 








AN ENVIRONMENTALIST PERSPECTIVE 


It is possible to perceive the Resource Capital Value equation from 
an environmentalist perspective, It can be argued that the product market 
demands (the E(Rev) in the second term) that are the basis for expected 
resource rents are far too high, They are in excess of the demands that 
would be experienced in a conserver society, compatible with 
sustainable development. Moreover, the present value of expected other 
social costs has tended to be underestimated by government decision- 
makers, Thus, the true resource rents may be considerably lower than 
those actually being allowed to be realized in the marketplace. It can be 
inferred that the costs of this market failure are being borne by all of 
society and will ultimately fall on future generations. 
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Large-Scale Projects and Local People 


Michael Anderson’ 
Natural Resources Secretariat 
Manitoba Keewatinowi Okimakanak Inc. 


1 look forward to sharing with you some of the ideas emerging and 
evolving in discussions between First Nations, corporations and 
government regarding large-scale projects. The First Nations in northem 
Manitoba and northem areas throughout Canada have a great deal of 
experience with large-scale hydro-electric, forestry, and mining 
developments, so some of the perspectives I bring today will reflect that 
direct experience. The development of large-scale projects in the North 
represents both the opportunity for the creation of wealth, employment, 
and increased influence on reserve planning as well as the certainty of 
environmental, economic and social impacts for band memberships. 

Large-scale resource projects also represent immense challenges, 
complexity, and uncertainty for band membership and other northern 
residents. Involvement in resource allocations, regulations, and 
environmental assessments dealing with laws and defence of rights, are 
all impacts in themselves that are considerable, Just gearing up to deal 
with these issues and to deal with emergent policies and legislation takes 
tremendous amounts of effort. One realizes that all these changes affect 
day-to-day life and one’s future; it means that as these projects unfold, 
one can see one’s future in each of them. 





‘Michael Anderson is Resource Director in the Natural Resources Secretariat, 
Manitoba Keewatinowi Okimakanak Inc. [additional notes at end of atticte) 
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Some of the developments the First Nations deal with right now are 
~ and this is not a complete list — the Conawapa generating station; the 
bi-pole three transmission line which will succeed in opening up the 
eastem side of Lake Winnipeg between the Nelson River and Winnipeg; 
Repap's plans for a much expanded bleached craft pulp mill and 
increased timber harvesting; existing mining operations, explorations, 
and abandoned or soon to be abandoned tailings and other similar 
facilities. They are also dealing with the uranium mine in the NWT 
because of its effects on the migratory caribou herds and what this 
means for band memberships in northern Manitoba; SAS Power's Island 
Falls; and the Reindeer Falls hydro-electric projects. This is some of 
what we are working on in the MKO office right now. 

When we speak of the North regarding the development of large 
projects in Manitoba, we are primarily speaking of resources in the 
boreal forest which stretches in an unbroken living belt from Ungava to 
the Rocky Mountains, artificially divided by provincial and territorial 
boundaries. The boreal forest is Canada’s largest bio-geographic region 
and one of the least understood. This is particularly true of the 
continuing direct use of the boreal forest by Manitoba's First Nations. 
Canada’s boreal forest is the principal traditional territory of the Cree 
Nation which also stretches from what is now Quebec to Alberta. 

In Manitoba, the organization for which I work ~ MKO — represents 
25 First Nations, 23 of which are Cree, and two Dene bands in the 
northern part of our region. Ojibwa, Saulteaux, and other First Nation 
communities continue to use and occupy the southern ranges of the 
boreal forest, and the Dene use and occupy the northem fringe, 

The boreal forest in Manitoba is largely roadless; it is home to more 
than 33,000 Cree Indian people living in some thirty communities. To 
Manitoba's northern peoples, there are not now, and never were any 
frontiers, wilderness, or empty lands. The forest in Canada has always 
been, and remains today, the First Nations homeland. Manitoba’ s boreal 
forest is almost completely interconnected by skidoo and summer trails, 
rivers, lakes, and portages. The region contains hundreds of spring, 
summer and winter hunting, fishing, gathering, and trapping camps. This 
last summer I was doing some work assessing fire damage in the 
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communities, and I flew over much of this region, Pilots who had flown 
in this region for years were looking down as we pointed out dozens of 
cabins they had never seen in all their years of flying in the North. The 
area is completely occupied. Development can take place nowhere in 
Manitoba’s boreal forest without affecting existing and active land uses 
in one way or another by northem residents. Some anthropologists and 
land use mappers we have worked with say that northern Manitoba 
represents the most extensive and intensive use directly of forestry 
resources by First Nations people in North America. 

One expression of this is that registered trap line maps for northern 
Manitoba are absolutely contiguous from Saskatchewan to Ontario, and 
from the territorial boundary to the agricultural belt in the Interlake 
region. 

There is no empty land. All these lands are shared under 
management regimes and intensively used. The native boreal forest 
provides considerable direct economic value to the communities. It is a 
use which is largely invisible to southern-based resource developers, 
managers and politicians, 

I was recently asked for some positive examples of First Nations 
‘management of northern natural resources. The question implied to me 
that First Nations management of natural resources was something that 
was either new or developing through agreements between governments 
and First Nations throughout Canada. Northem Manitoba First Nations 
do not agree that the role of managing resources has ever been 
surrendered by treaty or any other act. And, in fact, the use of resources 
by Indian people, and the stewardship of those resources, have always 
been tied together. It has never been viewed as, "since we signed the 
treaty, someone else will look after it". 

Many specific sites have been continuously used by band members 
for generations, indicating the success of the existing direct management 
and continued stewardship by the communities, The ability of 
government to intensively and directly manage these vast lands has 
always been fairly limited and it is even more limited in the present day 
with reductions in budgets and changes in governmental priorities. When 
government and corporate managers fly into remote lakes and forests or 
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other regions to set up camp or do their fieldwork, watching them pass 
overhead are hundreds of Indian faces turned to the sky, Band members 
watch exploration camps being built, cut lands made, hydro sites 
selected, timber harvested, and resource roads constructed. The people 
hold a record of what the land resources have provided for generations; 
as the local people are the first to see the changes, it is also local people 
who must continue to endure the longer-term effect of these changes and 
develop their own unique strategies for adjusting to the economy of 
these impacts in order to continue their direct use of land and resources. 

When it appears that the intensive existing use of lands by local 
peoples may create what some planners describe as "non-engineering 
feasibility issues", some are quick to point out that the fur industry is 
now suffering perhaps as hard as at the first arrival of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, and that the ability of people to provide for all their needs 
directly from the land is changing. This thinking is used to rationalize 
the need to abandon the close relationship to the land and accept the 
altemative — Native dependency on a wage economy — and to partially 
justify encroachment into traditional territories for redevelopment of the 
forests and rivers for industrial purposes. The First Nations do not seek 
to protect the land solely for the purpose of preserving what is viewed 
as a traditional economy. First Nations in northem Manitoba, and its 
organisations such as MKO, are not turning back the clock. Reinforcing 
the value of existing uses of the land is in tune with Aboriginal rights 
and the rights provided in the laws of Canada to continue to use these 
resources. But we are working to protect an increasingly valuable and 
rare resource — productive lands that remain relatively undisturbed by 
large-scale developments. We are working to develop a tue 
management partnership that provides flexibility, predictability and 
stability, as well as some measure of control that ensures the cultural, 
social and economic needs of band members. 

Canadians as well as others throughout the world are increasingly 
earning to share the view of indigenous peoples worldwide — that lands 
and resources not already subjected to extractive and exploitative 
developments are inherently valuable; that lands, water, timber, and 
other natural resources are never wasted in their natural state, This 
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inherent value is being quantified by the estimates of staggering 
hundreds of billions of dollars required to restore regional environments 
in areas worldwide. The final tally for environmental clean-up will 
represent a significant share of global economic capacity. 

The relatively new concept of ‘sustainable development’ means that 
we must now attempt to balance extensive existing uses of land between 
users - Indians and other northemers ~ and the inherent and almost 
literally priceless value of intact, viable, and productive ecosystems. But 
the desire of developers and governments to extract resources from these 
lands to support business activity is strongly paralleled and sometimes 
joined by interests of First Nations in business developments, and of 
obtaining for themselves the fullest opportunity from development 
activities, These interests illuminate the rocky crossroads at which we 
find ourselves. Most of the road has yet to be built, and indeed does not 
even appear on planners’ drawing boards. 

Sustainable development is more than an environmental or economic 
condition. There must also be a just balance of process in equitable use 
of these resources, Processes and tools now being applied to examine 
these issues include: 





— environmental assessment; 

~ mitigation and compensation; 

— economic development programs; 

= equity participation; 

= joint management; and 

~ development accords, including so-called "framework agreements", 


Aboriginal culture traditionally uses the natural resources, and 
Aboriginal treaty rights have Jong resulted in an intense interest in 
environmental protection, quality, and standards among First Nations. 
Only relatively recently, however, has similar interest developed as a 
Policy priority elsewhere in Canada. This shift in priority has led in part 
to an increased use among federal, provincial and territorial govemments 
of an environmental assessment for a variety of activities and 
developments affecting environments. Environmental assessment is 
becoming the principal planning, negotiating, and mediation tool of 
governments and developers in dealing with complex issues in northem 
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Canada, particularly with respect to issues affecting local people. While 
these activities and developments often affect First Nations’ rights and 
interests, environmental assessments are typically not particularly 
sensitive to such concerns, Environmental assessment processes have not 
yet developed mechanisms (e.g., for the inclusion of First Nations as full 
Participants in assessments) to achieve a full examination of First 
Nations’ interests or of their direct influence on the outcome of the 
assessment activities. Participation and the process of decision making 
should be measured by the degree of real power that can be exercised 
over the final decisions related to development plans and activities. 

The second tool ~ and a major objective of assessment, I believe - 
is mitigation and to some extent compensation. Mitigation as a solution 
to conflict is almost entirely inadequate due to the inevitability of issues 
being insufficiently addressed from the point of view of persons or 
environments affected, For example, the principal and foremost issue of 
Tesource use rights as they may be affected by developments are almost 
always ignored unless there is a parallel legal issue which forces the 
consideration of such rights. A good example is the Northem Flood 
Agreement, in which discussions about land use, integrated land 
planning, and rights, were basically carried along because lands 
belonging to several reserves were being illegally flooded under the 
Indian Act. 

Economic development programs may in some respects be viewed 
as a form of mitigation or even compensation. Economic development 
programs, regardless of intent, are often geared to the short-term 
diversion of benefits from the project to the affected parties. The result 
is no long-lasting control or ownership of the development related to the 
programs. 

This leads us to the fourth tool which is being looked at to achieve 
justice in amiable developments, and that is equity participation. This 
option is relatively new in being applied to the continuous development, 
expansion and modernization in northern Manitoba. It is being 
increasingly recognized that partnership — not consultation — in the 
delivery of more programs is an important and just feature of sustainable 
development of resources in Manitoba’s north. 
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‘There is much discussion at the present time concerning the use of 
joint management or cooperative management as a means for more 
closely joining the interests of government and First Nations, and 
through these agreements, the corporations with their present operations 
and future development of northern resources, These discussions have 
been described as "making treaty" by the Minister of Resources for 
Manitoba, highlighting the government’s view of the importance of these 
discussions, Interest in and movement toward participatory agreements 
have typically been viewed as progressive by governments involved in 
them, but thus far they have not contained as a major component a 
statement to the effect that First Nations’ authority in natural use areas 
has been recognized. This recognition of authority or jurisdiction is 
probably the key issue in future resource management discussions. 
Similar to joint management agreements, regional development accords 
and framework agreements will provide parallel partnerships and 
business and management agreement between First Nations and 
developers operating in the North. Shareholders and lenders, including 
senior government, are becoming increasingly concerned about the 
stability and predictability of the "Indian situation", labour, environment, 
and public safety. As environmental and Indian issues are usually 
interlinked in northem Manitoba, development accords will provide 
additional certainty to corporate planners while ensuring that First 
Nations achieve real and lasting opportunities in developments through 
partnership. At the present time, the discussions continue between 
Progressive governments, corporations, and First Nations acting as 
advocates for their band members. 

Other events may affect the outcome of these negotiations. Several 
recent court decisions have reinforced the rights to hunt, fish and trap 
that are now entrenched in the Constitution of Canada. One example of 
these cases is the March 9, 1990 decision by the Nova Scotia court of 
appeal in which the justice found that several treaty Micmac Indians 
who had been charged under provincial fisheries regulations had the 
“Aboriginal right" to fish in the streams of Nova Scotia, and therefore 
the charges against them were quashed. An interesting feature of this 
decision is that these were treaty Indians, but the judge found that he did 
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not have to determine if they had the "treaty right” because they had the 
underlying Aboriginal right. Nova Scotia subsequently dropped several 
hunting charges. The court had determined that the extent of regulation 
in Nova Scotia respecting fisheries was limited only as far as the 
conservation of the resource was concerned, that the allocation of the 
fisheries is first and foremost to the treaty people. 

‘The Manitoba Flood case, which is presently under appeal, 
challenges the powers of the Crown to restrict the treaty right to hunt 
ducks and geese through the Migratory Birds Convention Act. It has 
been widely predicted by Manitoba government officials that an appeal 
will be upheld. It has also been indicated that, should the Flood case be 
upheld, the goverment will likely be required to enter into joint 
management/cooperative management agreements. 

In addition, there is a suit respecting the Federal Fisheries Act, 
known as the Sparrow Case, in British Columbia, The Gitksan 
Wet’ suwet’en Tribal Council is concluding its arguments in the longest 
Jand-claim case in Canadian history, involving 55,000 Km’ of territory; 
and the Grand Council of the Cree of Quebec has just commenced legal 
action to nullify the James Bay Agreement itself, one reason being that 
the Agreement does not adequately protect the interests of band 
membership in the land and its resources. 

Combining the increased sensitivigy to the environment and law, and 
a strengthening of Aboriginal rights, we may be on the verge of a new 
era in discussion conceming resource management and major 
development in Indian territory. Should these cases all be successful, 
there will be considerable new weight behind the arguments of First 
Nations to protect the land and resources on which they depend, 
Developments and proposals that continue to set aside, minimize or 
outright ignore the rights of First Nation members may find the progress 
of their projects affected until discussions concerning impacts on First 
Nations’ rights can be concluded. Equity, partnership, and control over 
land-use decisions will be features of these agreements with government 
and corporations, 

First Nations Canada-wide and First Nations with Manitoba 
Keewatinowi Okimakanak intend to protect their interests in the land. 
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The land and the people have always been one. The people also 
understand that the use and management of the land base itself will 
determine their ultimate poverty or prosperity. Many bands are prepared 
to complete, or are in the process of completing, resource inventories 
and community plans which rely on lands within their traditional-use 
areas, Development plans and resource allocations have often been made 
by others without respecting or incorporating these plans, aspirations, 
and management activities of the communities. As is often the case, the 
same resource-rich areas desired by outside developers are already being 
extensively used by First Nations; they are also likely to be within key 
regions set out in a community plan. As proposed projects alter 
remaining development plans, there is considerable interest to insure that 
investment, management allocation, and development decisions are made 
by, for, and with the participation of First Nations. 

Trefer to a document called Public Participation in Environmental 
Decision Making, published by the Federal Environmental Assessment 
and Review Office, which encapsulates our view of public participation. 
Public involvement in decision making is measured by the degree of 
influence over the final decision, We can see that the scale of 
participation increases with the level of direct influence, The preliminary 
stage is described as non-participatory and consists basically of advisory 
committees and related activities regarding peoples’ interests. The 
second level of activity is described as tokenism, which deals basically 
with public hearings, community meetings, polls, and the media. It is 
described this way because it uses the test of influence over the final 
decision. Under most processes today there is no influence over the final 
decision in a consultative process, including public hearings. So, based 
on the scale of influence, it is classed as tokenism. 

What we are heading for are parinership, delegated power and 
control. These would be through empowered corporations, tribal 
government districts or recognized resource areas, or through delegated 
decision-making powers to regional planning boards. I think this is 
important; as the complexities of issues arise, one of the things that is 
happening is the integration of new ideas on resource management and 
development. We are moving into additional use of environmental 
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assessment, but we are still using old ways of public participation, 
management, and cooperation in the use of resources. They need to 
evolve right along with our views toward environment and management 
of the land, 

With respect to the above processes themselves, we have listed the 
current types, with the worst being at the top of a chart. The specific 
type of hearings which we have all been experiencing has all the 
characteristics I set out trade-offs are imposed, economic values are 
used, and it is essentially non-participatory in using government criteria. 
Proceeding through alternatives of review and integration, we are 
heading toward regional planning where devolved responsibility, using 
local and regional criteria, is used in a planning-driven exercise. This 
contrasts with the commonly-used process, in which there are a lot of 
difficulties: when your project pops up at the end of somebody else's 
planning exercise, then the public has to comment on whether it fits into 
their view of the future for their region. We would much prefer to see 
the development of a planning-driven assessment process where these 
factors are all incorporated into the planning exercise. The reason I share 
this with you is that First Nations are now working on amendments to 
the Federal Environmental Assessment Review legislation in concert 
with the Government of Canada, and these are the recommendations we 
are proposing for the use of environmental assessment on reserves, as 
it would affect federal interests. 

With respect to community plans and their effect on allocations and 
development, some examples will show exactly what I mean. The Repap 
Manitoba Forest Licence Area covers 14 First Nations communities, all 
of which have their own aspirations for their region, including forestry, 
fisheries, and wildlife management. None of these communities were 
consulted prior to the allocations for timber - of considerable interest to 
First Nations. 

During the drafting of the Northern Flood Agreement, communities 
developed plans which indicated their interest in the land and in their 
plans for the future. As part of that process, certain regions ~ called hold 
areas ~ were selected as the most important by the community which 
had to await future review. These areas coincided directly with the 
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density of future planning use. These lands are the same that Repap 
Manitoba is planning to harvest within its first five-year period. Repap's 
plans in the Nelson House area open up the heart of the resource and 
community planning area with permanent all-weather roads and other 
development. The situation is similar for Cross Lake, Pukatawagan, and 
all other communities that we have assessed. 

‘The basic image that comes from this analysis is quite simple. Areas 
of high biological productivity — timber, fish, fur, and other resources - 
are where the people live, and since the timber values are highest in 
these zones, the collision between people and the large resource 
developments are inevitable. This form of mapping allows potential 
problems to be seen more easily. We are working on this on a Manitoba 
Keewatinowi Okimakanak-wide basis for forestry, hydro, and mining. 
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Smelters and the Environment 


Michael Dutton’ 
Contaminants and Toxicology Research Section 
Freshwater Institute 
Winnipeg 


Thave modified my talk after some interesting observations that 
came out yesterday about the whole concept of ‘sustainable 
development’, One observation was that the 1980s spawned numerous 
{rite sayings such as ‘yuppie’, ‘networking’, ‘couch potato’, ‘cacooning’, 
and ‘sustainable development. The last phrase sustainable development 
~ has become trite because of its overuse on the ‘pork barrel’ and 
because it is rarely used as it was originally defined by the Bruntland 
Commission, I turned to the book Our Common Future, and spelled out 
my thinking last night along the lines presented in that book. Yesterday 
T observed that ‘sustainable development’ was used either disdainfully or 
favourably, but no one who used the expression defined it in the 
sessions I was at (although I was not present at all of them). It seemed 
to me that ‘sustainable development’ could mean sustaining profits, or 
sustaining your position on a board of directors, or it could mean 
Sustaining environmental integrity. 1 thought it was important that we 
should bring this out. I have been really troubled hearing the media 
discussing this concept of sustainable development. Two points are 
important and highlighted here. The concept implies limits on 


‘Michael Dutton completed the Master's degree in Zoology at the University of 
Manitoba. Before continuing graduate work at another university, he has been working 
With the Freshwater Institute, Winnipeg 
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development, and the limits are imposed by social and technological 
factors, but more importantly and more basically by the ability of the 
biosphere to withstand or absorb the effects of human activity. I think 
this has to be kept in mind at all times. In the context of our discussion 
in this conference, I think it is a useful term, although it has become 
somewhat trite because of its overuse and misuse. 

I want to talk about sustainable development a little bit in terms of 
base-metal smelting in Manitoba. The limits of the biosphere to 
withstand the effects of smelting are very important today as world 
metal production continues to increase — a worldwide trend since the 
early twentieth century. To return to the definition of ‘sustainable 
development’, biosphere or 'where we live’ gets involved in the metal- 
smelting process because we ask the biosphere to receive the by- 
products of sulphur and the metals which we are refining. Base-metal 
smelting is important in northern Manitoba because the two smelters 
located there are two of the major employers in our province. My own 
work up there has drawn my attention to the importance of sustainable 
development. I am thinking primarily from the perspective of protecting 
the biosphere from the impacts of our activities. 

The link between metal production and the environment is obvious. 
In the smelting process, sulphur is separated from the desired metal and 
traditionally vented to the atmosphere through a furnace, Since what 
goes up must come down, the areas around smelters are obvious places 
to look for impacts. More specifically, since water flows downhill and 
drains lands, the lakes around the smelters are probably the best places 
to look for such effects. 

Copper and zinc, which are metals produced at Flin Flon, are 
essential metals for life. They are required by humans, fish, and other 
animals in trace quantities. In this respect I think we could tie 
sustainable development into a graph that those of you who have taken 
physiology will recognize. There is a range of doses over which the 
metals are absolutely essential for normal growth of animals in the 
environment, When the dose exceeds the optimal range for survival of 
the organism, toxicity occurs, and then death. So if we consider a 
bottom-feeding fish living in a lake which is receiving toxic metals from 
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the environment, I would say this is a non-sustainable situation because 
toxicity and possibly lethality are occurring. If we could show that the 
animals in the environment, like the fish, are being exposed within the 
safe range of these metals, then I would say we are probably achieving 
some sort of a sustainable situation. 

The point to be made from this example is that heavy-metal toxicity 
is independent of politics and economics; it is a physical-chemical 
phenomenon of life. These metals do not ask you what political party 
you belong to, whether you are an environmentalist, what colour your 
skin is or even if you are a ‘higher animal’ such as a human or a ‘lower 
animal’ such as a fish. If you should happen to be exposed to toxic 
doses of these metals, you would respond as any and all animals do. 
Your body will try to regulate these metals into the optimal range by 
excreting large quantities of the dose, not asking your opinion on the 
matter because it has its own set of operating procedures independent of 
the mind. If the body is unable to regulate the levels of metals, toxicity 
will occur, This ties back directly to the second consideration of 
sustainable development - the ability of the biosphere to absorb the 
effects of human activity, including smelting. 

So it is for these reasons that the definition of sustainable human 
activity must ultimately defer to the health of the environment, which 
is quite easy to determine by simply looking around. It is not necessary 
to be a highbrow scientist to see forest die off around highways, soil 
erosion from forest clear-cuts, and the loss of fish from lakes. These are 
inherently common sense observations readily apparent without the 
stringent requirements of scientific research, 

With respect to people and land in northern Manitoba, I would like 
to give a little background on the Flin Flon Smelter. Part of the area 
became an open pit mine. The lake was drained; it is quite an 
impressive sight to actually see what they are capable of doing. It is 
quite impressive to get the original ore out of the site which happened 
to be at the bottom of the lake. 

The smelter began operation in about 1930; between 1930 and 1974 
the emissions were directly from a 30-metre and 60-metre stack. In 
1974, to counteract problems with local pollution in the townsite, the 
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251-meter stack was installed. Then in 1982, electrostatic precipitators 
were added as well to reduce the release of particles from this smelter. 
In terms of the biological impacts, I do not have much scientific 
evidence here but am able to make some general comments. Van Loon 
and Beamish collected samples in 1974, before the 'superstacks’ were 
installed. They observed that fish in many of the lakes were tolerant of 
extremely high concentrates of zinc and copper in the water, yet the fish 
appeared to be surviving. MacFarlane and Franzine sampled in 1976 and 
1977, after the 251-metre stack went up, and they observed a reduction 
in spawning success in Hamel Lake (about five kilometres west of the 
smelter in Saskatchewan). The life span of fish was reduced compared 
toa control lake, Thompson Lake, about 19 kilometres southeast of the 
smelter, After 1982, in a report to the Clean Environment Commission, 
Win Frazer from Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting reported a reduction 
of particulate emissions of 85 percent. Phillips et al (1986) studied the 
snow pack for zinc and sulphate emissions and depositions in the period 
from 1981 to 1984, They observed a ten- to thirty-fold decrease in zinc 
deposition (zinc is a primary metal produced at the smelter). 

In 1982, together with my supervisor at the Freshwater Institute and 
‘some other researchers, I examined three different areas — one near the 
smelter, the second in Saskatchewan, about 100 kilometres west, and the 
third about 50 kilometres east in Manitoba. In 1986, we retuned to 
sample the fish at Flin Flon, but not in the other two areas. Although 
both 1982 and 1986 data indicated that fish in the Flin Flon region still 
contained higher zinc concentrations than fish in the other Manitoba or 
Saskatchewan regions, the 1986 values were meaningfully lower than in 
1982. That seemed to correspond with the similar reductions observed 
over the 1981 to 1984 period in snow-pack levels of zinc and sulphate. 
I was not willing to accept this reduction at first because I was quite 
adamant that polluters should pay (and I still think they should), but I 
am not going to go out and hang anyone for it now. I think meaningful 
dialogue is more important. I have concluded that, indeed, pollution 
controls are effective in reducing these emissions, and perhaps we have 
seen lower concentrations of the metals in fish so that we are now in 
what we could consider a sustainable level. The fish seem to be able to 
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regulate metals, whereas in earlier years the concentrations were 
poisoning the fish, 

Obviously then, we can conclude that pollution control is a good 
thing; in fact, there are new technologies capable of reducing these 
emissions virtually to zero, but they are expensive, of course. So is 
pollution-control implementation. 

So who is going to pay for pollution control? I would say that we 
all will. And how are we going to do that? I was talking to a friend, a 
lawyer working in Europe for the United Nations, and he made me 
aware of a recent European court ruling. It stated that it is not an unfair 
trading practice for a nation to levy tariffs against goods coming from 
other nations with low standards for environmental protection in the 
production of their goods. This allows for market protection for 
industries and countries with stringent standards. It is a positive step 
towards the recognition of the abuses of natural resources, including the 
use of air and water in production and the release of pollutants. It is the 
important recognition that these costs must be included in the cost of 
production. Presently our economic models consider such resources to 
be free. A sustainable approach would require that by-products of an 
industrial process be clean before returning them to the environment. 
The European court ruling is an indication that some headway is being 
made towards recognizing the second aspect of sustainable development. 
Protection of the environment should take precedent over the social 
constructs called economy and politics. The ruling came about because 
Swiss legislators had the gumption to take a stand on the fundamental 
environmental-protection issue. 

The opening passages of the Bruntland Report state, “...the 
Commission's hope for the future is conditional on decisive, political 
action now to begin managing environment and resource to ensure both 
sustainable human progress and human survival". 

So where is this decisive political action in Canada? Based upon the 
thetoric of federal and provincial politicians, we have much to look 
forward to. However, based on past deeds, there is good reason to be 
sceptical. The "Born Again" environmentalism of our politicians 
coincidentally seems to be aligned with public-opinion polls. If a Gallup 
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poll came out today that indicated the average Canadian was not 
concerned with environmental issues, I have five bucks that says the 
‘round tables’ get swept under the table. I sincerely hope that my 
cynicism is unwarranted. If it is wrong, we will be able to see new 
legislation shortly to provide the necessary incentives and penalties to 
ensure that the metal-smelting industry in Manitoba is encouraged to 
become as environmentally benign as metal extraction can be. 

Most of this presentation is a response to some of the things I heard 
yesterday [in the conference}; hopefully, in later sessions we can 
continue some of these important issues. 











The Northern Flood Agreement 





Dave Young’ 
Symbion Consultants 
Winnipeg 


The Norther Flood Agreement is 74 pages long, plus appendices. 
Thave read in refereed journals an article by a distinguished Manitoba 
lawyer attempting to interpret one two-word definition in the Northem 
Flood Agreement. I have read a commissioned interpretation of two or 
three of the terms in the Norther Flood Agreement by one of the most 
distinguished jurists in Canada, a man who held two deputy minister’s 
Posts, and who is now retired to private practice. His interpretation of 
the meaning of two or three terms of this Agreement is brilliant, 
fascinating (and I don’t really understand it); it is about one and one 
half times as Jong as the whole Agreement. In the next 20 minutes I am 
going to talk briefly about how and why the Northem Flood Agreement 
came to be (dated December 16, 1977), I am going to treat very briefly 
what it purports to do, what I think it has done so far, and finally, what 
seems to be happening at the present time. 

First of all, let's choose the right pronoun. We the people of 
Manitoba, in 1963, decided there was ten-million horsepower, more or 
less, in the Churchill-Nelson River system to be developed for our 








‘Dave Young, B.A. University of Manitoba, holds the M.S. degree from the 
University of Michigan. An Associate Professor in the Natural Resources Institut, 
University of Manitoba, be also has been a consultant in natural resource management for 
‘many years. His particular interest is in the interaction of natural, social and cultural 
issues in natural resource development. 
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benefit. By 1966 the government that we had duly elected, and which 
was popular at that time, announced that "we the people” of Manitoba 
would go into the North and develop the Churchill and Nelson River 
system. This was not something that was done by Manitoba Hydro, or 
five or six engineers, or seven or eight bad people, or some nasty 
bureaucrats. We did it and the appropriate pronoun to use is we. The 
Northern Flood Agreement is about our relationship with the land and 
the resources in the North. It is about the way "Wwe the majority" of 
Manitobans have treated the ten thousand people or so who had the 
misfortune, or who found themselves in any case, to be living along the 
waterway that was going to be affected by our plans to develop ten 
million horsepower. Ten-million horsepower is a whole lot of power, 
and it will be a long way into the next century before the people of 
Manitoba, by any stretch of the imagination, will be using anything like 
that amount of energy from the fully developed Churchill-Nelson 
system, a system which is not even anywhere near fully developed. We 
did this because we wanted energy, economic growth, progress, and 
because we wanted money — to be rich like Ontario which makes cars, 
and rich like Alberta which has oil and gas, We were going to develop 
the Nelson River and we have been doing it. The Northern Flood 
Agreement is about the way we tried to patch up the mess we made as 
we charged ahead in the late sixties and early seventies, on the basis of 
planning which began in 1963 and on the loose plans that were first 
announced in 1966, Since I was there, I remember this intimately, and 
I believe my friend and colleague Brian Ransom was also working for 
the government at this time, I had some qualms about what we were 
doing, but I think less so than the politicians did. I thought it was a 
great idea, that this was a progressive approach to things. We just had 
to do a little bit of fine tuning; we would know how to develop a river 
like that. It was considered a good idea by "we the people" of Manitoba. 
The same people that are here now assumed that we had total 
proprietary ownership of all the resources in Manitoba — almost all, 
except for a little bit on Indian reserves. We assumed that we could 
allocate those resources as we saw fit. We assumed that "we" was the 
Province of Manitoba, which could issue a licence to do anything it 
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wanted. “We" was the Government of Canada, who had better stand 
back and watch out, because Manitoba was going to go ahead and 
develop the Nelson River. Incidentally, we did all kinds of things 
without federal licences. 

Manitoba Hydro was the instrument which we used to undertake the 
development of these huge river systems. We sent in mostly engineers, 
mostly people with three- or four-year degrees, who had studied a bit of 
applied math and physics. We sent them in assuming that the problems 
that had to be confronted in northem Manitoba were problems of 
hydrology, of foundations under dams, of what kind of power line would 
operate most efficiently. 

We sent in precious few people who understood ecology or 
sociology, and not anywhere near enough people who understood 
politics, We did a cursory accounting of the environmental impact, 
costing hundreds of thousands of dollars, and we spent millions on 
engineering design. Those dams worked really well, the transmission 
lines were fine, there were no problems with these kinds of things as far 
as I know, When we spent the money on technologies, we got our 
dollars worth; the engineers did their job. The little bit of environmental 
analysis that we did was coarse, crude, frequently wrong, often 
amateurish, and it was based upon false premises. "Us" studying it has 
become a major industry. 

I talked at the beginning about how one can go now into the 
literature and read things about the meaning of the Northem Flood 
Agreement, and gain a fair idea of about how much time and effort has 
been spent on interpretation. A partner and I estimated that lawyers and 
consultants working in Winnipeg have been paid something in excess of 
ten million dollars, I took some of that myself by the way. We have 
studied, we have assisted in studying, we have negotiated, we have 
arbitrated, we have litigated, but, the studying, arbitration, litigation, and 
negotiation go on even as I speak, and the bills run up still. Why are we 
doing this? We are trying to interpret what this document means, to 
interpret what we wrote in the mid-seventies to try and confront the 
damage that we had done in the first decade after developing the 
Churchill and Nelson rivers. 
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I couldn’t begin to describe, in the time available here, the kind of 
impacts that the Churchill and Nelson river projects have had on 
Manitoba. I would be embarrassed, in the presence of somebody like 
Mr, Halcrow, to try and describe what has happened to Cross Lake, for 
example. For the last few years Cross Lake has been low, averaging 
about forty percent of the amount of water it used to have. Cross Lake 
now rises in the winter and falls in the summer; it used to rise in the 
summer and fall in the winter, of course. The fish no longer spawn, the 
flourishing commercial and domestic fisheries have been destroyed and 
there is no sport fishing there or on the waters around it. For the people 
of Cross Lake, who were harvesting approximately 125,000 to 150,000 
kilograms (about 68 kilograms per capita per year for their own use), it 
was the major source of food; but they don’t get any fish from the lake 
any longer. That is just one example of these kinds of negative things. 
Nine hundred kilometres of shoreline has been moved almost a 
kilometre, it fluctuates back and forth, and has been changed from a rich 
shore where both people and animals used to flourish to flooded mud 
flats. 

As the devastation started to emerge in 1976, it horrified local 
people, verifying the worst of the forecasts made in the period after 
1970. It was sufficient to cause the preparation by 1977 of the Northern 
Flood Agreement. Cross Lake, of course, is only one story; there is 
Playgreen Lake and Eight Mile Channel and the diversion of the 
Churchill River through the Bumtwood and so on. I can’t even begin to 
touch on those cases here; suffice it to say that an immense area has 
been adversely affected. 

By the mid-seventies some people from southern Canada, motivated 
by whatever, went into the North to assist Indian communities in 
forming the Northern Flood Committee. The communities were 
important in this respect because most ministers of Indian Affairs had 
some grudging suspicion that they were responsible for providing 
assistance to the Indian people, representing their interests when in 
conflict with mainstream society. This resulted in a stream of money 
coming out of Ottawa. The Northern Flood Committee was formed in 
1973, made up of bands from five communities, and the Northern Flood 
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Agreement was drafted by 1977. Controversial from day one, it was 
drafted by some people who thought there wasn’t much damage and 
some thought the damage was enormous; some thought that a general 
agreement and a statement of good intentions would be adequate and 
some wanted it to be much more specific. 

‘The Agreement as drafted, however, was sufficiently specific to 
cause a breakdown in the cabinet of the Government in power - Mr. 
Green, then Minister of Natural Resources, refused to sign it, The 
Premier had more or less agreed to approve it, but we never knew for 
sure what he had said. With the election of 1977, a new government 
took office and passed the Northern Flood Agreement. 

The document, intended to patch up some of the mess that people 
perceived to be present, was written against the background of things 
going on in Quebec. The James Bay project had been stalled by the 
James Bay Cree and some people in Manitoba Hydro and in the 
Province of Manitoba became nervous about the same kind of thing 
happening here. There was some coercion, some pressure as well, but 
basically, I think what was going on was an act of political good will. 
The general intention that sent those people in to draft the Northern 
Flood Agreement was the understanding that they did this because we 
recognized the environment damage and unfair treatment of the Cree 
people who lived on the shores of these waters. 

We signed the Agreement and then found out what it meant. In 
brief, in 74 pages it says no one shall be worse off than they were 
before. You can spend a long time interpreting what this means, and a 
lot of time and money has been spent doing just that. It says we will try 
to clean up the mess, but how the hell do you clean up the mess? We 
could clean up a bit here and there, but what parts of the shore line 
should we clear, how many flooded and standing trees in the water 
should be left where they are, how much of the mess will we clean up? 

It says we will try to support traditional industries. Marvellous, this 
is "we", the white culture, who does not understand at all welll and has 
never shown respect for the culture of the Cree people, saying we will 
support your traditional industries and occupations, whatever they are. 
When we wrote that, we did not know what we meant. Native People 
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are attempting to teach us, and we are attempting to understand what 
those things mean in terms of programs, dollars, and activities. It states 
we will try to support fishing, trapping, and hunting with the provision 
of land — lots of land to make up for the land we took away, sometimes 
promising land they already own. 

After we give Native communities the land we want to cut the trees 
down and give them to Repap; but wait a minute here now, whose trees 
are those? You can have the land, but not the minerals or the trees. And 
so the litigation and the negotiation goes on and on, along with the 
studies on how long it takes to grow the trees. The agreement says we 
will consult with the Cree people and seek their advice. I don’t know 
how often people from southern Canada and Manitoba have gone into 
Cross Lake and honestly sought advice from the Cree people living 
there, but I don’t think that we are wearing the road thin, We have 
promised to listen and consult with these people, and to manage the 
resources on this basis, but we haven't any idea of what they are going 
to tell us, or how we are going to follow up, but its there, its part of the 
Northem Flood Agreement. 

We said, we are going to tell you everything that we are going to 
do before we do it, Well, that turned out to be not a very good idea, 
because every time somebody told the people in Cross Lake that they 
were going to raise the water, the Cross Lake residents told them you 
can’t do that. This kind of dialogue proved not to be very productive. 

‘We promised to do a good job from now on. The next time that we 
create some hydro-electric development in the North, it is going to be 
so nice that people will come from all over the world to admire what a 
splendid job we do. There are pages of good intentions and promises, 
and I don’t know what they mean. 

I think that we thought that we were placating the people of the 
North and the environmentalists when we signed this Agreement. I think 
we may have been agreeing to cooperate, whether we like it or not. 

What has the Agreement done so far? According to one document 
T read the other day, about $130,000,000 has been spent on a variety of 
things including sewer and water services to northem communities, 
which we were going to provide anyway, even if the Northen Flood 
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Agreement never existed. A lot of work has been done on portages and 
other transportation works because nothing has been more badly 
disrupted than transportation in northern Manitoba, The main arteries 
were the rivers and lakes, but we changed them and made it difficult to 
move around. Trappers, fishermen, and other traditional enterprises have 
received some aid. However little has been accomplished with 
employment, education, economic development, and resource 
management (except with fisheries, where the Fisheries Branch seems 
to be proceeding pretty effectively). 

Land exchanges haven’t been completed yet. In the period between 
1978 and 1983, we did little except to provide subsidies to trappers, 
most of which were granted before the Agreement came into effect in 
1977, or the Agreement would never have been signed. The trappers 
were affected before anybody else. The water started to rise and changed 
the places where these fellows trapped — the scores of little creeks and 
rivers that flowed into Cross Lake, Pipestone Lake, into Three Point and 
Footprint — and often flooded out their cabins. 

Some people thought that this was a cooperative agreement which 
would move things forward boldly and bravely, but by 1983 it had 
become clear that no one with the governments of Canada or Manitoba, 
or at Manitoba Hydro, had much intention to be generous in the 
interpretation of the Agreement, and so it was going to be a tough uphill 
fight, with claim after claim filed and taken to arbitration. Extensive and 
powerful arbitration provisions resulted in about 150 claims by 1984, 
ranging from compensation for past and future damage to the domestic 
fishery (which probably runs $50 or $100 million dollars) to skidoo 
belts ruined by lake slush. Between 1984 and 1986, arbitration and 
litigation became ugly, with our Crown Corporation (presumably under 
the direction of our government) going to court in an attempt to defeat 
the Agreement. It was a lengthy process, and I’m not sure who won, but 
by 1986 it was clear that northem people were not getting anywhere, 

In the last four years there has been considerable movement in the 
direction of a negotiating an implementation program and honouring the 
Agreement. Some of those negotiations reached a concluding stage about 
ten days ago with an offer approaching a half billion dollars to cover 
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some aspects of implementing the Agreement. This offer is before the 
five chiefs that make up the Northern Flood Committee, and they are 
taking it to their bands. I wouldn’t want to comment on whether or not 
the bands are going to ratify this agreement. 

‘The current situation allows us to pose certain questions. The "Feds" 
are more than a bit nervous; they got into the Northem Flood 
Agreement because Darcy MacCaffrey said if they did not participate he 
would yell and stamp his feet, or at least that is one interpretation, In 
fact, the federal ministers were more or less shamed into supporting the 
drafting of the Northern Flood Agreement by the Winnipeg lawyers who 
were working with bands in northern Manitoba. They signed the 
document and several years later examined it to find out what their 
responsibilities were and found out that it could be in excess of five 
hundred million dollars. This scared them, and so they are attempting, 
in my opinion, to try to offload the cost of implementing the Agreement 
‘onto Manitoba and Manitoba Hydro, and to cap their responsibility. 
They have so far spent more money than anyone else, and they have 
financed the negotiations that are going on. At the present time the 
Province of Manitoba seems to recognize responsibility to a greater 
extent than it has in the past, and Manitoba Hydro has made an offer to 
the bands. The lawyers and consultants continue to prosper. 















Jenpeg dam on the Nelson River 
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Developing an Economic Development 
Strategy for the City of Thompson 


David M. Shefford* 
‘Thompson Industrial Commission 


INTRODUCTION 


Traditionally, economic development plans are formulated by 
professional consultants following discussions with business leaders and 
elected officials. More progressive consultants would include labour 
organizations and even community groups in the discussion, In northern 
Manitoba the concerns of Aboriginal groups (the traditional owners of 
the land) and future generations (by environmental considerations) 
should also be recognised. In this project, the Thompson Industrial 
Commission tried to formulate such a strategy after consensus was 
reached by all of these stakeholders, 





‘Dave Shefford graduated from the University of Sheffield, England in 1965, in 
‘Chemical Engineering and Fuel Technology. In 1968, after working for Unilever Research 
Ltd for three years, he was hired by Inco Lid. as a research engineer. Since then he has 
held positions of increasing responsibility and is now Manager of Process Technology and 
Environmental Control. Active in community affairs, he has held positions as varied as 
Shrine Circus Chairman, National Vice-President of the Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy, and Chairman of the Thompson Industrial Commission. He is a founding 
member of the Thompson Environmental Council and was President of the Thompson 
Wildlife Federation. In 1989, he was appointed to the Provincial Government's Recycling 
‘Action Committee. 
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‘THE THOMPSON INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


‘Thompson City Council formed the Commission in 1981 with the 
mandate to promote economic development, initiate development 
projects, consult with other agencies, and make public relations 
initiatives. The membership of the Commission consisted of the Mayor, 
a city councillor, business and labour interests, members representing 
Aboriginal interests, and health and social services workers. By 1987 the 
Commission had recognised that to meet its mandate, it needed a long- 
term plan, A proposal by the Norman Regional Development 
Corporation to carry out a study leading to a long-term strategy was 
greeted with enthusiasm. 





PROJECT FUNDING 


$50,000 was required to fund a full-time consultant with appropriate 
secretarial assistance. The City of Thompson pledged financial support, 
and the Province of Manitoba (through the Department of Industry, 
Trade and Tourism) arranged matching funds. Inco Limited (previously 
International Nickel Company of Canada, Ltd.) was then persuaded to 
provide the balance. 


METHODOLOGY USED 


We decided early in the process that the final report and 
recommendations would follow after consensus was obtained by the 
Commission. This would be after consultation with the stakeholders. A 
survey was developed and sent to approximately 100 business, 
community, and social service leaders. The return rate was poor. 
Victoria Adams carried out interviews with over 80 people, again 
representing a cross section of community interests. Public meetings 
were held, the concept was explained, and feedback was requested. The 
turnout at these meetings was far from overwhelming, but the support 
for the project was excellent, 

Our staff amassed information on Thompson and the surrounding 
region from many sources, with Statistics Canada providing statistical 
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and census data. A survey of projects in similar-sized communities 
across Canada offered considerable food for thought. 

The Commission reviewed new data at its regular meetings, and as 
the project progressed and economic logic was applied, the Commission 
met more frequently to specifically discuss the strategy. After many 
meetings, and several revisions, an agreed-upon strategy was presented 
to City Council. The report met with a mixed reception among the 
Councillors, but was finally accepted as the economic strategy for the 
City of Thompson. 


FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


1. Thompson was founded to service a nickel mine built by the 
International Nickel Company of Canada Ltd, (now Inco Ltd. 
Mining is still the mainstay of the community and will continue 
to be so in the future, This mining base supports a healthy 
construction and service industry in the community. 

2. The City has developed since its founding to become a regional 
centre for retail trade, government administration, and health 
and community services. 

3. Significant growth is occurring in transportation services, 
post-secondary education, and tourism. 

4, While unquestionably still dependant on its mining origin, the 
community now has an economic life of its own. 


These conclusions led to a series of recommendations on 
infrastructure, target businesses, and planning for the City and its 
community organizations, In addition, other more subtle conclusions 
were reached. 

During the course of the study, the world price of nickel rose 
significantly. Inco Ltd. started paying large bonuses to its employees, 
which injected over $10 million into the local economy in that year. 
Inco Ltd. also started construction on two major mine-development 
Projects with a combined budget of approximately $100 million, 
Increases in social and education programs such as ACCESS Education 
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also took place. School overcrowding, waiting lists for medical services, 
zero vacancy rates for apartments, and increasing social tensions pointed 
out the need to expand our economic strategy. It had become a 
‘socio-economic study’. 

Another finding that came from our data was the "dual economies" 
that Dr. John Loxley discusses elsewhere in these proceedings. 
Thompson had become a regional centre, with over 30 percent of its 
population of Aboriginal descent. The Native People in Thompson had 
little input into economic decisions, partly because of a public failure to 
recognise their aspirations, and to treat them as full members of the 
community. 

One key question was never fully discussed by the Commission — 
whether economic development was desirable, and if so, how much. We 
had discovered that to plan for economic development, the social 
structure to support that development must also be planned. 


ACTIONS ARISING FROM THE STRATEGY 


Following the adoption of the strategy, the City of Thompson hired 
a Director of Economic Development, with a mandate to improve 
economic development in the city by improving health services and 
housing, and by encouraging downtown improvement and revitalisation. 
The Director will work with Native groups to improve race relations and 
to study possible joint ventures. More importantly, there is a growing 
awareness in the political arena that our strategy is the basis for 
discussion among all stakeholders. It is a living process that must have 
ownership before anything happens. 


CONCLUSIONS 
Our experience shows that: 
1. There is no easy answer to a complex problem. 


2. Economic planning cannot be considered in isolation; perhaps 
socio-economic planning is a more appropriate term, 
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3. Economic development is an ongoing, living process. 

4. Doing the job thoroughly is a long, tedious process for which 
many people do not have enough patience. 

5. Without commitment by all the stakeholders, there is no viable 
plan; this can only be achieved by consensus. 


We have leamed from our experience, and I believe we have enough 
perseverance to complete the job. I hope other communities, regions, 
and even provinces can learn too. 


SUMMARY 


The Thompson Industrial Commission developed an economic 
development strategy for the City of Thompson, This paper summarizes 
the work of the Commission and its professional advisors, Michael Lupu 
and Victoria Adams. It explains the mandate of the Commission and the 
need for a strategy to fulfil that mandate. The mechanics of the study, 
from funding through data analysis, are discussed, The attempts to arrive 
at a consensus among all the stakeholders are described. The author's 
conclusions are presented, showing planning to be a continuing process. 










































































Inco mine at Thompson, Manitoba 











Community Economic Development Strategies 
in Northern Manitoba 


Adrian DeGroot' 
Past President 
Norman Regional Development Corporation 


T am very pleased to be here today to represent the views of the 
Board of Directors of the Norman Regional Development Corporation, 
as they relate to local and regional economic planning and development, 
We strongly believe that the participation of communities is absolutely 
necessary in the planning and development of northern Manitoba and 
would encourage you to view the residents as stakeholders in 
development. The Norman Regional Development Corporation was 
established in 1970 to promote, encourage, assist, and foster the 
economic development of the region. It is a voluntary, non-profit, non- 
partisan organization representing member communities north of the 
53rd parallel within Manitoba — a geographic area which is 
approximately two-thirds of the provincial land base. Norman is funded 
through community memberships, corporate contributions, and an 
operating grant from the Manitoba Department of Rural Development. 





‘Adrian DeGroot is employed by Inco Ltd. as a Quality Coordinator in the 
Maintenance Department and is responsible for systems development. Mr. DeGroot was 
first elected to the Thompson City Council in 1975 and served five terms for fourteen 
consecutive years. Two of those years be served as Deputy Mayor. Mr. DeGroot has 
represented his community concems to both Federal and Provincial committees. In the 
past he served as President of the Manitoba Association of Urban Municipalities, the 
Norman Regional Development Corporation, and Thompson Minor Lacrosse. He is also 
Past Chairperson of the Thompson Industrial Commission. 
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Figure 1. Population Distribution Among Communities within the 
Norman Region. 
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heightened competition in the international marketplace, together with 
the aging of the workforce and the loss of population to urban centres, 
pose new challenges for the resource-based communities of Manitoba's 
hinterland. Many communities see economic planning as a key 
ingredient to their future viability. They realize that they must have a 
strategy for survival and growth. 

It is our opinion that size of community or description, be it rural 
or urban, does not affect the principles involved in a planning exercise. 
As well, economic planning or development plans are not always 
synonymous with identifying growth opportunities. We see that 
communities need to address the total quality of life for their residents, 
This setting of correct principles reaches into every comer of a 
community, from sound land-use policies to amenities suited for its 
environment, Long-term realistic planning is a means by which a 
community can potentially broaden and stabilize its economic base. 
Strategic economic planning requires the participation of all 
stakeholders, The total community and all levels of government must 
work together to assess strengths and weaknesses, to identify roadblocks 
to development, and to find ways to enhance assets and to minimize 
liabilities. 

Northern Manitobans are taking up these tasks in a variety of ways. 
Organizations such as the Canadian Association of Single-Industry 
Towns, the Manitoba Association of Urban Municipalities, and the 
Norman Regional Development Corporation play an important role, as 
do the local economic development committees in communities such as 
Flin Flon, Snow Lake, Lynn Lake, Thompson, Leaf Rapids, and 
Churchill. Through the Departments of Rural Development, and Mines 
and Energy, the Provincial Government has financially supported 
strategic-planning initiatives spearheaded by local economic 
development committees in northern Manitoba, as well as in rural 
communities in the South, For the present, the high prices of copper, 
zinc, and nickel and the upswing in mining exploration and development 
have made the northern Manitoba economy buoyant. In order to 
minimize the risks for the future, communities are examining new 
growth and diversification options, 
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‘The planning initiatives of residents of the Greenstone area, as well 
as of Lynn Lake, with the efforts of the Community Futures Programs 
and the Business Development Corporations, offer new opportunities to 
revitalize and sustain the economic base of these communities. 
Community Futures has provided an organizational framework and the 
resources to assist communities to examine alternatives to a single- 
industry economy and to encourage diversification. Alternatives to 
leaving the community in a close-down situation are being encouraged 
at the local level through a systematic planning approach. Likewise, the 
economic development strategies recently completed by the Thompson 
Industrial Commission and the Leaf Rapids Town Council reflect the 
desire of community residents to participate in planning their future, 
Similarly, the LGD of Churchill and the Churchill Chamber of 
Commerce have jointly initiated a strategic-planning process for their 
community over the past few months. 

Some past economic planning exercises had limited results, either 
because they were too short-sighted or because they lacked credibility 
within the community, Often, they were seen as imposed on the 
community by outsiders who had little knowledge of the needs and 
preoccupations of northem residents. Communities have to recognize 
that they need commitment for the long haul; there is no quick-fix 
solution, This points to the need for agtive involvement of community 
residents in the planning process, in setting targets, and evaluating 
results, In this way, residents can play a significant role in shaping the 
future of their community. 

With the assistance of professional economic development officers, 
community members can undertake their own planning project. Their 
activities may include: 


~ identification of factors affecting the growth and stability of the 
local economy; 

— consultation with employers, social organizations, and government 
agencies to assess their needs; 

identification of problems and formulation of recommendations to 
policy-makers in such areas as industrial, commercial, and 

residential development, and land-use and regulatory policies; 
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— provision of local input into employment, recruitment, and training 
programs; 

— public advocacy on specific issues; 

— marketing the community to potential investors; and 

— targeting key sectors for support by private interests and 
government. 





Through such activities, the entire community can be involved in 
charting its future course. In addition to community strategies, the 
Norman Regional Development Corporation is committed to a planned 
regional development approach and is hosting a Northern Manitoba 
Economic Development Workshop in The Pas in early June, 1990, to 
begin a process of developing a participant-driven, economic 
development strategy for northern Manitoba. The workshop is designed 
to create a northem vision of development, including a set of 
development principles from local and regional perspectives. Every 
community in the North has been asked to send a representative to the 
workshop to build consensus on the principles upon which development 
should occur, We ate encouraging all communities (not only our 
members) of the region to come forward with their viewpoints on 
development, regardless of their economic or cultural base. Once we 
have greater consensus on development principles for the region, we 
intend to initiate or facilitate the process of sectoral and/or community 
strategies that relate to these basic principles. We see this workshop as 
the first step in a process that will set out a partnership of determination 
to develop such a strategy. Our communities are recognizing a need to 
set out guidelines for development through community development 
strategies. Eventually, the Norman Regional Development Corporation 
would like to see a regional strategy that would incorporate community 
strategies, which would eventually be part of a provincial strategy. 
Consensus building and planning initiatives at local, regional, and 
provincial levels provide benefits to all stakeholders in development by 
encouraging the commitment, communication, and cooperation necessary 
for progress. Northern communities need the participation and support 
of all interest groups in order to ensure the development of meaningful 
Strategies which will better rationalize the future of the region. 
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Economic and Human Resource Development 
in Community Development Strategies 


Oscar Lathlin* 
Chief 
The Pas Indian Band 


T am pleased to be here this morning. First of all, on behalf of our 
Council and Band Membership, I bring greetings to everyone who is 
assembled here. My purpose for being here is to share with you our 
ideas, some of our projects, and the approaches that we have taken in 
our community, as far as economic and community developments are 
concerned. I should also point out that our way is not necessarily the 
right approach for every community. However, it is our hope that after 
Ihave gone through my brief presentation, somewhere along the way 
someone might benefit in a small way. 

As Chief of my community, I would like to start off by talking 
about the experiences that we have had. I do not want to tell people 
what to do in their communities. I am just sharing with you our efforts 
in economic development. Some of what I may say here this morning 
might not be good for you, and if that is the case, don’t take it with you. 
But if what I say is good, you are welcome to take that as well. 





‘Oscar Lathlin has wide experience with northern Aboriginal issues. He has been a 
band manager for The Pas Indian Band, and has also dealt with northern development 
issues as employed by the Swampy Cree Tribal Council as well as the Federal 
Government. He was elected Chief of The Pas Indian Band in 1985. He resigned as Chief 
in 1990 and has served as a Manitoba MLA since then. 
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Our philosophy at The Pas Indian Band has always been very 
simple, For instance, our motto ~ if you look at our letterhead — says 
"Progress and Independence". We kind of mix everything together I 
guess. If you talk to business people, the bottom line is always the 
almighty dollar ~ profit and loss statements. In our community we have 
to mix social concepts with business and economic-development 
concepts; we have no choice. So in our everyday dealings with 
economic development, we use social-work theories or buzz. words 
almost interchangeably with the language you might hear an 
entrepreneur using. For example, I just want to refer to one study that 
was done by Robert Nixon and Associates in 1987 for the Assistant 
Deputy Minister or the Deputy Minister of Indian Affairs. His 
recommendation was primarily that we deal with sectoral development, 
that we deal with financial institutions. He was trying to come up with 
some economic-development delivery mechanisms for the Department 
of Indian Affairs, Tribal Council Delivery, and the Band Council 
Delivery - the community itself. That's where we differ in a lot of 
cases. 

Incidentally, I should point out that our approaches are not always 
the same as the other Chiefs and other communities. There is sometimes 
the perception that we may be compromising some of our treaty and 
aboriginal rights, whether or not they, are recognized by governments. 
But we go ahead anyway, taking or ignoring advice from others, Our 
strategy at the band level is to start with me, then family, then 
community, and if we can ever get our community in order, then 
perhaps we can do a little bit of nation-building as well. That is the 
whole basis for our economic development strategy. We talk about 
regional development corporations at the tribal-council level (Norman 
Regional Development Corporation), province wide, nationally, and so 
on, Our approach has always been, "yes those are good, we will 
eventually get there, but first of all, what we want to do is get myself 
in order, my family and my community, and we will get to the big jobs 
in due time", 

‘That’s a little bit about the philosophy we use, and at the same time, 
we have to look at the social, the human side of things. We have also 
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found out in our travels and through our own experience that money just 
doesn’t solve all the problems, no matter how much money you have. 
‘As a matter of fact, it creates many other problems for you and the 
community. 

There is a very strong emphasis on human-resource development, 
for which we have two sets of strategies. One is economic development 
~ the business or corporate strategy, if you will. In concert with that is 
the human-resource development strategy, where we look at everybody, 
no matter what situation they are in. The number of our people 
graduating from high schools and universities, I am happy to say, has 
been on the increase over the past ten years, and things are getting better 
at the band level. Where people may have quit school 10 to 30 years 
ago, we now have adults going back for adult-training courses, and 
some of them are even ending up in universities. We are building a 
school right now on the reserve in which we will control what happens 
in the education area. That's all part of our human-resource development 
strategy. 

Our corporate statement of purpose includes words like: "managing 
our own enterprises in a responsible and profitable manner", which you 
will find in any corporate statement. We regard ourselves as a 
government, and practically all the businesses we have are owned by our 
government of The Pas Indian Band. Not unlike your governments, we 
also find it darn difficult to make a business profitable when it is being 
run by government, At the same time, we try to assist band members to 
develop their own independent business plan, so that there is a mix of 
band-owned and individual-owned enterprises. 

We also try to ensure (and that is another component in our 
strategy) the maintenance of traditional, cultural values. Here we found 
ourselves in a big dilemma when we started to delve into business, 
because there was considerable conflict between outside business values 
and Indian values, Eventually, we had to try to resolve the problem 
because it was a liability to us initially. Since then, we found out that 
it can be an asset to maintain traditional cultural values. In that sense, 
we find that if we go back to our roots, find out where we came from, 
and where we are at today, we can have a better idea of where we want 
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to go tomorrow. At the same time, it makes us ‘stronger and more 
effective in our dealings with all the problems on the reserve as well as 
on the outside. 

We provide employment and training opportunities for band 
members, developing entrepreneurial opportunities through acquisition 
of business, or divesting band-owned enterprises to members, We also 
want to invest in other portfolios and business development on and off 
the reserve to achieve capital growth. Through sound public, industrial, 
and shareholder relations, we also try to make sure that the message is 
always being conveyed to band members as well as to outside people. 
Lastly, we use excellence as a standard in all our corporate activities. 
These are objectives from our corporate statement of purpose. 

T have talked about the philosophy of our approach to economic 
development and strategy and now I want to explore self-government. 
There are several reasons why we went into economic development in 
a big way since 1972, Our annual budget at that time was $25,000 to 
$50,000, and the late Gorden Lathlin was Chief. I remember going into 
his office one day when I was still in high school. How proudly he 
showed off his office, which was a little two-bedroom bungalow. There 
he was, full of vision, dreams and hope, a modest budget, and a staff of 
three people. That is how we began, 

Today, for those of you who do not know, we are situated right 
across the river, north of The Pas. Our population is about 2400 people. 
We are proud of our assets (around $21 million) and our growth and 
development achieved since the day in 1972 that I visited Chief Lathlin. 
We talk now about self-government, and maybe a lot of us don’t realize 
what it means. In our case, we see ourselves being in the driver’s seat 
in everything that happens in our community. When interviewed one 
time by the press, I used the example of being on the passenger side of 
life — you go wherever the driver wants to go. We want to be in the 
driver's seat, so we can go where we want and in our own time. 

We base our government on land, our economic base, and the 
people. We also realize that governing takes money, and we tell our 
people every day not to rely solely on government funding. I know a lot 
of people are asking how are we going to finance self-government. We 
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have started already imposing user fees on our people, for the water and 
sewer system, garbage collection, snow removal, and so on, That is all 
Part of self-government evolution as far as we are concerned. We are 
also developing taxation bylaws on our reserve because, like it or not, 
we are going to have to be responsible for our programs and services. 
In effect, some components of self-government are already happening 
at the band level. 

Up to now our development has been on the reserve with good 
reason. You find some Indian reserves doing very well in acquiring 
business ventures and investing outside the reserve, pursuing all of the 
things ordinary businessmen and people do on the outside. But on the 
reserve, there are many problems we run across when trying to develop 
economically, We purposely did not want to go outside at first because 
of our philosophy of fixing ourselves first, then our house and 
community, and only then go outside. So we have painstakingly been 
developing home base, but with expansion plans for tomorrow. By this 
means, the chances of success are greater, because the people are 
involved and they know what is going on. They become attuned to 
development and they support it. 

It was not easy to work on our people first. We had to tell them that 
they were not lazy, that to be Indian was not to be out of school, to be 
unemployed, to be on welfare. In other words, there was 200 years of 
deprogramming to do, and for those of you who say that we are not 
doing enough, I purposely offered the example of our accomplishments 
since 1972, Also, I am purposely going to describe some of the 
problems that we encountered in our efforts to build economic 
development, because I am tired of hearing people say that we are 
apathetic, uninterested, helpless, and not aggressive or assertive. 

Thave to say that our human-resource development strategy contains 
Programs that may offend some people, but nevertheless we think they 
are necessary. They are methodical, strategic, and manipulative, because 
we have to get our people out of the rut of thinking that they are not 
capable of going to high school and on to university; of thinking that 
they can never compete in the outside world, Not only do we have to 
deal with our people's attitudes and behaviours, but we must also cope 
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with the attitudes of the larger society. For example, citizens from The 
Pas used to say to us to get off your bums and go to work. So we 
decided to build a mall, and all of a sudden these people said that’s not 
what they had in mind; that is too big, that’s going to compete with our 
business. We want you to keep on digging ditches, working 
underground, and chopping trees. But we did not listen, and I’m happy 
to report, and I’m sure my friends from the town of The Pas will attest, 
that the mall on our reserve did not harm anybody. As a matter of fact, 
it has helped develop the whole community. Today, The Pas Band 
employs over 250 people, including 100 from the town of The Pas. 
That’s an example of how we didn’t listen or give in to pressure. There 
was a board injunction, but I don’t believe it was ever filed. 

I will give you one example of banking problems for us on the 
Indian reserve, in securing an operating line of credit. Our mall is worth 
$10 million dollars and our cash flow is something like $17 million 
dollars a year, but just try to secure a $30,000 line of credit from the 
bank. First of all, you must put all your cash flow in front, to commit 
all your assets. Then, on top of that, the bank wants the signature of the 
Minister of Indian Affairs; in other words, the whole Government of 
Canada has to back up a $30,000 line of credit. Once that is done, it has 
to be signed by the "Big Boss" in Calgary. That’s how we have to 
conduct business, and some people wonder why we are in the situation 
we are in! 

We are always being compared to other bands, and sometimes that 
puts us in an awkward position, Yes, we are proud that we managed to 
put ourselves on the map, but you have to realize that we are right 
across the river from the town of The Pas, right by the highway, the 
railway, and air transportation, The market is there, so naturally we 
should be ahead of other communities who are isolated. But they too are 
moving, and will achieve things as they go about developing their own 
community economic development strategies. 

Recommendations that I have for Native People are: don’t dwell on 
or listen to the negative side, but concentrate on the positive, because 
you might as well put your energy into the positive rather than the 
negative; and don't be afraid to take a risk or make a mistake, so long 
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as you don’t keep making the same mistake, If you don’t do anything 
for fear of making a mistake, if you are afraid to be criticized by your 
people and your fellow colleagues, then you will not achieve anything. 
Lord knows that everyone makes mistakes, even other governments. 

Be sure to take an accurate inventory of immediate resources, and 
Prepare an economic development strategy for your reserve using 
common textbook theories and procedures in assessing resources, 
markets, training, and so on. Don’t be let down by obstacles or failures, 
We are always expected to be super business people, Over 70 percent 
of all small businesses in Canada fail during the first five years, but 
when we fail, everybody says "I told you the Indians couldn’t do it". 
I'm not set back by that. Don't be afraid to hire experienced managers, 
but at the same time, train your people. Don’t be a follower, be your 
own person, because that is what leadership is all about. Again, you 
don’t have to pound tables when you are negotiating. I say to you, beat 
them at their own game because that is what they try to do. 
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PART VII 


NORTHERN PEOPLE AND NORTHERN 
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Young sport fisherman on northern lake 














The Land as Cultural Resource 
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The ways in which we think about issues, such as the environment, 
development, and economic growth, have an almost automatic bias to 
them. A common response in our approach to complex issues is to 
divide them into small parts, and treat each of the parts in a considerable 
measure of isolation from each other. If ambitious, we may at the end 
attempt to accord each of the pieces different weights. So when, for 
example, we attempt to discuss an industrial endeavour in the North, we 
attempt to assess the consequences for the local economy, the national 
economy and the environment, and the impact on local and Native 
People. After having broken down the issue and examined each of its 
parts, we bring them together and say that this aspect is very important, 
that is less important, and so on, And the bottom line is some sort of 
compromise between all the various considerations that the examination 
of the various parts has revealed. 

These are the kinds of exercises we are all constantly engaged in, 
but it is seldom acknowledged that there are several questionable things 





"Yngve Georg Lithman is a social anthropologist whose works about native issues 
in Canada include The Community Apart (University of Manitoba Press, 1987) and The 
Practise of Underdevelopment (Stockholm Studies in Social Anthropology, 1983). Dr. 
Lithman has also written about migration issues in Europe as well as popular culture. 
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which this approach takes for granted. This is the bias to which I 
referred earlier — that what appears to be a rational and sensible 
approach in fact rests on a number of unstated premises, both with 
respect to what a society is and should be, and also with regard to what 
constitutes knowledge — scientifically or otherwise legitimized. 

In this article, I will attempt to show how this mode of thinking, 
basically what can be termed a technologized understanding of the 
world, is unable to cope with one of the most important dimensions of 
the North ~ how life in the North, for many, achieves its meaningfulness 
through a cultural construction where the relationship to the land is a 
root metaphor. 

There are three sets of issues which have prompted my thinking 
along these lines. The first of these relates to a general proposition about 
development. Without attempting any definition of development, I will 
use this term to signify all those activities that are related to an 
increased capitalization of pursuits, and all that which is usually 
associated with so-called modemization. Contrary to what probably most 
people think, development, almost by definition, has negative 
consequences. Increased capitalization in rural or remote areas will 
invariably make some people better off, but it will equally and 
invariably make some people worse off — most often not just in a 
relative sense. 

So when, for example, fishing in a coastal village was transformed 
from one part of a yearly subsistence cycle involving small-scale 
farming, part-time winter logging, etc., to a big-boat operation where 
fishing was a full-time pursuit, one consequence was that the amount of 
fish caught increased. But this restructuring of the coastal village also 
resulted in a dramatic decrease in other activities. The small farms were 
difficult to maintain when many of the young men turned to fishing. The 
fortunes of fishing became determinative of the economic well-being of 
the village population as a whole. Many of those who could not partake 
in fishing (those who could not get access to the big credits to purchase 
a big boat, or get hired on them) became impoverished, both in relative 
and absolute terms. 
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This example, taken from a Newfoundland study, demonstrates one 
consequence inherent — except under particular circumstances — in 
development. Development is not a process where everyone benefits, 
and we usually legitimize this with an argument to the effect that 
development provides increased fortunes for the region or the nation. 
"To make an omelette", as the saying goes, "one has to break a few 
eggs". So development is almost never a uniform arch into prosperity 
and happiness, but a disrupting and tormenting process where some gain 
and some lose. A good example of this is of course the experiences of 
the Aboriginal Peoples in Canada. 

The observation that must be made as a result of this discussion is 
that development can never be a technical or in a narrow sense an 
economic issue. Development must always be people issues. And this 
insight, which undoubtedly is getting increasingly recognized, has 
contributed to a lot of doubts about development, and to questions about 
what social and human costs we are willing to accept for development. 

The second set of issues I want to use as a foundation for my main 
argument relates to the area of sustainable development, developing 
sustainable societies, and similar concems. What I have in mind is the 
growing recognition that some of our notions about our own societies 
are thrown into doubt. No one, or at least increasingly fewer people, 
would doubt the importance of being aware that we live on a small and 
fragile planet, Gro Harlem-Bruntland, a leader of a traditionally growth- 
oriented, social-democratic party in Norway, and a staunch advocate of 
industrial society, advanced the sustainable development concept. The 
Globe and Mail, as much an establishment paper as any, regularly 
carries a separate section on environmental issues. Things have changed, 
and changed fast. 

The third set of issues I want to touch upon by way of introduction 
is the present situation in the Native communities in the Manitoba 
North. In Native perceptions, the expanding non-Native resource 
extraction has paralleled Native impoverishment, reductions in the use 
of time-honoured Native pursuits, and a general devastating barrenness 
of social and cultural life of northern communities. A further 
concomitant to development has been the environmental consequences. 
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The mercury-contaminated fish in Cross Lake, the reduced fisheries in 
South Indian Lake, the diminished wildlife in the North — these are all 
indicators of the environmental degradation that takes place in the 
Manitoba North. And we now leam that avoiding these things has 
become important in decision making. 

But what we have in the North is a number of communities with 
rampant unemployment and attendant social and human misery — spoils 
of the times, as it were. And how do we think about the future of these 
communities?! Well, by and large, it appears to me, our thinking seems 
to be directed towards the same kind of models that have been applied 
before, but we think we will now implement our models better. We are 
going to have better employment programs, better outreach, better 
development planning, more and better economic development, 
Somehow our thinking seems to be focused on notions that if we could 
only have a good mine or a good pulp mill or a good wood-harvesting 
operation close to each of these communities, we would be well on our 
way to solving the difficult problems facing many Native northern 
communities. 

Well, to me, these are speculations which do not have much realism 
to them. But they are indicative of how we are prisoners of our own 
modes of thought, If we could only get that industry going, if we could 
only get some wage labour going, if we could only get those retraining 
or relocation or whatever programs in place, we would be just fine. And 
today, for sure, we would do it sustainably, 

I believe that the time has come to be much more modest in our 
attempts to export solutions to the North, which are in large measure 
very little, but have already been attempted over and over again, with 
pretty well the opposite result to what was expected. And there is now 
a substantial literature documenting how these consequences are the 
result of a social structure with features of semi-colonialism and the 
administrative smothering of Native People. Some literature on this 
theme includes Geoffrey York's The Dispossessed, Kue Young's 
Northern Health, as well as some of my own writings (1983, 1986). 

So, I would like to suggest that the situation confronting the 
northern Native communities requires a sort of philosophical 
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reorientation, A reorientation away from what? I would say a belief that 
the structure and philosophy of industrial society have to be hegemonic 
for all countries and their parts. A reorientation towards what? I would 
say towards a situation where the land is seen as a cultural resource. 
And it is towards this latter theme I now want to move in this article. 

What do I mean by the land as a cultural resource? Not central to 
my argument, but still fairly important to remember, is that Aboriginal 
People, up to fairly recent times, made their living through a close and 
daily interaction with the environment. Lives were structured in the 
thythm of the seasons. Food, clothes and shelter were immediate 
appropriations of the environment. And cultural life, including self- 
perceptions, mythologies and religious practises, reflected how 
Aboriginal People saw themselves as but one part of an inter-related 
system the Creator had put in place. So the land, in all its aspects, was 
in large measure exactly that which provided the symbolism that 
underpinned the totality of Aboriginal experience. 

In this day and age, when we start questioning many things about 
our own societies, and many think that hybris has dominated our attitude 
to those conditions that actually determine our fate on a fragile planet, 
this Aboriginal-thought system is of course a dramatic contrast to our 
own. But Aboriginal People, as others in North America, are parts 
(pethaps a bit reluctantly) of lifestyles that do not have the relationship 
with the environment as the guiding rod. However much Aboriginal 
People may be conscious of how earlier generations saw themselves as 
one part of nature, the separation that has occurred between Native 
People and the environment has also drastically reduced the role of the 
environment as a continuous inspiration for everyday cultural 
expressions. 

So what we can say is that the Native communities have become 
dissociated from the land, with social ills in abundant evidence. And to 
my mind, the realistic scenario for Native communities to have a better 
future has to be their reintegration into the environment. Please note the 
expression realistic, not unrealistic. What would this mean in concrete 
terms? 
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First of all, Aboriginal communities would not have to rely on non- 
sustainable exploitation of the environment or on transfer payments, So 
whatever activities take place would have to avoid impoverishing the 
environment. A forest is a forest, not a wood-lot. The various resources 
of the rich environment of the boreal forest would have to be harvested 
with this in mind. 

So which resources, then, could be harvested with this in mind? 
Well, I think there is a whole range of them, and the substantial reason 
why we have not explored this line of thinking has to do with how we 
have structured our economic activities, including our thinking about 
them, Let me give an example. 

Intense forest management could mean that we shun away from 
barecuts, at least from the magnitudes these presently have, (I am using 
the word barecut to signify the presently standard type of resource 
exploitation). Instead, we could accept the lack of (what the economists 
call) optimal economic efficiency in the cutting operation, because we 
start (0 put a value on the damage that we do not do to micro-climates, 
soil, water, and air, and also because we start to put a value on those 
things we can maintain, If we maintain a forest, as opposed to wood-lot, 
that in itself deserves recognition. 

But what we presently do is of course to organize our interests so 
that for those who have to supply me and others with paper, the 
economic method is barecut. They can not include the maintenance of 
the forest as a forest in their balance sheets. And people have to eat, and 
can people in the North eat the forest? The barecut, at least, provides 
some jobs. Would an alternative mean the loss of economic 
opportunities in the North? The answer to this question is the opposite 
to what conventional wisdom would suggest. The alternative to the 
present-day type of ‘modern’ resource exploitation could mean an 
increased, sustainable, and economically worth-while activity in the 
North. 

Let me give a glimpse of what one small part of an altemative to 
the barecut could be, In Sweden, which is roughly the size of Manitoba, 
moose meat is a commercial commodity, The moose population is 
approximately 300,000, and the annual harvest is some 130,000 animals, 
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For several reasons having to do with climate, vegetation, etc., Manitoba 
could probably never aspire to have quite such a large moose 
population, However, its present population is only some 20,000 
animals, and its annual harvest is perhaps only some 3,000 animals, 
Now, imagine that Manitoba would build up its moose herd and the 
attendant harvest to half or two-thirds of Sweden's, and this is an 
eminently possible proposition. All of a sudden, Manitoba would be 
having a multi-million dollar venison industry. The returns would be 
counted in the tens of millions of dollars. 

To achieve this kind of moose population requires careful, on-going 
management. Some feed programs may have to be instituted during parts 
of the year, It also involves strict guidelines about what animals may be 
killed (the ratio of young bulls to other animals will be very high). 
Licenses to kill the old bulls, the trophy animals, could be sold at an 
incredible premium to outside hunters.” 

‘The moose population as an example of the resources that could be 
harvested in northern Manitoba suggests that there may be an alternative 
development strategy — an alternative to seeing power dams, barecuts, 
and mines as solutions to the social ills in northern Manitoba Aboriginal 
communities. 

What would the alternative scenario have to entail? First of all, 1 
believe that it would have to rest on a much more holistic approach to 
the inter-relationships between people, environment, and work process. 
If the northem Aboriginal communities are to be what we all, including 
those who live in them, wish for them, a first priority would have to be 
their reintegration into the environment. Features of this would be that 
they should neither have to rely on social assistance as a long-term 
economic input, nor upon a non-sustainable exploitation of resources 
from the environment, What we have seen so far is indeed how 
environmental destruction has gone hand in hand with Native alienation 
from the land and an increased significance of transfer payment. 

The reintegration of the Native communities into the environment 
presupposes several things. One is, of course, that any resource 
exploitation has sustainability as a primary concern. This means that 
whatever activities go on, they must avoid impoverishing the 
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environment, There are two important dimensions to this, One is that we 
must try to keep our activities within that which can be regenerated. The 
other is that we must avoid destroying the variety of the environment, 
A forest, to make that statement again, is something more than a 
woodlot. 

Another aspect of the reintegration of Native communities into the 
environment relates to the organization of human activities. It is pretty 
difficult to imagine that the urban and southem mode of organizing the 
work process will ever be feasible in northem communities. One 
example of this is the seasonal nature of much work in the North, be it 
construction or muskrat harvesting, bush work, or fishing, That the 
southern model, with one person having a year-round job, doing the 
same thing, will ever be the prominent feature of the northern work 
process is obviously unlikely. Instead, work organization in the North 
must take as a premise that people will be doing different things during 
different parts of the year, And the more the economic activities of the 
communities gear themselves towards environmentally sound practices, 
it is my belief that the cyclical nature of work will increase. A person 
in the North will have many jobs, performed during different parts of 
the year, This should be seen, I believe, as a sign of a successful 
adaptation to the specifics of northern living in resonance with 
environmental concems. Even in these circumstance, there will of course 
be a large number of persons in professions, such as teachers, nurses, 
band and community council administrators, shop-keepers, etc., who will 
account for a large fraction of the jobs in any northern community and 
whose work style will be similar to that of southern communities, 

Let me carry the vatious points made above towards a more general 
argument, I mentioned that Native communities are in the process of 
being dissociated from their environment. One aspect of this is a cultural 
one. What I mean is that people see how their home communities lose 
those things that used to be the very basis of their existence — their 
relationship to the land, The unhappiness attending the lack of what is 
seen as worthwhile occupations, and the damage this does to self- 
esteem, to community life, to the children’s conception of education, and 
So on, are all things well known. As I see it, the solution will never be 
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the large-scale, exploitative projects that we have seen, and which have 
been so destructive to northern Aboriginal communities. 

If there will be a better future for northern Aboriginal communities, 
it has to have a foundation where the land is seen as a cultural resource. 
Native communities will have to reintegrate themselves with the 
environment through a process that generates both income and 
community pride, This will, of course, dramatically improve the quality 
of life in northern communities. When this has happened, then the land 
will have been transformed anew into what it was once before — a 
cultural resource, which provides the social fibres for that rich, beautiful, 
uniquely human web we call community. 

So, the main perspective that has to pervade all developmental 
activities, as far as the northern communities are concerned, has to be 
a holistic one, It must recognize that environmental concerns cannot be 
handled separately from economic concerns, or from the needs for the 
social and cultural rebuilding of Native communities. The way to arrive 
at this kind of thinking is, I believe, to see the land as a cultural 
resource. As such, it will always have to be protected from 
impoverishment. It also has to be the most important symbolic 
foundation for the cultural development of northem Aboriginal 
communities. Therefore, the land must be firmly integrated into the 
social and economic life of the communities. 

However, all this will necessitate different strategies than those that 
are presently in place. Bureaucrats, businessmen and economists often 
Pride themselves of being ‘hard-nosed’, ‘responsible for the bottom line’, 
‘persons of the practical world’, etc. To some of them, what has been 
said in this article may appear to be fluff, a desire to return to days long 
since gone, something lacking in the proper appreciation of what 
development means. To this, can only be said two things. One is: look 
at what northem development has brought the Aboriginal communities 
so far. The other is: development presupposes new thinking, not the 
application of time-worn formulas. If we do not liberate ourselves from 
stereotyped ideas about how northern communities can have a good 
future, we will for certain doom them. 
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But maybe this is naive, Perhaps the power and control over the 
Manitoba North is so firmly lodged with particular interests in our 
capitalistic, industrialized society that any alternatives to present trends 
are impossible to put in place, And it must be remembered that the 
people in the North, of course, are also in large measure the prisoners 
of prevailing mainstream ideologies in society. 

To realize an alternative pethaps presupposes impossible things. Is 
it possible that the future of the Manitoba North will in large measure 
be determined through other vehicles than those the big corporations and 
big government have already put in place? Is it possible to get a setious 
consideration of an altemative to the presently, widely embraced 
stereotyped notions about what economic progress entails in 
industrialized society? Or are the vested economic interests and the 
contemporary ideology in these matters fused into an unmovable 
monolith? Maybe, but maybe not, The ecological argument, 
demonstrating absolute boundaries to the quality of our lives, and the 
limits of how we can abuse our fragile planet, may become the ramrod 
that opens up new ways of doing things. 

In northem Manitoba, an alternative exists, and to realize it would 
serve both the people in the North and also the ecological revigoration. 
It can be developed and put in place by the people in northern 
communities, The rest of us can avoid getting in their way, and, if we 
are lucky, we may even be able to provide some assistance. 


NOTES 


1, When I write about communities — northem communities ~ I am in 
fact referring not to all communities, but those where Native People 
constitute the significant population. The mining towns, etc., by and 
large fall outside the discussion in this article. 





2. Tam not advocating a general importation of the Swedish practices 
of boreal forest management. In Sweden, barecuts and insensitive 
forest practices have turned the boreal forest into something of a 
biological desert (with some exceptions, such as the moose 
population), 

















Top: Sport moose hunters paddling across a lake in northern Manitoba 
Bottom: Sport moose hunters in northern Manitoba 
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New Occupational Strategies for the North 
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In terms of what is happening in the North, there are some things 
to watch out for, because if we are not careful with what we are doing, 
we will miss some of the indicators of serious problems. Once again 
northem people will be the ones to suffer. First, new occupational 
strategies have certain similar patterns and trends, We know that 
between four and five different careers are likely to be followed by 
individuals entering the labour force today. That is a lot of career 
changes, isn’t it? We are not just talking about changing jobs, but 
changing fundamentally what one does. Switching careers is a major 
part of what is happening in our society, While it may not occur in the 
North as quickly as in the South, it will inevitably occur over time for 
a whole variety of reasons. 

Changes in technology, politics, society, culture will demand 
employment flexibility. We have heard what happens to the paper 
industry when, all of a sudden, people become more sensitive to the 
environment and start demanding recycled paper products. This has a 
substantial effect on the jobs involved in northern pulp and paper 
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senior federal Public Servant and at one point in his career was Assistant Deputy 
Minister, Indian Affairs. 
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operations. There are also a number of changes of a technological nature 
that will effect mining. Certainly we have seen this in terms of petro- 
chemical-resource development — demand fluctuates and pressure to 
develop and use this resource has diminished substantially. The 
evolution of technology and values that we hold will contribute to the 
need to continually change things. For a long time to come in the North, 
many people are likely to do different things throughout the year, such 
as industrial resource exploitation, hunting or trapping. 

It is important to judge trends and for this reason I am going to 
quote from an article written by the American David L. Birch. For the 
last 20 years he has studied the history of 17 million firms in the United 
States — how they have changed and where growth has occurred. This 
tremendous resource points out what I am talking about in terms of 
being able to judge trends and to see what is happening in Canada and 
in our North. 

By the way, a colleague once said, North in Canada is on the right 
if you are facing west. In a sense Winnipeg, even though we do not 
think of it as north, is clearly North in terms of North America and in 
terms of the kinds of winters we have faced for the last couple of years. 

Let me just quote from Birch for a minute. "There have been forty 
million new jobs created over the past twenty years and not one of them 
has been in manufacturing. That is, there has not been any net growth 
in the manufacturing industry in the American situation. The worker 
population in manufacturing has remained static with only eight percent 
of the country’s work force punching time cards in a factory every day". 

Yet we tend to continue thinking that factory jobs, that 
manufacturing (taking raw material and turning it into a product that can 
be sold), is an area where there is opportunity for growth. In fact, in 
North America, that has not been the case. In 1988 alone, the economy 
added 3.6 million jobs but the Fortune 500 companies ~ and those are 
the largest 500 companies in America — eliminated nearly half a million 
job opportunities within their companies; only five percent of today’s 
work force work for the Fortune 500 companies, a group just slightly 
larger than that working in agriculture. A very significant trend is that 
large companies are employing fewer people. Of course this means 
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technological application and changes in the way the basic economy is 
structured. And what it means to us, particularly those interested in 
working in the North, is that we have to find ways of positioning 
ourselves to take advantage of the trends as they come along. 

The first thing is to be aware of what is happening. Television is 
helpful, but if you are not literate, you are going to have real troubles. 
The first basic skill in terms of positioning yourself to survive in the 
North, and any place else for that matter, is literacy, and we have not 
yet faced this issue in this country and in this province in particular. 
There are many people graduating from schools, whether in Winnipeg 
or in isolated communities in the Northern part of our province, isolated 
communities who are coming out illiterate, in fact unable to deal with 
an ordinary newspaper article, So I think this is the first adaptive skill 
that we haven't really begun to look at. 

The second thing is, of course, to observe changes as they are 
occurring and be able to grasp what some of those are. This is more and 
more difficult, as the North is changing rapidly. I think others have 
alluded to the effects of resource exploitation, what technological 
changes are likely to occur there, and what this is going to mean in 
terms of employment. We have looked at jobs specifically, not just 
occupations, but jobs as something that people need to have now. We 
have looked at big business or big projects as generators of jobs, but in 
the North in Manitoba, we know big business is transitory to say the 
least; it is something that is going to come and go, not something that 
will provide permanent occupational security. You build a dam, and 
when finished you're gone, You may work on other dams for some 
time, but this is essentially not a permanent occupation ~ one that can 
provide people with continuing sustenance for long periods of time. 

The point about doing different things at different times of the year 
is one that I was going to make as well. I think that inevitably we are 
going to have to look at how we can adjust our working lives, and how 
northern corporations and small businesses can adjust operations, to take 
into account the fact that at least a good portion of the population is 
going to want to do different things at various times of the year. It is 
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possible to organize structures in business to cope with this, but big 
business, as I said, is transitory. 

So what do you do to measure their successes? Well, we have 
looked at a number of things in terms of small-business development. 
We have examined the trends that have occurred and there are a couple 
of things that are quite outstanding. First, of course, is that nationally 
about seventy percent of all small businesses fail in the first two years; 
this is a very high percentage, but there is a change here ~ the rate of 
failure of small businesses started by women is only half that started by 
men, So one of the things that is going to be crucial in the North, as we 
grow and as small businesses begin to develop, is that governments, 
communities, and people in those communities look very seriously at 
how women can take a role. Women tend to start with something that 
they know and can manage. They don't get into great debt to begin 
with, they are prepared to ask questions, and they don't have to be 
macho and show that they can do the job and be right the first time. 
Having been involved in a small business myself and having failed 
miserably, I can understand some of those things. What people in the 
North will have to be sensitive to and aware of is that many small 
businesses that provide services, that develop opportunities, and that 
create jobs for many people, are going to involve women. 

The second quote from David Birch is an interesting comment. 
"There is a lot of talk about high tech, but the vast majority of net job 
creation is taking place in the application of technology, not in its 
production. Most of the application is taking place in small firms with 
relatively few employees, creating jobs in the service sectors as diverse 
as software and database creation, consulting, health-care administration, 
and even trash collection’. 

T think that's important, A young Native man in Toronto started 
going around with his machine that shredded confidential documents — 
and that has developed into a hugh operation. Others have followed suit 
of course, and he now has competition, but the point is that he identified 
a way of using technology, of making it transportable, and getting it into 
the field where he could get some business, and created a job for several 
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people in the process. I think we have to look at how we are going to 
apply the technology to those jobs. 

Finally, I think it’s important that in the North and elsewhere, 
business really keeps in tune with the trends that are there, You are 
going to have to watch that carefully. We have had a trend in building 
since the Grand Rapid Dam, This trend has grown in volume, has 
tended to consume people's energy and focus their attention, and has 
created businesses related to major construction projects. Well, that is 
going to continue to occur for some time, but there is a lot of valuable 
spin-offs that can occur as well. The major one is how do you use that 
construction ability and opportunity to create northern corporations that 
are run by northern people. This will ensure that roads are built to make 
the connections between communities more viable, and to have the kinds 
of airports that we need. The opportunities are almost endless, but again, 
it is applying the technology and looking at the trends as we go along. 
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INTRODUCTION: CHIEF HARVEY NEPINAK 


First of all I want to say that Waterhen is located in central 
Manitoba, and we have been interested in resource co-management for 
a long time, In the 1950s, beaver were introduced into the northern part 
of the Lake Waterhen area, followed by the setting up of fish 
committees. Five lakes were restocked and have been very beneficial to 
the community. Later a moose-management committee was formed, and 
most recently, one for the wood bison project. It is with much pride that 
I have played a part in these endeavours. We have worked with the 
Province throughout all these years and also with the Federal 
Government in developing these wildlife projects. These resources are 
important to us, as they are to other First Nations communities 
throughout Manitoba. 


‘Biographical notes for Harvey Nepinak and Harvey Payne appear at the end of this 
article. 
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I want to say that the co-management we see, I and my band, is 
only the view of the Waterhen Band, Like Chief Lathlin said earlier in 
his remarks on economic development, we are pleased to show various 
levels of government and industries how we see co-management, So, 
working in our community, a paper was developed jointly with Dr. 
Harvey Payne from Manitoba Natural Resources. I have been associated 
with Dr. Payne for eleven years now, and I will allow him to present 
our paper at this time. After he is finished, I want to come back and 
give you a brief background of our community and state how co- 
management is very important now and will be into the future. 


CO-MANAGEMENT: HARVEY PAYNE, 


Harvey Nepinak did not want to say it himself, but he has been 
responsible for much of the philosophy of co-management being 
extended to many other Aboriginal communities in Manitoba, where it 
is having successful early beginnings. We are going to talk about 
wildlife co-management, although I know there is interest among various 
communities in extending this philosophy to other resources as well. 
However, for reasons that I think you will understand, you will see why 
we are restricting ourselves to wildlife co-management at this time. 
Michael Anderson postulated that Manitoba's boreal region might be the 
province's most intensively used landscape in North America. People of 
the boreal forest are mostly Aboriginal, and wildlife features 
prominently in their lifestyle and livelihood. Hunting, fishing and 
trapping are the major activities, Aboriginal rights to these resources 
were retained in treaty, recognized in Canadian and provincial laws, and 
were enshrined in the Constitution Act of 1982. This Act essentially 
forms the legal basis for co-management in Canada, 

Wildlife has always been a significant Canadian fact. It was the 
beaver that resulted in the establishment of Le Nouveau France and its 
subsequent explorations by the courier de bois and the voyageurs, and 
eventually in the re-settlement of the Canadian landscape. Before the 
Natural Resources Transfer Agreement in 1930, wildlife, unlike the 
other resources, was managed by the Province because it was viewed as 
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a matter of local concern, This was done under the provisions of the 
British North America Act, Wildlife, to this day, remains a local matter 
of great importance to the Aboriginal People of the North. 

Co-management could be a natural evolution on the Canadian 
landscape. Canada’s history of conflict resolution, through reason and 
negotiation rather than force, is exemplified in the treaties with 
Aboriginal People, These provided for the retention of rights to pursue 
the vocations of hunting, fishing and trapping on the lands ceded, and 
generated an environment where co-management of wildlife with 
Aboriginal People is not only rational but perhaps obligatory. It is a 
reasoned solution to a vexing conservation dilemma of some magnitude. 

There are many viewpoints and variations on the co-management 
theme, The common and critical element in them all is power and 
decision making, at least this is our viewpoint. The discussion deals with 
the need for human development, the treaties, the law, the nature of self- 
government, and the Manitoba landscape. Co-management as evident in 
Manitoba, can be managed in the best interests of conservation and of 
the Aboriginal People if we choose to understand and foster it. 
However, it has potential, if ignored or opposed, to become a major 
controversial dilemma. 

Around 1930, as wildlife populations throughout Canada came under 
increasing pressure from settlement for agriculture, and economic 
development in general, the rights of Aboriginal People to hunt freely 
came under more and more scrutiny. There was little case law and few 
supreme court decisions, In the 1970s wildlife management sought a 
legal solution to the dilemma, The courts had essentially reduced 
Aboriginal hunting rights to those provided in the Natural Resources 
Transfer Agreement Acts. Many cases hinged on a definition of 
unoccupied Crown land, The provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
tried to give a particular interpretation to those words, The Supreme 
Court of Canada unanimously agreed that the provinces could not 
attempt to define the rights of Treaty Indians under the agreements, and 
declared the applicable sections of the Wildlife Act of Manitoba and the 
Saskatchewan Game Act to be ultra vires. 
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The management solution that the provinces had proposed was 
simple, but found to be essentially wrong in law. What they had 
proposed was to designate, for the purpose of Treaty Indian hunting 
rights, lands such as provincial parks, wildlife management areas, and 
other lands of that nature, as occupied by the provinces. If we accept the 
apparent impasse in which wildlife managers found themselves in 
contemplating wildlife-population management and the need for harvest 
controls, then clearly the predicament of Aboriginal People who have 
the rights and seek to preserve them, can also be understood. The fact 
that governments were trying to limit Treaty rights must also be 
recognized. 

Successive Canadian governments have never effectively recognized 
Aboriginal cultural values in policy and programming for Aboriginal 
People. In many cases programming was designed to eliminate perceived 
negative cultural traits such as sharing and generosity, and to replace 
them with a White-European work ethic and a material accumulation 
philosophy. The Constitution Act guarantees to Aboriginal People rights 
that other Canadians do not enjoy. It is within this context that the 
contemporary concept of co-management is advanced to Aboriginal 
People and to wildlife managers toward effective wildlife management. 

Co-management of wildlife is succinctly defined as the sharing of 
power between a group of Aboriginal People and the government. The 
power-sharing element separates co-management from other cooperative- 
management schemes. To understand its detail, we must first examine 
the power currently exercised and its impact, both real and perceived, 
on Aboriginal societies, For example, the power exercised by 
conservation officers in the enforcement of regulations within the normal 
professionally acceptable execution of their responsibilities is often 
perceived by Aboriginal People as harassment. This perception is real 
and is partly the result of lack of information and education in 
Aboriginal societies regarding the law, their treaty rights, and the justice 
system. Co-management authority would develop means to eliminate the 
Perception of harassment. 

Efforts of this nature have been developed, but have proved 
sporadic, inconsistent, and largely ineffective. Aboriginal People today 
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essentially learn the law, and what their rights provide through being 
charged with offenses, and whatever is left over essentially constitutes 
their rights, In mainstream society we inform, educate, promote, and 
advertise these changes to the law to enhance compliance. This effort is 
increasingly being applied to Aboriginal communities, however in the 
case of most Aboriginal People, this information is generally transmitted 
by the Conservation Officer through word of mouth, rumour, or the 
moccasin telegraph. This system leads to misinterpretation and 
understandably to low levels of compliance with the law, not because 
people are inherently criminal, but because they don’t know the facts. 
Co-management power could better identify the problem, implement 
corrective programming, and therefore increase compliance. A balance 
of power would be perceived to exist and the perception of harassment 
would be reduced, 

Why do we need to undertake co-management? This question is 
often asked. Legal jurisdiction, ownership, and proprietorship are 
recognized as key components, however its major utility is in easing 
conflict - a process for resource-conflict resolution. Co-management can 
be equally as important as legislation, A regulatory approach is often 
insensitive to the issues, while co-management can achieve policy 
objectives through agreement, often in a manner more constructive and 
with greater compliance than "laying down the law". Even constitutional 
limitations can sometimes be abated. Where two parties have rights and 
responsibilities, force is unlikely to succeed. The basic principle of co- 
‘management is that negotiation and consensus replace confrontation and 
imposed regulation, Co-management can create institutions such as 
boards and in some cases can even create bureaucracies, 

The following reasons were advanced at a workshop I attended to 
explain why co-management was becoming a reality in the management 
of resources where Aboriginal People are involved. Firstly, government 
no longer has a choice in this matter, Secondly, and essentially similar, 
government cannot manage unilaterally. Competing interest and 
conflicting user groups will not accept the "big brother knows best” 
philosophy; for moral and ethical reasons, people should have a say. 
Thirdly, regulations are unenforceable in some areas, so there is little or 
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no compliance with the law. Increased information in public and 
management agencies is the fourth issue, and lastly is the case for 
migratory species, There is a greater need for co-management in fish 
and wildlife management because of treaty and Aboriginal rights, and 
the fact that most of Canada is remote and unoccupied Crown land, 
making compliance with the law through regulatory enforcement 
impossible. In addition, wildlife features most prominently in the culture 
and economy of Aboriginal life and is therefore a major political issue. 

Why not co-operative management? This question is also asked. 
Why do we need a formal co-management agreement when we could 
just have a cooperative advisory group. Wouldn't that do fine? 
Essentially, co-operative management works well only where people and 
groups share the same values, goals, and aspirations, or at least close 
facsimiles, Those who advocate co-operative as opposed to co- 
management seek to extend the values of the dominant culture to the 
minority Aboriginal society. Some cooperative programs have achieved 
success, but it is the limitations that have resulted in demands for co- 
management, In some areas, it is the success elements in cooperative 
efforts that cause others to support the concept of co-management. 
Limitations to cooperative programs resulted from the failure to 
understand, accept and embody cultural differences. The professional, 
human-development element is lacking. 

In co-management, there is a definite need for integrating wildlife 
management and human development. Wildlife extension, economic 
development, and human development are the major components of 
wildlife management when dealing with Aboriginal People. The general 
biology of the beast is most often as well known by Aboriginal People 
as it is by wildlife managers. Wildlife extension and economic 
development are well understood and will not be discussed further here, 
Human development in a cross-cultural setting is a difficult undertaking 
because the complexities of the issues are not realized and the 
difficulties are largely underestimated. Failures in this business are often 
written off and excused by statements such as, "There was a failure to 
communicate, . . . I can't understand where these people are coming 
from, . . . They won’t listen to reason", and finally, "If they don't 
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smarten up . . .". Well, most of these problems can be summarized by 
a statement: "These people won't accept my social and cultural values", 

Much wildlife-conservation law is based on social and cultural 
values and not always on biological-management principles. There is an 
anthropological view called cultural relativity which states that no 
culture can be properly seen as inferior to another, Effective cross- 
cultural human development demands peoples’ unquestioned acceptance 
of this view. The cultural context of treating all people the same is not 
always equivalent to treating all people equally. Laws, policy, and 
practices that apply equally to all can be culturally discriminatory. An 
example was the old medieval law that would cut off a person’s hand 
for stealing a loaf of bread, or the law which equally forbade rich and 
poor from sleeping under bridges in Paris! 

We will move now to the Manitoba landscape and I will try to 
explain what is happening here regarding co-management. This morning, 
my Minister already outlined some of the major achievements in this 
area, The Beverley-Kaminuriak Management Agreement has been cited 
as an early advancement of co-management principles and there have 
been two wildlife-management agreements signed at Watethen and 
another at The Pas, Co-management is desirable from a purely resource- 
management standpoint. The right of Treaty Indians to hunt food on 
unoccupied Crown land has long been a problem to resource managers. 
It is this conflict in many instances that has been the catalyst in 
motivating cooperative and co-management thinking in government 
managers. 

In Aboriginal societies, the motivation for co-management has 
sometimes been different. In Pukatawagan, for instance, the motivation 
stems from a desire to perpetuate the wildlife resource in the area and 
to maintain the management system that has been historically affected 
by the people; in other words, there was no wildlife crisis in 
Pukatawagan that motivated co-management thinking. 

There are 62 Chiefs and seven Tribal Councils in Manitoba and 
many of them are at varying stages of deliberation concerning co- 
management, There are many variations of the co-management theme 
but one issue is central - it is power. Delegating power for sharing the 
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decision-making authority can be an assertive act; a struggle for power 
could be confrontational, Co-management could be expensive 
programming, and in natural-resource management, it may mean some 
duplication but from the experience in other parts of North America, the 
returns have been worthwhile, Finally, co-management might well be the 
most critical determination with which natural-resource management 
departments have ever contended in Canada. 


WILDLIFE RESOURCES AND CULTURAL SURVIVAL: CHIEF HARVEY NEPINAK 


My community of Skownan consists of 630 people on 4500 acres 
[1820 hectares] of land, 2200 acres [890 hectares] of which is liveable, 
the rest being salt flats and marsh. Around the community is 
approximately 75 square miles (194 kn] where all the wildlife and fish, 
so important to us for generations, are situated. Dr. Rick Riewe 
described the methods of travel in the North — the people knowing their 
areas like their kitchens. It is the same with the Waterhen people until 
today. I guess we were never as concemed about losing these wildlife 
resources as we are today because of the proposed development that is 
taking place in our area as a result of Repap coming to Manitoba. We 
are beginning to sit down with our people, consultants, and governments 
in an attempt to keep these resources for future generations, Our kids 
were mentioned here, and in the next thirty years we want the resources 
to be here for them, because if we ever lose them, there is no way we 
can survive on the amount of land base that we have. The resource base 
is essential to our cultural survival. This is where I want to end this co- 
management presentation. It is very important to the Waterhen Band that 
it be understood exactly what we mean by co-management. 
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NOTES ON THE AUTHORS 


Harvey Nepinak has been Chief of the Waterhen First Nation for most ofthe past decade. 
‘Throughout that time he has furthered the conservation philosophy of people of Waterhen 
First Nation and has developed programs for the restoration of moose, which have 
increased three-fold and the survival and restoration of wood bison, a program which has 
also achieved considerable success. Chief Nepinak has made significant contributions to 
co-management thought in Manitoba. Chief Nepinak has a strong personal conservation 
philosophy, which he leamed from his father and grandfather, as he leamed the cultural 
values of the society in which he grew up. These cultural values espouse such 
philosophies as: "The Barth is my Mother" and "I belong to the Land”. Chief Nepinak has 
transformed these philosophies into contemporary terms and is advancing them with 
resolute advocacy through co-management initiatives with the Province. 


Harvey Payne worked for the Province of Manitoba for fifteen years in various capacities 
in the wildife field. Throughout that time he studied Aboriginal and Treaty rights and 
developed wildlife programs that recognise the conventional wisdom of Aboriginal People 
regarding natural history and wildlife management. He contributed to the development and 
implementation of the Beverley and Kaminuriak Barrenground Caribou Management 
Agreement. Later with Chief Nepinak, he developed and implemented the wood bison 
restoration program at Waterhen, In recent years, he has studied and promoted the concept 
of co-management, jointly with Chief Nepinak of Waterhen First Nation, Harvey Payne 
graduated from the University of Manitoba with a B.Sc. (1973) in Zoology and an M.Se. 
(1977) and Ph.D. (1987) in Geography. He has authored several publications, some of 
them jointly with Chief Nepinak. Dr. Payne is presently employed with Watethen First 
Nation. 
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PART VII 


PEOPLE AND LAND IN NORTHERN 
MANITOBA — REASSESSMENT 





































































































Workshop Report on 'Life Styles and 
Sustainable Development’ 


DF. Malley* 
Freshwater Institute 
Winnipeg 
M. Smith 
Lakehead Centre for Norther Studies 
Lakehead University 


P.D. Watts 
Lakehead Centre for Norther Studies 
Lakehead University and 
Institute of Arctic Ecophysiology 
Churchill, Manitoba 


INTRODUCTION: DIANE F. MALLEY 


T propose we focus on 1) how societal attitudes and beliefs are 
changing and 2) how we shall change the way we live to reflect our 
new belief system, I'm making several assumptions. One is that the root 
of our environmental problems lies in the unsustainable nature of our 
industrial, westem society. The second assumption is that major aspects 
of our society need to be and are changing. 


‘Biographical notes for D.F. Malley, M. Smith, and P.D. Watts appear at the end of 
this article. 
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I'll begin with an intense personal experience which I have had 
recently with "change". As Doris Young points out in this volume, 
experiencing a situation teaches us in ways impossible to achieve from 
reading about or imagining it. Some months ago I unexpectedly found 
myself in a major life crisis. I had not anticipated or prepared for it, but 
nevertheless I had to face and deal with it. Today we all face a major, 
unplanned and unanticipated life crisis ~ the global environmental crisis. 

1 leamed two things from my experience. One was that to accept 
and explain this event in my life and maintain my ability to go on with 
my everyday life, I found that over a period of a few weeks I changed 
most of my basic beliefs about the meaning of human life and 
experience, the nature of the universe, and how I fit in. The second was 
that I discovered that I had inner resources of strength, creativity, 
acceptance, and ability to adjust that I had never been called upon 
before to use. 

We are all in a collective personal crisis ~ a turning point, a time of 
decision and of change. The dominant world culture is not sustainable. 
We will drastically change the course of society or it will, if it has not 
already done so, bring us close to global ecological changes that will be 
increasingly hostile to human populations. My personal experience tells 
me that to cope with and reverse the environmental crisis, we in the 
western technological societies will have to change our beliefs about the 
nature of the world and about the relationships among human 
populations, societies, and the biosphere, On the positive side, I believe 
we have within us, collectively, vast reserves of creativity and enormous 
capacities to change and to adapt. 

Major shifts in belief systems are not unusual. The process of 
human maturation involves continual change of beliefs. As infants we 
believe we are the centre of the universe. Next we believe that our 
family is the centre of the universe and so on, As we grow and mature 
we discard narrow beliefs that increasingly are in conflict with our 
experience for beliefs that are more comprehensive and less rigid. We 
become less important in the egocentric sense, but we see ourselves as 
part of a much larger fabric and, therefore, in a sense more important 
and significant. Part of us dies in order that new awareness and beliefs 
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can be born. It is a parallel process of societal maturation which we 
need to consider here, Because of the dominance of the European 
heritage, most of us in westem society operate as though we believe the 
world is mechanistic, that it can be fully understood if only we 
determine the nature of the smallest particles of matter, that it is linear, 
and that progress is in one direction. The mechanistic perception of our 
world is based upon the work of great scientists such as Galileo, 
Newton, and Descartes. Their reductionist paradigm depends upon 
careful analytical dissection of individual parts of the system, Moreover, 
viewing the world as a machine, we feel sure we can improve upon 
nature and make use of all the wasted resources such as unused rivers 
running into the sea or overmature forests, 

For the world to work, we insist, competition is essential. Darwin’s 
theory of survival of the fittest was adopted as the flagship of the 
economic sector. As Fritof Capra (1982) says, "Competition has been 
seen as the driving force of the economy, the ‘aggressive approach’ has 
become the ideal of the business world, and this behaviour has been 
combined with the exploitation of the natural resources to create patterns 
of competitive consumption”. There is still, today, the belief in unlimited 
material progress through economic and technological growth and 
innovation. Capra further states, "Our progress has been largely a 
rational and intellectual affair, and this one-sided evolution has now 
reached a highly alarming’ stage, a situation so paradoxical that it 
borders on insanity". 

There is much discussion in many circles now of a paradigm shift 
~ a profound change in the thoughts, perceptions, and values that form 
a particular vision of reality. Vallentyne and Beeton (1988), in 
describing the ecosystem approach, call for a change from a view of 
environment in a political context to a view of politics in an ecosystems 
context. This implies that a more appropriate balance is needed between 
concern for nature and concern for human pursuits, and a recognition 
that ultimately durable human pursuits are grounded in a healthy 
iosphere. As Capra (1982) states, "In a healthy system — an individual, 
a society, or an ecosystem — there is a balance between integration and 
self-assertion, This balance consists of a dynamic interplay between the 
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two complementary tendencies, which make the whole system flexible 
and open to change". 

Figure 1 provides a representation of the nature of Western society, 
a society that glorifies one of the poles of dualities inherent in life and 
undervalues or eclipses the other. The nature of the paradigm shift 
which is required is a move from the dominance of the values and 
beliefs within the ellipse to a balance between the poles within and 
outside of the ellipse. 

If the mechanistic, competitive view of the world no longer works, 
and more and more of us see that we require radical changes, then what 
is preventing real change? No doubt the status quo still benefits many 
of the power holders in the world and real change is resisted. In spite 
of this, why aren’t individuals in society changing their beliefs more 
rapidly? The reason, I propose, is that there are profound and pervasive 
forces operating on all of us to maintain the status quo. Three powerful 
forces are socialization, advertising, and propaganda. These are forces 
that deaden our attention, reduce our individualism and capacity for 
creative and original thought, and substitute pleasure for the joy in living 
which is our birthright. 

Socialization is information that is provided to us about the nature 
of our society, our place in it, and the expectations society has of us, 
given our place in it. We begin to receive this information at a very 
early age when we are uncritical in our thinking. Socialization often 
deals with things that are not self-evident and probably not "true"; 
otherwise, there would be no need to spend so much effort in teaching 
us, One of the most profound aspects of socialization still affecting us 
has been the imposition of patriarchy. One of the important functions of 
patriarchy has been to skew individuals, regardless of gender, towards 
being "masculine" and therefore aggressive and assertive, or towards 
being "feminine" meaning "passive". Patriarchy then proceeds to eclipse 
women (Smith 1978). It thus maintains societal attitudes supportive of 
and consistent with an aggressive, linear, growth-oriented, competitive 
economic system and weakens opposing, cooperative tendencies, 
Advertising is communication in which the purpose is to make us buy 
a service or product, It narrows our attention to that product. Propaganda 
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Figure 1. The properties inside the ellipse are characteristic of the 
dominant, western world view ~ world as machine. Excluded to greater 
or lesser extents from the dominant world view are the opposing 
tendencies, shown outside the ellipse. 
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is communication in which the purpose is to make us "buy" an idea or 
philosophy. These two activities operate in opposition to education 
which "opens minds to arguments for and against any particular 
conclusion, rather than closes them to the possibility of any conclusion 
but one” (Carey, unpublished MS). Enormous financial, material, and 
creative resources are spent in the development and application of 
socialization, advertising, and propaganda, If these activities were 
redirected, they would represent enormous potential for public education 
and dispersal of information, 

There is only one counteractive force against socialization, 
propaganda, and advertising — that is, awareness. Awareness includes 
attention and critical evaluation on the part of individuals. It also means 
having the capacity to gain knowledge intuitively as well as through 
scientific analysis and logic. Awareness means knowing that humans 
and nature are interconnected within one system, Awareness means 
living fully with one foot firmly in the material world. and the other in 
the world of the human spirit. 


The following questions were posed to the participants to stimulate 
discussion: 


~- How are our attitudes and beliefs about the world changing? 
How do they need to change? 

— How do we need to change — and how are we changing — our life 
styles to reflect the new attitudes and beliefs of a sustainable 
society? 


DISCUSSION BY PARTICIPANTS 
Two central themes ran through the comments of the participants: 
1, Is change necessary? Is change possible? Barriers to change 


include the momentum of the status quo, lack of awareness, use 
of propaganda. 
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2. Changes are needed in lifestyles and in society. These fall into 
several categories: 
a. North/South balance; fairness; equit 
necessities; 
b. individual vs corporate and government; 
c. materialism vs "back to nature" and spiritualism; 
. education, public awareness, and the media. 


meeting basic 





NECESSITY AND POSSIBILITY OF CHANGE 


"There's not a whole lot of documentation that shows we're running 
out of resources. It is the way we have exploited them that is causing 
the problems now, not the extraction itself. The talk this morning by the 
representative of Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting gave us one 
example of how to improve". 

"You can't change the world overnight. The changes that need to 
occur in this society probably won't occur within the next 20-40 years, 
but within the next 50-100 years there will be a noticeable change". 

"While we talk about change to a sustainable society, change is 
going the other way. When we talk about quality of life, we mean more 
services and better things. This morning in the talk by Brian Ransom, 
reference was made to upgrading power service to some of the remote 
areas from 15 to 60 amp service. The question came up, is 60 amps 
enough? People want more regardless of what they already have. It’s 
going to be a long time before individuals’ wants and aspirations are 
reduced to basic needs". 

"Getting back to nature, for people who have experienced it, it’s the 
ultimate. But for those in the concrete jungles, I can’t see that swing in 
the near future". 

"I don’t see the selfish attitude in our lifestyle changing. I see 
certain things we do changing as a matter of convenience or because of 
a ‘feel-good’ attitude. Last year, I think there was $2-3 million spent on 
saving two whales and at the same time 30,000 people were drowning 
in typhoons in Africa". 
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"We are definitely faced with resource depletion. If one-fifth of our 
trees are cut down in the next 10 years in Manitoba, it’s going to take 
30-40 years after that to start harvesting the ones we just planted today. 
We're running out of fresh water. When the Americans run out of water, 
they'll come and get ours. That's the reality of it. Resources are 
definitely being depleted". 

"An excellent example of propaganda is seen in the presentation of 
hydroelectric power as the only energy option in Manitoba. This option 
assumes that you and I are going to continue to demand ever-increasing 
amounts of power that can only be met by building a new hydroelectric 
plant. This assumption is patently false. People can individually change 
their consumption habits, resulting in society as a whole changing. 
Demand side management or conservation are alternatives to building 
more plants, There is a whole sweep of options that are not being 
presented in the public debate on the development of more hydro power 
in Manitoba. A lot of the debates on this issue in Manitoba are very 
uninformed and the public gets little chance to challenge the status quo". 

"I think one of the biggest things that took us away from a gentler, 
caring society was that one world religion caused us to follow a set of 
precepts based around a philosophy and a social setting in the Middle 
East arising two thousand years ago during Roman occupation. It 
became all right to manipulate the Earth in pursuit of happiness and 
development. It was okay to operate on that level because in the Bible 
that was what it said we were supposed to do. There is a big clash 
between the Nativistic spiritual beliefs which sprang from the Earth and 
observed the cycle of the Earth and the Christian beliefs which elevated 
man to the image of God”. 

“It could be that societies have their own life span and their own 
peaks and lows and that this materialistic-oriented society has run its 
course, Maybe the joke’s on human beings. Maybe this is the way it’s 
supposed to be. Maybe we are supposed to destroy our world and then 
move on", 
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SCOPE FOR CHANGE 
Redressing North/South Imbalances, Fairness and Equity 


"All we're asking for in the North is some basic fairness. For 
example, one of the things that’s accepted in the South is a bathroom. 
At home it’s not there. I've got running water all right, but I have to run 
for it. We've got clean water but that’s fast deteriorating. So what 
southerners have and take for granted, is not necessarily what the 
northerners have". 

"In terms of people and the land in northern Manitoba, I don’t think 
we want to change our lifestyle. We shouldn't have to change our 
lifestyle in order to take an active part in development. The only reason 
why some of our lifestyles have to be changed is because when they 
bring in a major development, they bring in other stuff, dumping 
garbage down the river and polluting the air. So we have to change our 
lifestyle to live there. What we're asking for is enough money for three 
meals a day and a good place to sleep. To do that you have to circulate 
some of that resource money to northem people so that we can have a 
proper lifestyle”. 

"Ultimately, environmental issues and social-justice issues like the 
settlement of land claims are totally, inextricably bound. When the 
Native People in this province start to be treated fairly and justly, then 
I think we'll find that the environment will be fairly treated, too". 

"As a society we are going to have to come to grips with equity. 
Should any group in society be entitled to a larger share of resources 
than any other group? For example, is it a God-given right that I drive 
an automobile, considering its environmental effects and the amount of 
resources that are tied up? In Manitoba, who gets hydro service and who 
doesn’t? It’s a very curious thing that those dams were built on the 
Nelson River years ago, but it wasn’t until we were contemplating large 
sales to southern Ontario that reserves 50 miles [80 kms] away from the 
dam suddenly got power service". 

"There's a danger inherent in the equity question. That is, that 
everyone’s right to access to resources will be attained by complete 
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uniformity. We should give some thought to diversity, whether it be 
diversity of lifestyles, community size, ways of making a living and so 
on, What is a resource to one person is not necessarily of value to 
another person, For example, for some people the only thing they want 
from life is wilderness; for others, that's the last place they want to live. 
We have to maintain diversity along with equity”. 


Responsibilities of Individuals vs Corporations and Governments to Act 


“Big business people are the ones that determine the direction of the 
government; it doesn't matter which party. They're the ones who 
determine the direction because they've got so much money. They 
control through force. And at the same time, they’re buggering up our 
resources and the economy and even the environment, When we tell 
them to fix up the environment, they go to the government and say, 
you’ ve got to give us some more money or you’ve got to give us a tax 
break. Nobody mentions the tax breaks they already get. Nobody 
mentions the long-term hydro agreement they have. Nobody mentions 
the royalties they receive that they’re supposed to use to clean up their 
act in the first place", 

"It’s very difficult to get any government or agency to be 
accountable, But it's easy for them to accept $120,000 salary after they 
get elected". 

"We should be looking at how not to leave it up to big business or 
big government to take care of us. It’s a personal attitude, That's where 
it starts. We should make the environment the issue, the number one 
concern, and develop a system to carry that forward to future 
generations, This is the kind of attitude that our politicians and big 
business have to start to think about because the public is starting to 
wake up". 

"One of the things that disturbs me most is hearing Brian Ransom 
[Chairman of Manitoba Hydro] say that they're going to do more 
development. First of all, they didn’t ask us whether we needed that 
power [from the Churchill-Nelson Diversion] or not. Now that we've got 
that power, they say we need more. They haven't proved we need more. 
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A third power line is going to Ontario. Now, who needs the power, 
Manitoba or Ontario? Is Ontario going to come and clean up the mess?” 

“In the statement Dave Young made after Brian Ransom spoke, he 
said 'we', Not all Manitobans had anything to do with it [the Churchill- 
Nelson Diversion}, just a small minority. It’s not fair for the general 
public to be sucked into something that is someone else’s responsibility, 
especially when it’s a mess", 

“It seems to me that the Provincial Government is saying one thing 
by setting up images of sustainable development through the Round 
Table, through hosting the International Conference on Environment and 
Economy last year and setting up a structure within government for 
sustainable development. On the other hand, these are not changing 
anything yet and it’s pretty well business as usual. Repap purchased 
Manfor without any public scrutiny. Unless the voters vote on the side 
of sustainable development, we're probably going to continue to have 
business as usual”, 

“I find it really annoying that 90% of the appointees are political, 
like in the Clean Environment Commission. Where are the biologists? 
Where are the people who make it their life study to know ecology? 
Why aren't they on these committees and decision-making bodies 
instead of people who have no environmental background?" 

"I think the government responds to public demand. I don’t recall 
being asked about the flooding of Southern Indian Lake, but at the same 
time it’s up to us as individuals to make the government live up to 
promises and to criticize and analyze them. The simplest, most direct 
way is to go to the ballot box and then escalate to being part of a 
citizen’s group". 

“After becoming aware of the issue, my next step is to start putting 
pressure on my MLA or MP. I’m going to start talking to everyone I 
can and give them information, Everyone of us has certain talents, 
everyone has certain connections with other people, and this is how 
things spread. Once you become environmentally conscious, you become 
environmentally responsible”. 

"Why does everything have to grow exponentially? Why does there 
always have to be a 25% increase over and above profit margins? If a 
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company's not growing it is seen as not being responsible to its 
shareholders, These attitudes have to be challenged” 

"Whether or not we can grow without increasing material 
consumption is, I guess, the question we're trying to answer now. Can 
we grow and change and make environmental concerns part of that 
growth?" 

"The way I see this move toward environmental consciousness is 
that it has to start with one person, with the individual belief that one 
can do more with less", 

"The problems look too big for individual action, When you look at 
a smelter like the one in Flin Flon, putting out 300,000 tonnes of 
sulphur dioxide a year, it seems monumental, It’s great to recycle paper, 
but how do we approach the bigger problems?” 

“If we talk about cleaning up the environment, the elected decision- 
makers haven't even begun to clean up the areas for which they are 
responsible [damage associated with flooding for hydroelectric projects]. 
T’'m not going to clean it up. I haven't got the resources. If all 
Manitobans down here who consume electricity, all went back there 
[north] and cleaned it up, I suppose we could do it in a day". 

"What can I do as an individual? There are so many things that 
obviously have to be looked at in order to start to cure some of the ills 
that we have, But the most basic thing is that you can’t really do 
anything for anyone else. You can only do it for yourself, There are 
simple things, like the three environmental R's — reduce, reuse, and 
recycle. It’s like an ant colony, all of these little ants running around 
doing their thing. All of them doing it together makes something 
happen. The first thing we can do is start being environmentally 
responsible in our own environments, Then we hope that these actions 
start to impress our children and our children’s friends. People shouldn't 
get discouraged because the problems are too big". 


Materialism vs "Back to Nature" and Spiritualism 


"The kinds of things we need to start with are encouraging people 
to move into places where they are stripped of the material world as 
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much as possible and they exist for a period of time more by their own 
exercise, by the things they do for themselves, We need to experience 
more of the very basic things that keep us alive, and learn to reconnect 
to the appreciation that comes from those basic things", 

"This question of getting back to nature is a real dilemma. The 
majority of people have opted for another life style. The question is 
what are the aspirations of the people who are not as well off as we 
are?" 

“Although not everyone wants to get back to nature, everyone does 
need to connect to the reality that we live within nature and that. we 
can’t go beyond the functions of the planet. Each of us has to identify 
what our role within nature is and that may mean getting back to 
nature", 

"The fact of the matter is that we still do need nature to sustain our 
lives. The air is nature; we need air. The same with the ozone layer, we 
will have a great increase in cancer", 

“The whole concept of cities is destructive because in one sense 
they provide us with an unreal material world that tells us we're alive, 
that we have comfort, that we've done things for ourselves, but it’s not 
true. Cities isolate us. I've never been so isolated from people in my 
whole life as when I was living in a city. You know less about your 
neighbours than you do about the people in another country". 

“What has to happen is the modernization of very old, basic 
concepts ~ sharing, taking care of one another, putting other people first 
before yourself, respecting the old people, teaching the young by doing 
rather than by telling. We need to get back to a caring society", 

“I think that rather than trying to create a balance we should be 
leaning toward the intuitive, spiritual side. In this way maybe over time, 
things will balance out", 

"There are material limits to growth, but are there any spiritual 
limits? I think the whole spiritual area needs to be examined", 

"Some indigenous people have a seven-generation concept of what's 
good for us. If it passes this criterion it will be good for several 
generations down the road". 
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"There's too much segregation between ethnic groups. We've go to 
start thinking about standing together as one country, because essentially 
we are". 


Education, Public Awareness and the Media 


"Our beliefs are changing because of all the information we're 
getting. Everything around us is being shaped by increasing 
communication". 

"There will not be accountability as long as the general public 
accepts whatever it is fed. People have to start thinking and questioning 
what they're told. The media produces just enough to satisfy our 
curiosity; they don’t give us the full facts”. 

“A lot of this is just a big public relations scam to keep everybody 
busy. Divide and conquer. Get people fighting amongst each other here 
and talking there and nothing will ever get done”. 

"One of the institutions that has to change is the school system. Our 
school system is based on training people to work in factories. We're no 
longer a factory-oriented people or society. The school system is used 
to control people by what is taught. We need to grapple with the school 
system in this country and change it away from the industrial society. 
We need to bring it back to the reality of people and deal with the 
problems. Then we will become one people". 

"Earth Day was first celebrated 20 years ago by 2 million people. 
This year it was celebrated globally by 500 million people. Something 
is happening’. 


INTERPRETIVE CONCLUSIONS 


The discussion among the workshop participants points out the 
needs for both southemers and northerners to undergo change in life 
style. But the direction of change is different for the two groups. As 
participants in westem society, southerners need to change their beliefs 
in the dominance of man over nature, in unlimited economic growth, 
and in materialism and consumerism as measures of progress. On the 
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other hand, the change in life style required for many northerners is 
towards meeting their basic needs — material, social and spiritual - in 
our present times. 

The future of many species on earth, including our own human 
species, may depend upon the ability of members of the Westem society 
to change their belief systems about the world and to use their inner 
resources of creativity to avert global environmental crisis and move 
towards sustainable societies. Some members in our Western society 
have begun to question their basic beliefs and to look for alternatives. 
But other individuals and groups within society have not yet internalized 
the scope and significance of our environment and social crises because 
they do not perceive themselves as functionally within these crises. It 
may well require a large scale catastrophe in order for Western society 
to overcome inertia and build collective action. 

There is a continual need to improve information dissemination that 
will assist individuals and groups in their formation of action plans. 
Because of their very different directions of change, the northerners and 
southerners must carry on exchange of information, Southem society 
must change its basic beliefs with regard to the value of the North and 
the role that northern people contribute to southem lifestyles. The people 
of the North can be a resource for urbanized, Western societies as they 
look for models of sustainable life styles. In turn, northerners look to the 
South for education, technology, information management, and financial 
resources, The willingness to listen and to Jeam from each other will 
provide the foundation for the solidarity that is needed to implement 
positive change for both northemers and southerners. 

There is a role for more government leadership during this time of 
change. The role of economics within a high quality social and 
environmental framework must be reexamined. The sometimes 
conflicting perspectives of equity and diversity need to be addressed in 
planning. If we are to maintain diversity, limitations will have to be 
placed on the way industries develop and need to enhance their 
responsibility in funding institutional activities that will promote 
sustainable life styles. 
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Universities have a role to play as well. Incteasing opportunity 
should be given to people to become educated across, as well as within, 
disciplines such as ecology, biology, chemistry, physics, metaphysics, 
sociology, anthropology, history, psychology, philosophy, and health 
sciences. In part, our global crisis is the result of the failure of 
institutions, industries, and decision-makers to think of the broad and 
long-term consequences of their actions, Universities need to develop 
multidisciplinary programs and to teach synthesis as well as analysis and 
specialization, 

Ina sense, southerners need to gain non-material resources from the 
northerners, such as altemate values and lifestyle models. Perhaps 
southern society should strive toward the Aboriginal perspective that a 
decision should look good for the next seven generations before it is 
adopted. Northemers need to make material and technological gains 
based upon input from the South, To a large extent the needs of both 
societies can be met by reduced exploitation of the North by the South, 
by sharing the profits made in the North by the southerners, and by 
returning ownership of northern resources to the northemers. 
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People and Land in Northern Manitoba: 
Impressions from the Conference 


J.K. Stager* 
Department of Geography 
University of British Columbia 


ME. Turpel 
Dalhousie Law School 
Dalhousie University 


PREFACE, 


We were invited by the organizers to conclude the Conference on 
People and Land in Northern Manitoba with our impressions, and to 
chair an interactive session on future directions for development in the 
North. As non-residents of the province, although with various 
connections to it, the notion was that we would represent non-vested 
interests in the future of northern Manitoba. While in a sense we do 
represent that, we also share a general concem for the wise use of 
northern lands, and the implications of land-use choices for Aboriginal 
Peoples, the new northern residents, the environment, the economy, as 
well as the future of Canada as a leading industrialized nation in a 
global community. What follows is an edited version of our contribution 
to the conference and the interactive session. 


“Biographical notes for J.K. Stager and M.E. Turpel appear at the end of this article. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Issues of development, the environment, and Aboriginal rights are 
intimately related national-agenda items for Canada’s political future. 
Key development projects in the past decade have been flashpoints of 
conflict and acrimony for Canadian society, which confronts the 
question of how to bolster economic growth in a post-industrial era, 
while not destroying natural resource wealth for future generations, 
Nowhere has this been as evident as in northem Canada, Northern 
Manitoba is a case in point. Major hydro-electric projects, mineral 
exploration and mining, and timber-cutting activities, among others, have 
focused the attention of prime decision-makers and interest groups in the 
Province on the future of its North, 

This conference, on “People and Land in Northern Manitoba", was 
a beginning, although perhaps a latecomer in terms of necessity, but 
nevertheless a beginning, in the direction of informed public discussion 
of the forces behind, and implications of, development and land issues 
in northem Manitoba. It was also comprehensive in that Aboriginal 
People were not only an item for discussion at an academic conference, 
which is so often the case, but were integrally involved in the 
organization and participation in the majority of the sessions, 

‘The University of Manitoba both sponsored and organized the 
conference and did an excellent job of bringing together participants 
broadly representative of the variety of occupations and perspectives 
concerned with the future of the North, and issues surrounding its 
development. Those who participated were individuals who could speak 
with authority on the role of business, labour, government policy, 
non-government interest groups, academics, and Aboriginal 
communities. We believe that a conference like this has been a 
Pacesetter for Canada, and we congratulate the organizers for arranging 
such an interesting and successful gathering. We also thank them for the 
invitation to participate by offering our impressions. 
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VISIONS OF THE NORTH 


Many visions of the North were presented during the conference 
proceedings, and upon reviewing them, we were able to identify five 
which were represented in various guises in the presentations: 

(1) Industrial Vision. This view is shared by industries and Crown 
corporations, who see opportunity in the North as a land of natural 
wealth and a frontier for economic expansion and development. The 
land consists of vast water, timber, and mineral resources which can be 
developed for economic gain, to provide employment, and to enhance 
Manitoba's economy within Canada and beyond. Industry’s presence is 
in part conditioned by events and circumstances well outside the region, 
but large-scale investment in northern development is for industry a 
statement of commitment. 

(2) Vision of the Newcomer. This vision is representative of people 
who came North to build new towns in support of one or more of the 
province’s development projects. Newcomers are almost exclusively 
non-Aboriginal, are mostly wage eamers, but also include the 
professionals and small-business owners. Their primary concems are 
economic stability and security, orderly society, and the enhancement of 
the northern lifestyle that they chose. 

(3) Government Vision. This view is held by prominent members of 
the Manitoba Government, beginning with the Premier and including 
many top officials who made presentations to the conference. It holds 
that Manitoba is a resource-dependent province, and the North is the key 
to the future, The developing North is to be managed in accordance with 
the views and for the benefit of the people of the province as a whole. 

(4) Metropolitan Vision. This vision is evident among Manitoba’s 
southerners and therefore is not always well informed by knowledge or 
experience in the North. It is sometimes based on a romantic view that 
the North is a majestic wilderness, but most recently includes a concern 
for the environment and ecology, and a desire that development be both 
environmentally friendly and sustainable, The metropolitan vision can 
also be a self-centred vision in which the North should serve all citizens 
of the province, the majority of whom are outside it. 
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(5) First Nations Vision. This concept belongs to those for whom 
the North is a homeland. This group consists of Indians, Métis, and Inuit 
peoples (sometimes called Aboriginal Peoples) whose home has always 
been the North and whose relationship with the land is the essence of 
their cultural, social and economic existence. This vision was expressed 
‘most eloquently by Phil Fontaine, the Provincial Leader of the Assembly 
of Manitoba Chiefs, in his statement that: "To Aboriginal People, the 
North is not a romantic infatuation, it is not a place to be developed ... 
Itis not a place where one goes to make money. To us, it is the land of 
our forefathers, our land, and — we hope ~ our children’s land ... [It 
must] sustain us now ... and for generations to come". The First Nations 
vision is not well comprehended by outsiders and has not received much 
attention in the process of making policy for the North. 

These various northem visions represent sometimes-conflicting and 
at other times compatible perspectives on how developments in the 
North should be approached, The articulation of differing visions under 
the rubric of one conference enlivened the proceedings and made it 
possible to see the complexity of questions raised by development, and 
the need for an ongoing framework for their discussion. Moreover, 
vision, expansion, and communication amongst different individuals and 
groups who have expressed them, are required for some kind of 
resolution of conflicts that surfaced during the proceedings. 

The underlying theme of the conference in our view was how these 
competing visions of the North are played out in the decision-making 
process concerning land use in northern Manitoba. The past has shown 
one or two groups, usually representing government or business 
interests, dominating the directions for northern development. Michael 
Anderson's presentation on land-use conflicts in the North, involving the 
use of overlay transparencies to indicate overlapping land-use patterns 
among Aboriginal, mining, forestry, and hydro-electric land-users, was 
central for us in focusing upon the issues at this conference: the need for 
mapping or definition in some other concrete form, and the need for an 
articulation of different perspectives on the use of land. Too often it is 
those who undertake projects who have completed the "maps", 
frequently without consideration of impacts upon existing land uses such 
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as Aboriginal hunting, trapping, and fishing activities, or wilderness 
values. This conference presented an opportunity to begin mapping the 
conflicting land-uses, and exposing the need for fair resolution as a 
matter of public policy. 


TOWARD A RESOLUTION 


‘The conference was helpful in bringing into focus a variety of issues 
which must be addressed in order to bring harmony into the competing 
visions of the North, The first that cried out for attention was 
identification. We need to identify different approaches to the land, and 
the optional land-use patterns and requirements, The process necessarily 
includes acknowledging the problems left by previous developments 
(hydro-electric project flooding is an example), as well as informing 
ourselves about the distress of Aboriginal People who have been 
displaced or dispossessed of a homeland they once knew. Reparations 
for these past failures need to be made. 

‘The second and more difficult issue coming out of the conference 
was resolution, How do we develop a process or framework for 
resolving conflicts arising from competing visions, and how do we 
handle future claims? There are two aspects to this issue. First, we must 
set out a philosophical and cultural framework within which competing 
claims and perspectives can be considered. One such framework is 
frequently cloaked in the now-fashionable concept of sustainable 
development, which was thrown into the conference proceedings at 
several points. It was defined in a number of ways, as the papers in this 
collection reveal. Its workability depends upon definition and the extent 
to which groups involved in northern development espouse it, The 
question is whether the concept of sustainable development can be 
successfully employed to resolve conflicts about land use. Is it sufficient 
to address, for example, the legitimate concems of Aboriginal Peoples? 
In this particular conference, it was ambiguous to us just what we are 
trying to sustain, What are the limits on development, and who decides 
what those limits will be? What about notions of ethno-development? 
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Are they compatible with, or a consideration within, sustainable 
development? 

A second aspect of this issue is the problem of method or process. 
Tn particular, itis essential to develop a way to accommodate conflicting 
visions of the land and its usage. How do we develop such a method? 
Where different values conflict, like public and private, or Aboriginal 
and non-Aboriginal, and whose value will be dominant? What process 
can work, and start now? One example of a method introduced to the 
conference was co-management, regimes that involve the Provincial 
Government and Aboriginal groups in joint enterprise. Can this method 
be extended to other spheres of activity? Perhaps with some revisions 
it could, and it needs to be explored. One thing is certain — the approach 
of the past, in which decisions for the North were made primarily by 
industrial interests or bureaucrats in the South, is no longer an 
acceptable model. Those most profoundly affected by policy toward the 
North, namely the people who live there, must have and insist upon a 
meaningful role in making decisions that affect their livelihood and 
culture. The presentations at this conference already indicate an 
awareness of the new approach and its value to the developer. 


DISCUSSION 


During our summation of the conference proceedings we received 
humerous interesting questions, comments, and suggestions from 
participants. They are presented here in summary form and represent 
observations from the floor at the end of the conference. 

Several individuals argued quite persuasively that there can be no 
fair resolution to the problems discussed without constitutional reform 
for Aboriginal Peoples. They argued that there needs to be a clear 
definition of Aboriginal rights, along with substantial progress on land 
claims and issues of self-government, before any additional development 
in the North can be undertaken. This is a clear requirement for any 
reasoned policy or mechanism for dealing with land conflicts in northern 
Manitoba, 
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‘A number of participants focused on the role of the University of 
Manitoba in bringing about change. It was suggested that the University 
has an obligation to educate the Provincial Government about life in the 
North. Another person suggested that the Provincial Government 
establish a university in the North, controlled by First Nations, Métis 
and Inuit who inhabit it 

There were also helpful comments about the actual organization of 
the conference. One participant pointed out that few Aboriginal women 
were invited to the conference as speakers. She observed that in 
Aboriginal culture, women are the educators and bear the primary 
responsibility for the environment, She also noted that women are 
traditionally the ones who bring about change within their community 
and should therefore be integral to discussions regarding future 
development. There was a forceful suggestion that a future conference 
be organized and convened in the North, especially given the large 
number of northem participants who travelled long distances to 
Winnipeg. Some noted the irony in a conference about development in 
the North being held in the South. They felt that holding a future 
conference in the North would add an important dimension to the 
discussions. 

‘There were several comments about past behaviour of corporations 
in the North. One individual pointed out that even when the government 
has passed regulations to protect the land and its people, some 
corporations disregard the law, apparently with impunity. Another 
person argued that there should be no future development until the 
harmful effects of past development (e.g., flooding) have been 
ameliorated. 


CONCLUSION 


The Conference on People and Land in Northern Manitoba was an 
important first step in addressing issues of northern development in the 
province. We hope that there will be successor conferences held in the 
North, and that the interests represented at this conference will continue, 
and in some cases begin to contribute to new ways of problem definition 
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and resolution strategy in a constructive and cooperative manner, A 
forum for ongoing discussion is clearly needed in Manitoba, Framework 
negotiations on such a forum need to be started now so that decisions 
about the future of the North can be informed decisions. They cannot be 
decisions made exclusively in corporate boardrooms, or in cabinet 
meetings, or without the expertise and advice of scientists, Aboriginal 
People or interest groups. It will be in everyone's interest to discover 
this new way that is public, participatory, and a model for others. 
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‘Cambridge, England; an LL.B. from Osgoode Hall Law School; and a B.A. from Carleton 
University. She has published in the areas of international law, human rights, and 
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